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FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA— 


[ts 


Johnson! 





FOR 1952 — 4 GREAT 
ALTERNATE FIRING TWINS 


SEA-HORSE 3. New! 3 hp twin with 
patented Angle matic Drive. Light 
weight —31 Ibs. ss +. $145.00* 


SEA-HORSE 5. All-arounéd favorite. 
World's largest selling outboard. 5 
hp. Neutral Clutch,, $187.50* 


SEA-HORSE 10. Brilliant 10 hp mod- 
el. Gear Shift. Separate 


Mile-Master Fuel Tank 


6-gallon 
$295.00* 
SEA-HORSE 25. 25 hp; speeds over 
30 mph; only 97 !bs | Gear Shift 
Separate 6-gallon Mile-Master Fuel 
Tank; Synchro Twist-Grip; smooth 
full-range performance $390.00* 


Thousands of Johnson out- 
board motors are used in com- 
mercial operations. Shown here 
is a 10 hp Sea-Horse on a 


pond barge — pushing more 
than 20 tons of logs! A typical 


example of the flexibility and 


ruggedness of a Johnson. 





‘ 


s 


fos : 


On work boats and pleasure craft — on 
fishing hulls, runabouts and outboard 
cruisers, from Maine to California 

you'll find more Johnson Sea-Horses 
than any other make of outboard mo- 
tor! They’re rugged. They’re smooth. 
They're modern. Gear Shift (and Neu- 
tral Clutch) give them new handling ease. 
The plug-in Mile-Master Fuel Tank 
steps up cruising range enormously. 
Synchro-Control (Twist-Grip in the Sea- 
Horse 25) simplifies operation. Angle- 
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CUNDY’S HARBOR, MAINE 


matic Drive (in the Sea-Horse 3) takes 
you through weeds and into shallows 
where others dare not venture. Look to 
Johnson for outboard motoring’s great 
improvements.See your Johnson Dealer. 
Look for his name under ‘‘Outboard 
Motors”’ in your classified phone book. 
FREE! sa sg ese Be ane ew maenee 

andy Chart describes the 1952 
models in detail. Write for it! 


JOHNSON MOTORS 
1100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 
In Canada: Mtd. by Johnson Motors, Peterborough 


Johnson 


SEA-HORSES 
FOR DEPENDABILITY 


— OBC Certified brake hp at 4000 rpm. 


{Approximate weight. *Prices f.o.b. factory, subject to 


change. Time payments available, 
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USS Se caese =«Eicher the 
Over or Under barrel may be selected 
for first shot. Automatic trigger readies 
second barrel for firing. 


PNUR fe): Vilem wise) ee) Fired shells com- 


pletely ejected. Unfired shells elevated for 
easy removal by hand. 


Nga @ Manual (non-automatic). Placed 


“On Safe” only when you wish. 


Selected French Walnut with 
quality appropriate to each grade, fin- 
ished to high luster by hand rubbing. 
26 line hand-checkering on pistol grip. 
Dimensions: Drop at comb, 142”; drop 
at heel, 17%”; length of pull, 143%”. 

Hand filling grip, with com- 


plete protection against barrel heat, yet 


MADE IN BELGIUM 


St. Lovis 3, Missouri, U.S. A. 





Available upon request. Illustrated booklet: “History of Browning Guns Since 1831.” 


Rotkies...’ HOWY 
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* as silk 


The Superposed by Browning is made for you who take pride 
in both skillful shooting and in the personal possession of 
a gun of distinctive character. 


BROWNING SUPERPOSED 12 GAUGE 
TRAP GUN SPECIFICATIONS 


with graceful lines. 26 line hand- 
checkering. 


BARREL 
GI} Ventilated rib, with non-glare check- 
ered surface. Scientifically designed for 
straight, single sighting plane. 

ileal §=Bead raised by short neck for 


sharp orientation. 
fledsy «= Full (Others available at no 
charge.) 


dsiciaag §=67°4 Ibs. and over, depending 


on density of wood. 


ate WA = CReceiver richly hand- 


engraved in manner appropriate to each 
grade, including scrolls, pigeons, fighting 
cocks, pheasants, ducks, dogs, foxes — all 
showing remarkable animation. 


Special steel. 30 inch. 


BR ROWNIN Et Finest in Firearms 
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Grade it 
Superposed Trap Gun 


Five Grades in 
$200, $300, $400, $500, $600 Classes 


Grade! 
Superposed Trap Gun 
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PFLUEGER 





LIVELY AS 
FRIGHTENED MINNOWS 


Give yourself the benefit of the 
newest bait action—designed by 
Pflueger specialists. An entirely 
new kicking and darting motion, 
expertly engineered to tease 
fish into smashing strikes. 


NEW 
FRISKY 


Minnow 








Jerk the 
line, it darts 
left—jerk again, it darts right. 
Here's the friskiest little bait that ever 
hit water. Get it now and catch more fish this 
summer. In 4 colors, 2%" long. $1.00 


NEW for Spinning 
NIFTEE 
PINNER 


Q 







Weighs only 

1/5 oz.—ideal for . 
spin-casting. 4 color com- 
binations. Size 4 hook. 65c 


MUSTANG 
Minnow 







Bright metal 
flashers top and 
hottom. Heave its 14 ounces Wew Colors 
out beyond ordinary casting 

range. New finishes Green Back with 

Silver Sparks and Eel Finish. 5” long. $1.70 


are now available. Kirby, Carlisle, and Aber- 
deen patterns in ringed hooks; snells in long 
and short shank. 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio— 
88 years making fishing tackle 


PFLUEGER 


(Pronounced FLEW-GER) 
A GREAT NAME IN TACKLE 
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When sun, wind, water dry out hair and 
scalp, try 50 seconds’ brisk massage with 
Vitalis Hair Tonic. Its exclusive formula 
prevents dryness... 
freshing. You FEEL the difference right away! 


HAIR IN PLACE 





You SEE the difference in your hair, after 
10 seconds’ combing. It’s far handsomer, 
healthier-looking — and it stays in place 
longer. (Vitalis contains new grooming dis- 
covery.) Use Vitalis this summer—you'll 
FEEL and SEE the difference! : 





PROOF: VITALIS ALSO 
KILLS DANDRUFF GERMS 


Laboratory tests prove Vitalis 
kills germs associated with in- 
fectious dandruff on contact, 
as no mere oil dressing can. 














HAIR aus 


and the 


60-Second Workout’ 








A Product of Bristol-Myers 
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feels stimulating, re- | 













Hornet's Nest 


A male reader claimed in a recent 
“What’s on Your Mind?” that OUTDOOR 


| LIFE has always been a man’s magazine 


| To Mrs. Norbeck I say, 
| fine articles.” 








and that Elizabeth Norbeck’s column, 
“For the Girls,’ is a waste of space. 
“Continue your 
I am sure that many 


women benefit from them. I myself 
find them interesting. 
What makes a sportsman? Is it the 


fact that one fishes or hunts, or is there 
a truer and deeper meaning? Real 
sportsmen do not deprive others of 
what they themselves enjoy. I have al- 
ways considered OUTDOOR LIFE a maga- 
zine for everybody—angler or hunter, 
man or woman. 

Admittedly there are women who go 
fishing to hook a man, but there are 
many more who sincerely enjoy the out- 


WELCOME ! 
Se * 





But does that 


I am a man. 
mean that I should resent articles for 


doors. 


women? Remember the proverb, “Live 
and let live.”—Richard Fisher, Upper 
Montclair, N.J. 


Women can be fant « as good at fishing 
and hunting—and a whole lot better in 
some cases—than a lot of men. Let’s 
not keep the women out.—M. H. Cava- 
sos, Stanley, N. Mex. 


P. Lightbody doesn’t approve of “For 
the Girls.” Is he afraid he might learn 
something from a woman? Or does he 
think all women are stupid and know 
nothing ? 

He seems to forget that a woman 


| taught him the fundamental things in 


life—how to eat, dress, and take care of 
himself. 

I have been able to hold a fishing rod 
since I was seven, and what is more, I 
knew how to use it as my father taught 
me. Further, I caught fish when grown 


nents 


woud 
Laer 














men didn’t, and it wasn’t because I was 
making noise that they didn’t. It was 
just plain that they weren’t so smart. 
I married a sportsman and I go with 
him whenever I can. We also have two 
fine sons, aged three and five, and they 
are already learning to love the out- 
doors. The five-year-old has already 
caught fish, and has promise of being 
a real angler someday. 

If P. Lightbody is so selfish he can’t 
stand to see a woman’s name in OUT- 
DOOR LIFE, he can’t be much of a sports- 
man.—Mrs. Minnie V. Parmer, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Women should be urged to read and 
write articles in OUTDOOR LIFE so they 
will become better sportsmen. Mr. 
Lightbody, in my opinion, is being very 
narrow-minded.— Douglas Creswell, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


Sunday Fishermen 


I know just how Zeb feels about 
greenhorns in the article “Why Guides 
Grow Gray” by Edmund Ware Smith. 
I have grown to disrespect and shy 
away from most of these so-called Sun- 
day fishermen and week-end hunters 
fresh from the big city. I think the 
author did a good job of summing up 
their characteristics and telling of his 
experiences with them.—Jerry Moore, 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


Mulligan a la Camp Morgan 


Don Richards (the camp chef) and 
OUTDOOR LIFE’s readers might like to 
try this recipe for Camp Morgan Mulli- 
gan. All you do is boil 21% lb. of veal or 
beef with some bones in plenty of water 
until almost cooked. Add cabbage, car- 
rots, turnips, onions, canned tomatoes, 
rice, celery or celery salt, salt, pepper, 
and any left-overs that happen to be in 
the cupboard. Use very few potatoes. 
Cut all vegetables up into pieces about 
the size of lump sugar. Boil like hell 
and boil some more. Just before taking 
off the stove, add canned tomato soup 
and serve. Vary the amount of meat 
and vegetables according to the size of 
the gang. We generally start our din- 
ner mulligan early after breakfast, or 
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else cook it partly after the night meal 
for the next afternoon. 

This can be warmed up for a second 
meal later, but be sure it doesn’t stick 
to the bottom of the pot. 

If some unexpected guests come, 
throw in your insoles and old socks, but 
save the cookstove. — C. D. Sanders, 
Fort Francis, Ont., Canada. 


Cast Not the First Stone 


This is a reaction to the letter “Dog | 
in your April is- | 


Killers Please Read,” 
sue. 
First of all, let me say that for-the 


last 23 years I have Owned a hunting | 


dog. Further, I have been the father of 
five sons. Except for a few times when 
my yard fence had a hole in it, I have 
always known where my dog was. If 
I had allowed my sons to run over 
neighbor’s property as my neighbors 





have allowed their dogs to run over 
mine, I would have been fighting with 
them all the time. Just why one per- 
son’s dog should have more liberty than 
another’s boy is something I have never 
been able to discover. 

At the present time I live in a com- 
munity that is overrun by dogs. The 
neighbors put out their garbage cans, 
and the dogs tip them over, pry off the 
covers, and spill the cans and garbage 
all over the street. 

One afternoon, all ready to step out 
for a funeral, I stepped into a mess 
some dog had left on my walk. I had 
to clean myself up, of course. Also, I 
had to remind myself that a minister 
has a bridle on his temper. 

At the back of the house there is a 
worn path which the dogs travel back 
and forth. My neighbor’s yard is a 
runway for dogs. It is nothing to see 
anywhere from 5 to 12 dogs running 
back and forth all day. 

When it gets so bad that I can’t take 
it any longer, I borrow my neighbor’s 
air rifle and do a little educating. I wish 
it were for the dogs’ owners and not 
the dogs. Perhaps this is wrong, but 
there’s a limit to even a minister’s good 
will.—Rev. Raymond Tennies, Canase- 
raga, N.Y. 


Trout Fever 


As a native of west Tennessee and 


the flat country, I never appreciated the | 
until my boys went to | 


“trout fever” 
the University of Tennessee in Knox- 
ville. There they drive as far back into 
the hinterland as possible and then start 
walking. They walk until they have 
covered a day’s fishing—-then fish back 
to civilization. Their ritual of getting 
ready, of preparing tippets and leaders 
is really interesting, and shows that 
fishing has a place in the scheme of 





















ALL SIGNS POINT 


OFLEDERAL 
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Wien it Comes to improvements and ad- 
vances in the manufacture of shot gun shells 
all signs point to Federal. 

For durability and _ ballistic 
Federal gives you the 
Wad” 


sures and velocities are kept uniform at all 


uniformity, 
“Disintegrating Top 


with the roll crimp construction. Pres- 


times by using the roll crimp. Federal shells 
are the standard length when loaded; they 
function properly in repeating or auto-load- 
ing guns. 

The roll crimp and “Disintegrating Top 
Wad” combination strengthens the shell to 
withstand rough handling. All Federal shells 

are made to stand that extra wear and tear. 

Best of all, this new top wad smashes into 
fragments on firing. There is nothing to in- 
terfere with the flight of the shot charge. 
Shot after shot, patterns are excellent. 


Send $1.25 for the new and 
simple Federal Hand Trap. Address 
Dept. AA, Federal Cartridge Corpo- 
ration, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 

Postpaid any place in the U.S.A. 








FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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‘What to do about a 
nearsighted 
fishing rod” 
by Ray Ban 





A nearsighted rod is one that drops the 
lure about 10 feet short of where you aim 
your cast, or maybe 6 feet to the left in 
A. that sumac bush. If it’s the same 
(e rod that used to drop bait right 
WN over the big ones, you may try 
4 to fix it by oiling the reel, using 
a different weight line, or maybe even 
having the rod re-wrapped. If it still 
doesn't drop the lure where you swear 
it should, chances are you need eye care. 
And, dollars to doughnuts, the optom- 
etrist, ophthalmologist or optician will 
suggest Ray-Ban lenses in your individual 
prescription, 
If you've been wearing the regular glasses 
we you use for work or reading 
‘eo \ tor your outdoor activities, or 
Ss if you've been trying to get 
along with plain sun glasses ... 
correction in the lenses... let me tell 
you something. You'll be amazed at the 
difference the combination of glare pro- 
tection and sharp, efficient vision can 
make. 
Ray-Ban lenses are made from a special 


with no 


iS optical glass that stops harsh 
onl glare. With Ray-Ban lenses 

=—=" prescribed especially for your 
eyes, your next fishing trip will be lots 
more fun. You'll end up using the glasses 
whenever you're out in the sun ... for 
driving, shooting, golfing — everywhere 
out-of-doors. 





So, if you wear glasses, or need them, you 
can have Ray-Ban lenses in Orthogon 
single vision or Orthogon bifocal types, 
ground to your individual prescription. 
Consult your ophthalmologist, optom- 
ctrist or opucian. It your eyes are perfect, 
ask for plain Bausch & Lomb Ray-Ban 
Sun Glasses and, while you're at it, ask 
about Ray-Bans for your wife, too. She'll 
be much more cheerful about cleaning 
your catch for you if her eyes aren't tired 
from a day in the sun. 


@ Ray-Bans are so good they’re imi- 
tated, so look for the name on the 
frame! Made only by the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company, and built to 
give years of rugged service, prevent 
hundreds of headaches. 


(mn 
Ley SUN GLASSES 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


| things. 





I was reminded of this when 
reading Ben East’s ‘After Rain, Spring 


| Lizards.” 


Your cover on the May issue showing 
an angler landing a fish with difficulty 
was tops and created many “this hap- 
pened to me”’ stories in the trout coun- 
try. It happened to me the first time I 


ventured forth with a fly rod many 
years ago. I fed chain pickerel all of 
my lures—-since I didn’t know that a 


gut leader was of little avail against the 
sharp teeth of the pickerel. Incidental- 
ly, those pickerel weighed up to 5 lb. 

I have been passing our OUTDOOR 
LIFE magazines to rural friends at con- 
servation meetings and have helped or- 
ganize some fine groups._-Tom Greene, 
Huntingdon, Tenn. 


One-Shot Squirrel Hunter 


I read with interest Charles Elliott’s 
story on squirrel shooting, ‘Quiet, 
Please.’ It surprised me to hear that 
a sportsman like Mr. Elliott would 
even think of shooting a squirrel any 


| place but in the head. 


I am 61 years old and have shot 
squirrels since I was 14 years old. The 
first thing I learned was to get them 


'through the head or not at all. By 


| spoil the best meat. 








shooting through the body you will lose 
as many as you get. Besides, you'll 
Mr. Elliott spoke 
of breaking the back. The best meat is 
there. 

One shot is all I need.— Ray V. Broad- 
head, Chicago, Ill. 


Bow-and-Arrow Man 


For years I have hunted with the 


| rifle, but I’ve finally turned to hunting 


with bow and arrow. In my opinion, 
bow hunting is more thrilling, and a 
much better teacher of the ways of the 
woods. 

I've killed deer with the bow, as have 
two of my brothers and many friends. 
They had all been rifle hunters at one 


time and, since taking up with the bow, 








have left the .30/30 in the rack. Should 


they’d say, 
sport.” Sgt. 
Army, Korea. 


you ask them, I’m sure 
“Bow hunting is the 
Mickey H. Quinn, U.S. 


Fishing from Trees 


Don O'’Brien’s “They Fish From 
Trees,’ makes me again wonder why 
this shameful practice of shooting pike 
is allowed. Without a doubt, the fish 


| that are destroyed by the actual shoot- 
|ing and the thousands that are thus 


prevented from spawning are greatly 
reducing the pike population of Lake 


| Champlain. 


I have fished in Lake Champlain for 


the past 15 years, and I have noticed, 
as the years have passed, that the size 
of the northerns caught by sportsmen on 
rod and reel is getting steadily smaller. 

Possibly America’s Conservation 
Pledge should be sent to the lawmakers 
at Montpelier. 

The northern pike is a gamefish and 
should be regarded as such. It’s not 
much good as a food fish, but it pro- 
vides lots of sport when caught on light 
tackle. So let’s try to preserve it.— 
George C. Lonsdale, Hartford, Conn. 


Liked Our April Cover 


Although a little tardy, I want to tell 
you how much I like the cover picture 
on the April issue of OUTDOOR LIFE. 
That picture by Grancel Fitz is a good 


O.K, ALL SET-NOW -~ 
LANDA BiG 
FISH, PLEASE - 






example of what can be done by a man 
who is an artist with a color camera. 

Not only do I like such covers, but 
several of my friends have expressed 
enthusiasm for the use of actual action 
photographs. -Georye H. Lesser, Johns- 
town, N.Y. 


800-Yd. Pot Shots 


I do not know what the conditions are 
like at the hunting grounds mentioned 
by Jack O'Connor in “Hitting Game at 
Long Range.” I have never been to 
America. However, when hunting in 
South Africa most people still have to 
learn what I have already forgotten. 
Here, if you don’t rely on long-range 
shots you are lost. In the grass veldt 
there is open country for miles on end 
and without cover of any kind. You 
can't stalk game. Dangerous animals 
are not found in these areas any more, 
and hunting is limited to  blesbok, 
springbok, and wildebeest. 

In South Africa scopes are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, and hunt- 
ing is only done with iron sights. The 
most popular hunting rifle in this coun- 
try is the British .303 with its open 
back sight graded in distances from 
200 yd. to 1,200 yd. American rifles 
are also used. 

The usual hunting distances are be- 
tween 400 and 800 yd., and it is very 
seldom that a seasoned hunter fails to 
bring down his target with the first 
shot. If he does fail the animal is usual- 
ly mortally wounded and unable to run 
more than a few hundred yards. 

Hunters here, since they have to deal 
with long ranges very often, are un- 
canny judges of distances. Nine out of 
ten times the distance judged will be 
correct within 10 yd. Over such long 
distances, taking into consideration 
wind, mirage, and the fact that iron 
sights are used, you might think that I 
am a braggart, dishing out a lot of tall 
stories, but what I say is hard fact. 

Hunting distances are between 400 
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and 800 yd., but I have seen many ef- 
fective shots at far greater ranges. 
After long practice you get used to 
these ranges and as a second shot, which 
invariably will be a running one, is out 
of the question at a range greater than 
400 yd., you have to make sure that 
your first one is effective. 

I would not try to shoot a lion or an 
elephant at any long distance, and any- 
one that does try is either a lunatic or 
someone bent on committing suicide. 
The reason for this is that the only 
mortal place on these animals is the 
brain. With a small brain and a thick 
skull it is very difficult to make a clean 
kill at any long distance. <A _ shot 
through the heart is also effective, but 
as such a shot does not take effect im- 
mediately it is extremely dangerous. 

Contrary to Mr. O'Connor, I would 
take a lion, or even a grizzly at long 
range with a good rifle and iron sights 
(such as a .375 Magnum) if the situa- 
tion and/or the trophy warranted it. 
(As I said before, it should not be done, 
but there are exceptions.) And let any- 
one just try wrapping a rifie around my 
neck. 

There seem to be too many people who 
do not know what can be done with a 
rifle. But I hope this doesn’t cause the 
amateurs to start taking long-range 
pot shots at game when they don’t know 
what they are doing. It may end in 
disaster.—-L. M. van der Merwe, Attie, 
Oranye Free State, South Africa. 


Ducks to Water 


The story in this picture is one that 
the inhabitants of Stavanger meet with 
every year. In the heart of the city is 
a little lake where tame and wild ducks 
of different kinds live and are fed by the 
children throughout the year. 

In the spring, some of the local mal- 
lards go to the small islands in the 
fiords. They build their nests there, and 
as soon as the ducklings are ready for 
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the long trip Mrs. Mallard brings her 
kids to a dock and leads them through 
the city, with a police escort, to the 
lake. Traffic is held up, and in fact, 
Queen Mallard rules the streets for the 
time she needs to take her ducklings to 
their future residence. — L. Evertsen, 
Stavanger, Norway. 


A Job Well Done 


As a native of Rhode Island and as 
chairman of the Conservation Commit- 
tee of the Appalachian Mountain Club, 
I read with special interest H. H. 
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Grant's escutcheon, 
‘Stand Fast’’, is a time 
honored mark of quality 
the world over. 


%Every drop of GRANT'S is either.8 or 12 
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Great Bait- Going Great! 
The NEW Heddon 


TADpo.ty 





Action-packed bait sensation of the year! 

The dancingest, dartingest, wigglingest 
fish-getter you ever saw. A floater-diver 
that travels just under surface on normal 
retrieve, 5 to 6 feet down on fast 
retrieve. Murder on bass, musky, pike, 
walleye, big trout. Get a TADpolly— 
and see for yourself! 


12 colors— % oz.—Each $1.35 


New, Terrific 
Heddon 


TINY TRIO 


Spinning versions of three 
famous Heddon baits! 
TINY RUNT (Sinking). 1/5- 


oz. miniature of famous River 
Runt—with same deadly 
action. $1.25 
TINY TORPEDO (Surface). 
1/5-0z. topwater lure with 
wounded or scared minnow 
action. $1.25 
TINY LUCKY 13 (Floating- 
Diving). 1/5-oz. surface 
chugger and erratic under- 
water swimmer. $1.25 





America’s All-Time Favorite Bait! 
Heddon ’ i 


RIVER RUNT a 






No wonder—when others won't, River Runt will! 
Sinking, Floating-Diving, Go-Deeper and Jointed 
models. Selection of 21 colors. Veteran anglers carry 
a full assortment. % to % oz.—$1.35 and $1.50. 


80-page Deluxe Edition 

includes FREE outstanding 
color print of Rainbow Trout. 
Send 25c in coin. Or get 32-page 
) Pocket Catalog, free. JAMES HEDDON'S 
SONS, 327 West St., Dowagiac, Mich. 


8 ourTDOOR LIFE 


|Clarke’s fine article “Little Rhody 
|Comes Clean,” in the May OUTDOOR 
| LIFE, describing Harvey Flint’s anti- 
pollution campaign. Mr. Flint has pro- 





vided just what is needed by many other 
states: proof that it can be done. 

As you probably know, New Hamp- 
shire has a Water Pollution Commission 
that is moving steadily in the right di- 
rection, but we still have far to go. 

I used to take a dim view of my 
native state’s interest in outdoor ac- 
tivities, because of its greater concern 
with urban affairs, but I must admit 
that Rhode Island has taken the lead 
here in New England by virtue of its 
efforts to clean up the Bay. 

Corgratulations to Harvey-Flint on a 
much-needed job well done and best 
wishes in his efforts and those of his 
colleagues to keep the public waters 
clean for the use of the public.—Robert 
S. Monahan, College Forester, Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


World's Oldest Game Law 


A recent article in your magazine, 
“Game Laws, Are Not New” interested 
me for several reasons. First, it men- 
tioned the early game laws in my old 
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home state of Iowa. Some 20 years 
after the first Iowa game law in 1878, 
the people of Wright County had never 
heard of a game law and we must have 
violated some of them as we shot game 
whenever it was convenient. We didn’t 
have much spare time on the farm. But 
we never exceeded the daily bag limit. 

Also, it occurred to me that many of 
your readers would be interested in 
what is perhaps the oldest game law on 
record. It is found in the Bible, in Deu- 
teronomy XXII:6-7. The King James 
version reads, “If a bird’s nest chance 
to be before thee in the way in any 
tree, or on the ground, whether they be 
young ones or eggs, and the dam sitting 
upon the young, or upon the eggs, thou 
shalt not take the dam with the young; 
but thou shalt in any wise let the dam 
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go, and take the young to thee; that it 
may be well with thee, and that thou 
mayest prolong thy days.”’ 

It is not unlike our present laws 
which make it unlawful to take the fe- 
male of the species in most instances. It 
also could be that because of the diffi- 
culty in procuring game in those days, 
it was the custom to take the young 
and domesticate them or at least keep 
them until mature before eating them. 

Dr. William J. Siemens, Seattle, Wash. 





What's the Law on This? 
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A motorist was driving along a dark road when a deer ran 
into the side of his car, breaking its neck. The driver took 
the carcass home and hung it in his garage. Someone must have 
seen him do it, for next morning a game warden arrested him. 


Had he broken the law? 


(Answer on page 98) 
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Red-Handed 





prominent Maine artist played 

host to his 17-year-old neph- 
ew last summer, and wondered 
for a while if the youngster was 
going to turn the state’s famous 
lobster-fishing industry upside 
down. 

A few days after the youth ar- 
rived, the artist took him for an 
offshore sailboat cruise. The boy 
saw a number of wood blocks 
floating in the water and asked 
what they were. 

“Buoys for lobster pots,” said 
his uncle. “Pots are the baited 
traps that lobstermen put down 
to catch lobsters.” 

“Why do they go to all that 
trouble?” scoffed the youngster. 
“Ivll be easier and quicker to 
dive down and just pick the lob- 
sters up.” 

“Easy?” laughed the artist. 
“Say, Vl give you $5 for every 
lobster you can grab off the bot- 
tom.” 

“It’s a deal! But Dll need a 
pair of diving goggles.” 

The artist agreed to provide 
them. Later, on the way home, 
they stopped at a lobsterman’s 
shack and the boy examined his 
traps very thoughtfully. 

A few days afterward the artist 
rowed out to the sailboat moor- 
ing, by himself this time, with 
the intention of taking a short 
sail. But when he was about to 
cast off he noticed a small line 
tied to the anchor rope of the 
mooring, just below the surface. 
He hauled it in and found a 
heavier line tied to it. At the end 
of the heavier line was a lobster 
pot containing 11 dark-green 
live lobsters. 

That gave the artist ideas. He 


took the lobsters home and ° 


boiled them. Then he returned 
to the mooring with three of the 
now brilliantly red crustaceans, 
put them in the lobster pot, and 
lowered the pot again into the 
water. 

Next day he gave his nephew 
the diving goggles and urged 
him to try his luck at “picking 
up” lobsters. The kid agreed, 
suggesting that he start work 
near the sailboat mooring. 

After his first dive he came up, 
pushed the goggles up on his 
forehead, threw a boiled lobster 
at his uncle, and yelled, ‘That 
was one helluva way to cheat a 
fellow out of $55!°—Arthur E. 
Fetridge. 





Afraid your hair won't pass her 





Grooms hair, 
never 




















The proof is in the 
palm of your hand! 





Important moment—when she runs her fingers through your hair! 
Will she do it once—and never again? Test yourself, and see. Rub your 
palm across your hair. Pick up an annoying film of oil or grease? If so 
—be warned—and change to Mennen Cream Hair Oil. Lightly blended 
to keep hair neatly groomed, and leave no trace. Contains lanolin. 
Helps remove dandruff scales and relieves dry scalp. Get a bottle today, 
and pass the caress test tonight! 





Cream Hair Oil FOR MEN 
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hen you make more calls, you get more results — 
and Outdoor Life circulation is now making more calls 
than any other sportsman's magazine ever has! 


Outdoor Life continues to give you most newsstand 
circulation — newsstand, the most wanted, most vital 
circulation, the voluntary, deliberate purchases that 
mean business. 


In addition, Outdoor Life has a longer life with the 
reader, because now, as for years, it has more editorial 
matter, more pages to read. 


| HOTTEST OUTDOOR MAGAZINE 


And what advertiser doesn't like a bonus! Outdoor Life 
gives a whopping 164,582 copies. There are extra 
customers, extra sales and extra profits for Outdoor 
Life advertisers in that huge bonus. 





No wonder more and more advertisers are saying, 
‘Outdoor Life is our best producer.” 





No wonder Outdoor Life alone, in the outdoor field, 
shows ad linage gains for January-June, 1952, against 
the same issues last year. 
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IN RESULTS 


Get this important, up-to-the-minute story from your Outdoor Life representative today. 
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1952 * FISHING SEASONS + 1952 


WARNING! This tabulation is compiled from official sources: but in the space available it 
is impossible te give full details, and in some cases the authorities have power to change 
seasons on short notice. So before you fish in any state or province, get a copy of the current 
regulations from the proper agency and then read up on minimum lengths, daily limits, ete. 


ALASKA 
Res. hunting & fishing $2, fishing $1, Non- 
. fishing & small game $10, fishing 
$2.50. 
_ All gamefish 
ALABAMA 
Res. rod & reel $1. 
All gamefish 


ARIZONA 
Res. hunting & fishing $7, all fish $3.50, 
trout only $2.56, other fis h only $1.50, Non- 
res, trout only $10, 5-day $5; other fish 
only $5, 5-day $3. 
All gamefish 


All year* 





7-day $2. 
All year 


Non-res. $5, 





year* 





8. Non-res, $5, 
Black Bass 
Lakes.... sesbensopepvevseessessonne .All year 
mre “Mar. 15 

16—Oct. 31 

Other gamefish All year 


CALIFORNIA 
Res. $3. Non-res, $10, 10-day $3. 
= B Shad, Ocean Fish, 
Cattish.. i -All year* 
Black Bass, $ appie 
Designated counties w+.May 3—Feb. 28 
Rest of state All year* 
Trout, Salmon 
Designated counties..May 30—Oct, 31* 
Rest of state. .May 3—Oct, 31* 
Grunion June 1—Mar. 31* 
Steelhead, Salmon 
Winter seasons in designated 
waters between Nov. 1—Feb, 28 


COLORADO 
Res. small game & fish $3. Non-res. fish- 
ing $10, 5-day $3. 
Trout 
Lakes below 7,000 ft, elevation 
= other designated wa- 
All year* 
Other waters May 25—Oct. 31* 
Whitefish sccorscorveene May 25—Oct, 31° 
Winter season designated 
waters Dec, 15—Mar. 15 
_ Other gamefis All year 
CONNECTICUT 
Res. men $4.35, women $2.35, 
Non-res., reciprocal, min, 
$1.85. 


Striped 


10-day $2. 











3-day $1.35. 
$6.35, 3-day 


All year 

. 1—May 31 
Bullhead, Calico Bass or Crap- 
pie, Yellow and White Perch, 
Pickerel, Great Northern 
Pike Perch (Wall-eye 

Apr. 19—Feb. 9 

Apr. 19—Oct. 31 
Rainbow 

19—July 15 

1—Oct. 31 


Brown, ar 
Shad.... 
_.. & "nea July 





Non-res. $7.50. Not required 

Delaware River and Bay 

= 16—June 9 
Shad, omega. i 1—June 10 
Brook Trout . 16—Aug. 15 
slack and Calico Bass....June 25—Feb. 1 
Pike, Pickerel June 25—Mar. 1 
Other gamefish year 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

License not required. 
Black Bass, Crappie...May 30—Mar. 31 
Other me All year 

FLORID 

Res. $2. , 
All gamefish 


GEORGIA 
Res. hunting & 
$10.25, 
Trout 
Designated counties....Apr. 1—Nov. 14 
Rest of state.. All year 
Other gamefish... ~All year 








$10.50, 14-day ees. 


1 year* 





fishing $1. Non-res. 
i 


10-day $3.25, 1-day 





3. Non-res. $10, 
All gamefish 
ILLINOIS 
Res. $1. Non-res, $4, 10-day $2. 
Trout, except Lake Trout Apr. 1—Sept. 30 
Wall-eye Pike. May 1—Feb, 15 
Pickerel May 1—Nov, 30 
Smallmouth Bass 
Southern Zone............ May 15—Mar. 31 
Central Zone... June 1—Apr, 15 
Northern Zone June 15—Apr. 30 
Largemouth Bas Lake Trout, 
and other fish All year 


INDIANA 
Kes hunting & fishing $2; 
$1. Non-res, $3, 14-day $2. 
$1 additional. 
MRE ssc spasiensetscinseesiienssensiens May 1—Aug, 31 
Black, Silver or Yellow, White 
or Striped, and Rock Bass 
(Goggle-eye or Redeye), Pike 
Perch (Wall-eye), Pike or 
Pickerel...... June 16—Apr. 30 
Other gamefish year 


IOWA 
Res. hunting & fishing $2.50, fishing $1.50. 
Nea res., reciprocal, min, $3, 6-day $1.50. 
Catfish, except 
Bullhead.......... Apr, 15 
Trout... ontetnebanianh May 1 
Wall-e ike-Perch) 
or Sauger, White (Silver) and 


5-day $3. 
June 4—Oct. 31* 








women fishing 
Trout stamp 





Nov, 30* 
Nov. 30 


IOWA (cont'd) 
Yellow Bass, Northern Pike, 
Perch... -May 15—Feb, 15* 
Black, Warmouth, and Rock 
Bass, Sunfish, Bluegill May 30—Feb., 15* 
Rock Sturgeon, Paddlefish ....Closed 
Other gamefish All year* 
Note: Mississippi and Miss souri Rivers and 
inland waters of Lee County open all year, 
except for Black Bass, Rock Sturgeon, and 
Paddlefish, 





KANSAS 
Res. $1.50. Non-res., reciprocal, min. $3, 
15-day max., reciprocal, min. 
_ | EEE ES ) j—Apr. 24 
Other gamefish All year 





KENTUCKY 
Res. $2. Non-res. 
All gametish 

LOUISIANA 
Res. $1. Non-res. 
All gamefish. 


MAINE 
Res. hunting & fishing $4.25, fishing $: 
Non-res. $7.75, 15-day $1.73 », 3-day $: 
Salmon, Trout, Togue, W hite 
Perch, Pickerel 
Lakes and ponds Ice-out—Sept. 30 
Rivers above tidewater Ice-out—Sept. 15 
Brooks and streams....lce-out—Aug. 15 
Black Bass, fly fishing only June 1—June 20 
Black Bass 
Lakes and ponds........June 21—Sept. 30 
Rivers above tidewater June ) 5 
Brooks and streams June 


MARY LAND 
Res, $1.50. Non-res. $10, 3-day $1.75, 
Non-tidal waters: 
Catfish 
Designated CountieS............-.000/ All year 
Rest of state Feb, 15—Nov, 30* 
White and Hickory 
Herring... -Mar. 15—June 20 
Wall-eyes Apr. 1—Nov. 15 
Trout.. 15—Sept. 15* 
Pike 
Designated counties.....June i—Nov, 30 
Rest of state July 1—Nov, 15 
Black Bass 
Garrett County 5-—Nov. 30 
Other designated 
counties....... .June 1—Nov. 30 
Rest of state July 1-—Nov,. 30 
Other gametist All year 


ae nes 











Re men 


von-res. 
3-day 5 

, Se Apr, 15—July 31 
; -Feb, 15* 
July 1—Feb, 15 
15—Feb. 15 


Black Bass... 
Other gamefish Apr. 





MICHIGAN 
Res. $1.50, Non-res, 
stamp $1 additional. 
Bluegill, Sunfish.. Apr. 26—Mar. 31* 
Northern Pike, Pike Perch 
(Wall-eye Pike), Mus- 
Apr. 26—Mar, 15* 
Rainbow 
26—Sept. 14 
21—Dec, 31* 
All year* 


$3, 10-day $2. Trout 


Brook, Bro 
Trout... 

Black Bas 

Other gamefis 








MINNESOTA 
Res, $1.50, res, & wife $2. 
Inland waters: 

Trout, except Lake Trout May 3—Sept. 15 

Lake Trout (Landlocked 

Salmon) May 3—Sept. 25* & 

Dec, 29—Feb. 15* 
June 21—Nov. 30 
.May 17—Feb. 15 


Non-res, $4. 


Black Bass... 
Other gamefish.. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Res. artif. bait $1.25. 
day $1.25. 

All gamefish 


MISSOURI 
Res. hunting & fishing, state . county $2; 
fishing $1.50. Non-res, $5, 7-day $3. 
Impounded waters: 
All gamefish 
Other waters 
PN sccceissobtnsinincinnntenscienatiinden Mar. 
Black Bass, Jack Salmon 
(Wall-eye Pike). May 30—Nov. 30 
Other gamefish 15—Nov. 30 


MONTANA 
ag fish & birds $3, Non-res, $10, 3-day 
2.90 

All gamefish..........ssss000 May 18—Nov, 15* 





Non-res. 


All year 





All year 


1—Oct. 31 








NEBRASKA 
Res. hunting & fishing $2.50, fishing $1.50. 
Non-res., reciprocal, min. $10, 10-day re- 
ciprocal, min. $3. 
Trout 
Designated counties....Apr, 1—Oct, 31* 
Rest of state. All year* 
Other gamefish... All year* 


NEVADA 
Res. $3.50. Non-res. $6, 
All gamefish 
County and loca] seasons 
between Mar 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Res. hunting & fishing $4, 
Non-res. $6.25, 3-day $2.75. 
Lake Trout, Shad...........Jan. 1—Aug. 31* 
Salmon, Sunapee or Golden 

Trout Apr. 1—Aug. 31* 





5-day $3.50, 
1—Oct, 31* 


fishing $2.50. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE ws 
Brook a «May 1—Aug. 
Pp ickere . "tee 28—Jan. 
Pike vee White Perch, Horned 
May 28—Oct. 
Black Bas July 1—Oct, 
Yellow Perch, 
Cusk....0pen where fishing is permitted 
By fly fis hing only: 
Brook Trout in lakes and ponds; 
Lake Trout and Salmon in 
all waters Sept. 1—Sept. 30* 








NEW JERSEY 
Res. $3.15. Non-res. $5.50. 
Striped Bass............c.ccce Apr. 1—Nov. 30 
Trout, Landlocked 
Saimon Apr. 12—Sept. 30* 
Pike Perch (Wall-eye Pike), 
Pickerel, Pike............ May 20—Nov, 30, 
and Jan, 3—Jan. 25 
Black and Oswego Bass June 15—Nov. 30 
Other gamefish A year* 
Note: Special seasons for Delaware River 
and Bay. 
NEW MEXICO 
Res. $3. Non-res, $5, 10-day $3. 
Trout 
—— of 





Highway U. 5S. 
--May 1—Oct. 31* 
J 8 


__ Other gamefis h.. year* 


‘NEW YORK 
Res, hunting & fishing $3.75 
Non-res, $5.50, 3-day $2.75 
Striped Bass, Lake and Sea 
Sturgeon, White Perch 
Bullhead, Yellow Perch.. 
Otsego Whitefish or Otse g0 





, fishing $2.25. 


~All year 
-All year* 


1—Oct. 31* 
Lailes Trout, Landlocked 
and Chinook Salmon, 
Whitefish... A 1—Sept. 10* 
Trout.... .Apr., 12—Sept, 7* 
Pike I or Yel- 
low Pike), Blue Pike Perch, 
Pickerel, Northern Pike May 1—Mar. 1* 
Short-nose Sturgeon. «July 1—Apr. 30 
Muskalonge.. uly 1—Dec. 1* 
Black Bass.. July 1—Nov, 30* 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Res. hunting & fishing $4.10; fishing, state 
$3.10, county $1. “ 1-day 60c. Non-res. 
$6.10, 5-day $2.60, 1-day $1.10 
Trout 
Designated counties....Apr. 15—July 15 
Rest of state.... Apr. 15—Aug. 31 
Other gamefish.... ll year 








NORTH DAKOTA 
Res, 50c. Non-res. $3. 
Trout 
Perch, Crappie, 
Bluegill 
Wall-eye and Northern 
Pike. .May 16—Oct. 31 
a cicniiniistsitinnsmseatninniniang June 16—Oct, 31 


May 2—Sept. 30 
Sunfish, 
May 16—Feb. 28 








10- oy $1.25. 
All year* 


OHIO 
Res. $2.25. Non-res. 
All gamefish 


$3.25, 








OKLAHOMA 
Res. hunting & fishing $3.50, fishing $2. 
Non-res, $5, 10-day $2.25. 

All gamefish All year* 








OREGON 
Res. Tage & fis hing $7, 
res. $15, 7-day $:! 
Trout, Jack Salmon, 
Zones 1 and 2.... 
Rest of state... 
Winter seasons 


fishing $4. Non- 
Steelhead, Salmon 
Apr. 19—Oct. 12* 
soe May 3—Oct. 12* 


13—May 2* 
All year* 





Other gametish 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Res, $2.10. Non-res,, 
5-day $2.10. 

inland waters: 


reciprocal, min, $2.60, 


1! aif 31 


almon Trout...... 
Black Bass, Pike Perc h (Wall- 
eye), Pickerel, Great North- 
ern Pike, Muskellunge July 1—Nov, 30* 
Other gametish All year* 
Note: Special seasons for Delaware River, 
Lake Erie, and Pymatuning Lake. 
Warning: All fishing prohibited from March 
14 to April 15, except in rivers, lakes 
and ponds NOT stocked with trout. 





RHODE ISLAND 
. $2.25, Non-res., reciprocal, minimum 

. Tourist 6- day $1.50. 
Apr. 15—July 15 
June —Feb, 20 
All year 


s Pickerel. 
Other gamefish 








SOUTH CAROLINA 
Res, $1.10. Non-res. wee, 
1—Oct. 1 


All year 





SOUTH DAKOTA 
Res. $2. Non-res. $5, 10-day $3. 
Black Bass, Bluegill, Crappie, 
Sunfish, Rock and Silver Bass, 

Perch, Bullhead 
County seasons 
between May 1—Apr. 30* 
j Northern Pike 
or cere .May 1—Feb. 28 
Trout ..May 1—Sept. 30 


TENNESSEE 
Res. hunting & aaene $2; fishing 3-day $1, 
1-day 50c. Non-res., reciprocal, min. $5, 
3-day $1 
Trout Mar. 1—Oct. 1* 
Ce ae All year* 
TEXAS 
Res. $1.65. Non-res. 
All gamefish 








$5.25, 5-day $1.65. 
A 


ll year 








UTAH 
Res, gpatine & fishing $5, fishing $3. Non- 
res. $5 
Cc ‘attis h 
Bass, Crappie, 
Perch. 
Trout, S¢ 
Whitefish 


VERMONT 
Res, $1.75. 
3-day $2. 
Pike Perch, 
Lake Trout, 
Salmon.... fay 1—Aug. 31* 
Trout.. May 1—Aug. 14* 
Smeit.. June 1—Mar. 
Muskalonge June 15—Apr. 
Black Bass ..July 1—Nov. 30* 


All year* 
“ad 10—Oct. 12* 
lir 

June 14—Oct. 12* 





Sunfish, 
A a 





$5.25, 14-day $3.50. 


Pickerel...May 1—Mar. 14* 
enna: 


Non-res. 








VIRGINIA 
Res. $3; county, hunting & fishing $1, Non- 
res. $10. 
IDET iccastscicccsacsatodocenaerete May 1—Sept. 15* 
Black and Rock Bass, Wall- 
eyed Pike or Pike Perch 
East of Blue Ridge Mts. June 1—Mar. 15* 
W. of Blue Ridge June 20—Dec. 31* 
Other gamefish All year 


WASHINGTON 
Res. hunting & fishing $5. Non-res. $10, 
10-day $1.50, (Res. of Oregon and Idaho 
reciprocal. ) 
Trout, Bass 
Lowland lakes...........Apr. 20—Oct. 31* 
Streams and high lakes in East- 
ern Washington....May 18—Sept, 15* 
Streams and high lakes in west- 
ern Washington....May 18—Oct. 31* 








WEST VIRGINIA 
Res. —— & “aoe $3, fishing $2. Non- 
res. $10, 6-day 
Brook, Brown, and Rainbow 
Trout. Apr. 26—Sept. 1* 
Black Bas June 14—Mar, 14* 
All other gametish All year* 





WISCONSIN 
Res. $1. Non-res, $4; 
10-day $6. 
Inland waters: 
Lake Trout... Apr. 1—Sept. 30* 
Trout, except L ut..May 3—Sept. 7* 
Wall-eye or Sauger Pike, 
Northern Pike or Pick- 
May 17—Jan. 15* 
25—Nov. 1 
- 


non-res, & wife, 





Paddlefish \Brownkill Cat).. 
Other gametish A 
Note: Special seasons for boundary and 
outlying waters. 
WYOMING 
Res. $1. 50. Non-res. $10. 5- day $3. 
1 —Oct. 31* 








Note: Ling fishing closed. 


ALBERTA 
Res. (required 
2.25, 3-day $1, 


$1. 
Pickerel, 





only for trout waters) 
Non-res, all waters $2.25, 


Perch, Gold- 
All year* 
Grayling, Rocky Moun- 
tain Whitefish 
Red Deer and North Sas- 
lg Rivers and trib- 
May 1—Sept. 30 
and uribu- 
.June 1—Oct. 15* 
onienioeeiandsil All year 
-May 16—Sept. 15 











BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Res. $l—to be increased to $2. 
$7; non-res, Can. $3.50. 
Salmon 
Trout 
Tidal waters 
Non-tidal water 
Black Bass............ 
MANITOBA 
Res. (required only for winter angling) 
$2.50. Non-res.: Winter angling $2.50; 
summer angling $5.50, family $8. 
Lake, Speckled, Rainbow, and 
Brown Trout, Whitefish 
South of 53rd 
Parallel 
North of 5: 
Parallel AD 15—Sept. 
Pickerel or Wall-eye, Pike, Perch 
Goldeye, Moon-eye, Sauger, 
Maskinonge... May 13—Oct. 
Arctic Grayling .June 16—Oct. 
Black Bass 
South of 
Parallel 
North of 5 
Parallel} 
Note: Angling 
11—Feb. 15. 


(continued on page 81) 


Non-res. 


All year 





All year* 
far. 1—Nov. 30* 
July 1—Mar. 31* 





15—Sept. 24* 


July 1—Oct. 


y 15—Oct. 
designated lakes, ‘Nov. 





*Local exceptions. 


tSubject to change—consult state fish and game department. 
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The Game-Law Violator is a Thief?! 
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KIDS LOVE IT...and no wonder! With the Scott-Atwater 
complete Shift they have an outboard as maneuverable 
as an inboard. They can stop without turning the motor 
off, back up without swinging the motor around. 








. ee 
POP'S SHOWING OFF! But why not? That's the big Scott-~ 
Atwater 1-30 Shift he's running. A brawny 16-horse twin. 
Skims the water at 30...loafs at 1 MPH. "Stowaway" gas 
tank included. Remote speed and shift controls available. 


PICNIC FOR MOM! A Scott-Atwater starts 
with a gentle 8-inch pull...purrs on and 
on without a sputter. 








MEET THE SCOTT-ATWATER FAMILY! From front to 
rear: 1-30 Shift (16 HP), 1-25 Shift (10 HP), 
1-20 Shift (7.5 HP) and the 1-16 Shift (5 HP). 
There's one the right size and price for youl 


Also available: 1-12 NON-SHIFT, a husky 3.6 HP Single 








iSAPPOINTIVNG ? 
. SURE [ P 






‘BUT YOU'LL NEVER 
BE DISAPPOINTED 














Scientifically 
Refined from 
Pure 
Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil 
Solely for use 


m 
Outboards 


You need 
DUPLEX 
Outboard 

Motor 
GEAR 
LUBRICANT, 


Avoid disappointments with 
outboard performance. Use the oil scien- 
tifically and specifically produced to keep 
them in top shape with clean combustion 
chambers, plugs and rings ... and with 
valves and pistons working freely. That's 
Duplex Oxthoard Special Motor Oil. Don't 
take chances with ordinary oils. Ask for 
Duplex at marine and automobile service 
stations. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. . ss , 
Make up your mind you can’t be alluring 
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FOR THE GIRLS 


py ELIZABETH norRpecK 





s a critic said of a budding actress, 

A “She ran the gamut of emotions 
from A to B”—so did we in our 

April article arrive at stage B in our 


| discussion of stream fishing. So now 


let’s hike up our waders, take rod (not 
pole!) in hand, and see if we can get 
from B to C. And remember, hardly 
anybody ever gets to XYZ, except may- 
be Ray Bergman and a few other ex- 
perts who have devoted a lifetime to 
the study of fresh-water fish and their 
habits. 

That’s the fascinating thing about 
fishing—-never quite the same, always 
something new to learn. Every stream 
is different, so try to fish as many 
streams as possible; it will improve 
your fishing technique just as riding 
different horses will improve your abil- 
ity to handle difficult steeds. Trout 
develop individual idiosyncrasies and 
caprices of appetite; there is always 
a new fly to try, or a new approach you 
may have figured out in some midnight 
moment of insomnia. 

But before we start for the stream, 
let’s talk a little about a subject dear 
to every woman's heart—clothes. While 
almost any girl can look fairly nifty 
in gunning or riding clothes, you may 
as well make up your mind that no 
matter how good your figure is—and if 
you are an outdoor girl, it’s undoubted- 
ly plenty good—you are going to lo": 








like a shapeless pachyderm by the time 
you finish climbing into your fishing 
rig. Since you can’t be alluring, you 
might as well be comfortable. 

The air may be really teeth-chatter- 
ing on a fall or spring fishing day, and 
the water can further chill the blood 
of even the most ardent angler. Many 
layers of thinner clothes provide more 
insulation than a few thick ones. So, 
if any man who may happen to be read- 
ing these lines will please avert his 
eyes for a moment, we'll start with the 
foundation garment. Yes, I mean 
woollies. I wear ’em, and if you're 
smart, you will too. I buy the kind of 
long woollies made especially for skiers, 
with a strap under the instep to keep 
them from riding up. You can dress 
more or less normally from there out 
(normal for the woods, that is) in 
jeans or slacks, with a wool shirt and 
one or more sweaters, before you put 
on waders and fishing jacket. In warm 
summer weather you can doff various 
layers. In the hot dog days of July I 
even wade in jeans and wading shoes, 
without benefit of waders—though, in 
view of my snake article in May, I 
don’t suppose I should admit it. 


F gts put on at least two pairs of 
woolen socks under your waders, 
tien borrow an old pair of socks from 
a man in your family to protect the 
feet of your waders before you don 
your wading shoes with the felt soles. 
You can buy boot-foot waders, but I 
find the stocking-foot type and shoes 
far more comfortable. 

Now, to complete this unflattering 
picture, you might as well top your 
tresses with an old, battered hat of 
your brother’s or husband’s. It helps 
keep your head warm in cold weather 
and keeps the blackflies from chewing 
too much of your epidermis later on 
to say nothing of protecting your eyes 
and ears from a possible backcast. So 
there you are, all set to go and prob- 
ably feeling something like a cross be- 
tween the Scarecrow and the Tin Wood- 
man in the Wizard of Oz. If you can 
still walk, let’s get on down to the 
stream. 

Trout fishermen can be _ divided 
roughly into three classes. First, the 
‘meat hunters,’”’ whose idea of a per- 
fect day is to catch all that the law al- 
lows. Whether you belong to this class 
or not, it would be wise to familiarize 
yourself with the legal creel limit of 
the state where you are fishing, and 
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also the minimum legal length. It 
might save your male fishing com- 
panion (because I presume there is one 
lurking somewhere in the same stream) 
untold embarrassment in case a game 
warden happens along. You never can 
tell when they will, either. 

In the second class of fishermen, and 
really sporting, are those who want 
to catch only the big ones. And the 
third class, even more advanced in 
sportsmanship and by far the fewest 
in numbers, is made up of those who, 
after many years of devoted angling, 
get the biggest kick out of going after 
a certain hard-to-get trout, possibly 





Whatever happens, hang onto that rod 


one they have hooked before and lost 
when the leader broke. I have watched 
a determined angler patiently execute a 
campaign against such a fish, trying 
every approach to the pool, every kind 
of fly, every time of day—on successive 
days—until he caught it and trium- 
phantly recovered the original fly still 
embedded in its mouth. 

Well, girls, enough of this idle chat- 
ter. Here we are at Meadow Pool, and 
there is a rock to the right with the 
foam swirling around it, carrying down 
cebris and undoubtedly food for a hun- 
sry trout. Be careful in entering the 
stream, not only because a splash may 
trighten the trout, but because wading 
can be very difficult. There are hidden 
rocks, deep pockets, shifting stones. So 
feel your way along with your feet. 
Before taking a step forward, poke a 
foot ahead, sliding it along the bot- 
tom. I still bear a scar on my shin 
from bumping a submerged log, just 
because I had hooked a trout and was 
careless. 

With this exploring foot you can feel 
those hidden rocks, detect deep and 
treacherous pockets that may give you 
a spill. However, if you do fall—and 
inevitably you will sometime in your 
fishing career, just as every horseback 
rider is tossed off his horse—remember 
this: Whatever you do, save your 
precious rod. Hold it high, or if pos- 
sible without damaging it, toss it onto 
the bank before your feet go out from 
under you. Never mind trying to save 
your hair-do, your glasses, or your 
wrist watch—which you shouldn’t be 
wearing anyway. (If you must carry 
a watch, so you won't be late for that 
important rendezvous to share your 
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At the first sign of these symptoms of 


Athletes Foot 


~ gt Quinsana 
for quick relief! 


Burning, itching feet... peeling skin on soles of 
feet . . . cracks between toes. These are symptoms of 


miserable Athletes Foot. If you have any of them, get 
Quinsana, Quick! 

@ For Quinsana is a remarkable medicated powder 
that kills the fungi that cause Athletes Foot; that fights 
infection and soothes irritated skin! Shake Quinsana 
on vour feet, between your toes. To keep your feet cool 
and comfortable, shake it in your shoes! 










9] % of all foot 


specialists replying 
to a survey... use 
Quinsana on their patients! 


Follow the men who know so much about foot 
ailments. Among hundreds of foot specialists 
quizzed at the National Association of Chiropo- 
dists Convention, 91% of those who replied... 
said they used Quinsana on their patients. 














@ Use Quinsana twice a day @ See your chiropodist-podiatrist regularly 
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The Bausch & Lomb 
BINOCULAR 


..-World’s Best 
a 





Zephyr-Light 
7X,35mm 
Binocular 
Balcoted 
Optics 
$155, 

plus 


tax 


In selecting a bin- 
ocular, look for qualities 
which identify the true 
precision optical instrument. 
Only scientific design and precision 
manufacture can provide the 
seeing pleasure of close-up 
sharpness and brilliance—and 

a lifetime of service. To learn why 
Bausch & Lomb binoculars are 
world’s first choice ... to help 
you select the best glass for your 
own use... write for a free copy 
of 32-page booklet ‘Binoculars 
and How to Choose Them.” 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 10107 
Lomb Park, Rochester 2, N. Y. 
















sandwiches with him, carry a cheap 


| watch in a pocket of your slacks in- 


side your waders, or wear a clip watch 
high on that non-plunging neckline.) 
Come on. You haven’t fallen in—yet. 
When you do, pick a nice, warm day, 
| especially if the walk back to camp 
| and dry clothes is a long one. There 





If you can climb a tree in waders to 
retrieve a fly, you belong in the circus 


are few things I can think of more un- 
pleasant than a lengthy walk in waders 
| or boots wet on the inside. That’s the 
| advantage of wearing jeans or slacks 
under your waders, instead of just— 
ahem—those woollies. You can take 
off your waders, put your wading shoes 
back on (they will be too big, but never 
mind), and walk home in some degree 
of comfort. 

Now back into the stream with you. 
As you wade along, study the stream 
carefully, so you'll know where the 
| trout ought to be and not waste time 
| fishing barren water. Beginners often 
| make the mistake of fishing one pool, 
or one stretch of water, too long. Bet- 





}\\ | ter to move along, particularly if you 
m | land a fish. Experts can play and net 
\\ | a fish so quietly they don’t muss up 


Here's sportsmen’s paradise at some of the 
finest fishing grounds along the eastern coast 
. . Plenty of varieties such as cobia, spot, 
croaker, bluefish, trout, kingfish, flounder, 
black sea bass and striped bass — and many 
white marlin, dolphin and bonito are taken 
each summer too. So pack your tackle now 
and head for Virginia where the fishing’s fine! 


gs BOATS AND GUIDES AVAILABLE IN VIRGINIA’S 
¢ Colonial Beach © Messick 

© Willoughby Spit ¢ Newport News 
© Old Point Irvington 

e Urbanna e Deltaville 


© Cape Charles 
o Wachapreague 
@ Chincoteague 

@ Ocean View 
\ Bring the family! They'll find plenty of 
\ beautiful scenery, history, sports and fun 
\ under the sun fora vacation long to be re- 
membered! Write for Free Fishing Guide. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Room 807, 914 Capito! Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
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| the water too much, but invariably 
| beginners get excited, splash around, 
yell and altogether make a nuisance of 
Eset I know. I still do! 

| Look above and below exposed rocks 
| lying in the current, because that’s 
| Where a trout likes to lie and watch for 
food. Watch for little patches of rela- 
| tively smooth-surfaced “glides” hard by 
|a bank where the fish get fat feeding 
on insects or succulent green worms 
that drop upon the water. And don’t 
always work just the pools, which are 
apt to be overfished. 

Another thing: Don’t be afraid to 
change flies, even if it takes a bit of 
time. Time will give the fish a chance 
to recover their courage, in case they 
have been frightened, and a fresh fly 
may do wonders for their appetite. Be 
sure to pinch out the water from your 
“drowned” flies before putting them 
back in the fly box——carefully, or you'll 
rub off the hackle. After you have 





hooked a fish—-whoopee!—be sure to 
keep the line taut by lifting the tip of 
your rod, then stripping in line with 
your left hand. Let the trout wear 
himself out on the spring of the rod; 
don’t be too anxious to land him. A 
broken rod tip is costly to mend, and 
certainly won’t endear you to your male 
escort. 

Sooner or later, too, you are bound 
to get hung up, with your fly in a tree 
beyond any possible retrieve in your 
present semi-mobile state. (If you can 
climb a tree with waders on, you be- 
long in a circus.) Whatever you do, 
don’t yell for help. It’s your problem. 
If you can’t free the fly, give a tug 
and sacrifice fly and leader, then tie on 
more terminal tackle. If it’s a particu- 
larly good fly, remember where you 
lost it in case your masculine com- 
panion may want to rescue it later. 

Sun’s out now, so be extra careful of 
your shadow. Gosh, but this place is 
beautiful! Really doesn’t matter too 
much whether you catch your fish or 
not, does it? You’re a lucky girl, you 
know it? Most women live all their 
lives and never know the joy gf wad- 
ing a sparkling mountain stream. 

What’s that you say? Most people 
believe fishing is strictly a man’s sport? 
Certainly it used to be. Women were 
handicapped by taboos, feminine cloth- 
ing, man’s prejudice, and the time- 
consuming drudgery of keeping a home. 
Today they have been liberated from 
most of these restrictions—one of the 
few compensations of living in this 
atom-threatened age. Take advantage 
of it, gals, if you possibly can. It will 
bring you health, peace of mind, and 
a greater companionship with the man 
in your life. THE END 


Guides Go to School 


school for guides was launched in 

New Brunswick with a six-day 
course held at the Maritime Forest 
Ranger School, Fredericton, in May. 
The program is sponsored by the New 
Brunswick Guides’ Association with the 
object of giving better service to sports- 
men who fish and hunt in the province 
by providing guides who are well versed 
in woodcraft and conservation. 

At the initial course, young guides 
were given theoretical and practical 
instruction in the duties and responsi- 
bilities of their job, map reading, use 
of the compass, game management, and 
dendrology (study of trees and shrubs). 
Their teacher was H. W. Blenis, in- 
structor at the Forest Ranger School. 


Woods Wisdom 


portsmen planning vacation trips will 

find a wealth of good advice in a 
booklet When You Are in the Woods 
prepared by the New York State Uni- 
versity College of Forestry. Written by 
Fay Welch, forester and authority on 
camping, it tells how vacationists can 
keep themselves comfortable and safe 
in the woods. Single copies of the book- 
let will be sent free on request to State 
University of New York, College of 
Forestry, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
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Agrimi in its native Cretan mountains 


Box 527L, Route No. 6, Rockaway, New Jersey 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


| these peaks, at from 3,500 to 7,000-ft. 
| altitude, that the graceful animal lives. 

Its magnificent horns sweep straight 

back like a scimitar—instead of having 
the coil shape of the domestic goat’s— 
and grow to a maximum length of 32 
in. An adult specimen weighs up to 
| 100 lb. Extremely intelligent and very 
shy, it can be approached by only the 
most skilled stalkers. 

John and I protested that this beau- 
tiful and rare creature should certainly 
be spared. Our Cretan friends agreed 
entirely. ‘But after all,” they said, 
“it’s so Many years since we've had a 
festival.” 

Only next day—when we noticed how 
remarkably well the meat supply was 
holding out—did we discover the full 
truth: three days’ festival, three agrimi! 

“There is a hunter in the valley,” we 
were told, “who killed 42 last year.’’ 





t that moment we began our cam- 

paign. For the remainder of our six 
| weeks of wandering from village to vil- 
lage, we tried to persuade the hospitable 
shepherds and huntsmen to shoot some- 
thing else when they needed a special 
delicacy for a feast. The whole world, 
we told them with justified exaggera- 
tion, was looking at Crete in horror be- 
| cause of the massacre. 

Only over the last century has the 
agrimi been threatened with extinction. 
High-powered rifles and scope sights 
seem to have sealed its doom. True, 50 
years ago the Greek government out- 
lawed agrimi hunting and imposed se- 





vere penalties for violations, but en- 
forcement of the law is quite impossible 
among the stanchly independent moun- 
taineers. 

Even so, up to the German conquest 
of Crete in 1941, there were still several 
hundred agrimi left. Then, however, 
large numbers of refugees, guerrillas, 
and Greek, British, and Australian sol- 
diers fled to the mountains. The coun- 
try was wild and craggy—virtually im- 
penetrable by more than small patrols 
of Germans, so food was the main prob- 
lem of the guerrilla forces. Compelled 
by near starvation, they started hunting 
agrimi in a big way. 

One could only hope that, with the 
end of the war, the goat might have a 
chance to increase again. But, with the 
Cretan love of good food, its future is 
dubious. We discovered, for instance, 
that the hunter who had shot 42 used 
a Bren gun! 

The mountaineers are extremely wary 
of being caught with hide, horns, or 
other evidence. Thus, once shot, the 
agrimi is promptly roasted and eaten, 
and its hide and horns destroyed. An 
Athens zoologist said he knew of no 
zoological museum which possesses even 
a mounted specimen. 

There is ample evidence that agrimi 
were once extremely abundant, living 
safely in large herds throughout Crete. 
Many legends pay tribute to the goat's 
swiftness and intelligence, and the near 
impossibility of killing it with the bows 
and arrows then in use. 

The specimen in the Washington Zoo 
was taken by Manoli, a famed guerrilla 
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leader who helped kindnap General 
Kreipe during the German occupation. 
High in the mountains, in August, 1948, 
his hunting dogs drove the animal into 
a rock cleft, where it was unable to 
escape. The kid was only two days old, 
and badly mauled. The mother had fled. 

Manoli took the animal back to his 
village, where a domesticated nanny 
served as foster mother. The agrimi 
thrived, and became perfectly tame. It 
was named Kri-kri, from the Greek 
word for billy goat—kriara. 

The subsequent adventures of Kri-kri 
make an amusing story. A police ser- 
geant offered to buy the agrimi. Manoli, 
like most Cretan mountaineers, was not 


man who brought him to America 


interested in money, but he offered to 
swap this outstanding rarity of the ani- 
mal kingdom—for a box of rifle bullets! 

The exchange was agreed upon. 

The policeman, however, had no goat 
to suckle the agrimi, so he gave Kri-kri 
to a herdsman called Protopapadakis. 
Kri-kri soon became the pet of the local 
children, following them around like a 
dog. 

The outside world got its first inkling 
of Kri-kri’s existence in 1950, when 
Protopapadakis walked over the moun- 
tains to Khania, Crete’s second city, 
and proposed to give the agrimi to 
President Truman in gratitude for 
American aid to Greece. His neighbors, 
the herdsman explained, had collected 
a million drachmas (about $70) toward 
shipping costs. 

After that, both Protopapadakis and 
Kri-kri basked in publicity Both of 
them were flown to America for a whirl 
of presentation ceremonies that culmi- 
nated in a triumphant parade through 
Washington en route to the zoo in Rock 
Creek Park. 

“If only I could find a female agrimi!”’ 
Protopapadakis told me, when I visited 
him in Crete. “I hate to think of Kri-kri 
being lonely. Besides, I’d like another 
trip to America.” 

One can only hope that Bren guns 
don’t finish off the remaining agrimi 
first!—Rey Butler. 
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“Your new Airex Brown Godart is the best 
spinning lure for trout ve ever used,” says 
Teofilo F. Valdez, Monterey, 
Mexico, who took these two 
beauties in the Barra Cha- 
barria. Great for pike and 
bass, too! Runs deep, re- 
trieves slowly. Single hook 
best for baiting. 


OTHER SURE-KILLER AIREX LURES 
AIREX WILDCAT — Perfect shallow 


water lure for trout, bass, pan fish. 
Treble hook: counter-rotating pro- 
pellers prevent line twist. 65¢ 









AIREX DEVIL DOG — Red metal head, 
curved plastic body. Wobbler treble 
hook. For bass, pike, trout, pan 
fish. 65¢ 


AIREX MERRY WIDOW — Takes trout, 
bass, pike, pickerel. Graduated spheres 
with colorful palmer and streamer. 
Slow retrieving vibrating spinner 
blade. 65¢ 


You'll want the new 1952 Airex Mastereel. 
Spare spool, new reversible handle with 
silent synchromesh gears which are guaran- 


CORPORATION teed for life. Ask to see new Airex Spinning 


‘ 
lines too. 


| Division of the Lionel Corporation ¢ 411 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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My rifle jammed. It was Ethie who dropped the rhino—so close to me IT could have kicked it 


* 


i 
* - 4 


by RALPH HAMMER 


ould you take your wife on a safari 

in British East Africa? How would 

she stand the heat, the scorpions, 
ants, and cobras? How would she react 
when facing animals that could run a horn 
through her, or tramp on her until she 
looked like a potato chip? 

I wondered about these things when I 
was planning our safari. But Ethie was 
used to hardships, and she begged to go. 
Taking her proved to be the finest invest- 
ment I’ve ever made, and good life insur- 
ance, too. Before the trip was over she’d 


killed an elephant, a leopard, antelope, ga- 
zelles, wart hogs, and zebras. And on one 
particular hunt in a wild area between Lake 
Natron in Tanganyika and Lake Magadi in 
Kenya, she flattened a big rhino that came 
close to making her a widow. 

Ethie grew to five foot four and 120 
pounds, and stayed there. She’s shot rifle- 
range courses with men, qualifying with the 
best, and she handles her .300 Weatherby 
Magnum as well as she does her .30/06. 
Malindi and Melefu, our black gunbearers, 
called her ‘““Memsaab.”” Fearless themselves, 
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We gave most of the eland meat to the camp-following Masai 


they admired the same quality in her. 

When we'd practiced on topis, kon- 
gonis, and gerenuks, and were ready 
for rhinos we set up camp under a big 
mango tree beside a stream that’s so 
near the equator its water is tepid. Our 
two large fly tents, with bath compart- 
ments, and a mess tent kept us cool, or 
what they call cool in Africa. 

“Right here,” our white hunter said 
happily, ‘“‘we should find a rhino behind 
every bush.” 

Ethie and I smiled, rather sickly per- 
haps. We'd come to shoot rhinos, but 
we didn’t want to be mobbed by them. 


t 4:30 a.m. a tall native in a white 
robe loomed in the tent door, lit 
the lantern, and set down tea by our 
beds. The temperature inside the tent 
had just dropped enough so I could 
stand a sheet over me. I felt like tell- 
ing the boy I'd be damned if I'd drink 
hot tea. But I didn’t. He wouldn’t have 
understood. I merely said, ‘‘Jambo.” 

“Good morning,” he replied. These 
were the only English words he knew. 

When I'd downed the tea the tall one 
came in again. 

“Bafu?’’ he asked. 

Bath! What a dumb hour for a bath. 
But in Africa there are advantages in 
it. In the dim light you can't see what’s 
in the tin tub with you. It might be a 
spider, a black worm, or a leech. In 
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addition, you can’t 
see what you’re us- 
ing for water. Our 
boys got water 
from a stream that 
is constantly being 
riled up by big cat- 
fish and snakes. 
Baki, our head 
skinner, who re- 
sembles a _ pirate, 
was responsible for 
most of the muddi- 
ness. An ardent cat- 
fisherman, he even 
tied a line to his 
foot while he slept. 

I bathed and 


shaved. Then the 
cook yelled ‘‘Cha- 
kula tiari.’’ 


Breakfast. But 
Mpishi, our cook, 
was in no mood for 
special orders. He 
was sore because 
we'd been unable 
to buy him green 
sandals to match 
the green, flowing 
robe which was the 
identifying uniform 
of his position. And 
he was especially 
sore this morning. 
During the night 
he’d helped himself 
on the quiet to a 
prime fillet of im- 
pala, and had put 
it in a sack and 
used it for a pillow. 
But a leopard had 
snitched it from 
under his head. Its 
tracks showed clear in the earth. He 
said, in his limited English, “You 
should keel those big cat.” 

We choked down cold fried eggs and 
rubbery wart-hog chops. Then we 
searched for the impala fillet, and found 
it cached in a tree some yards behind 
our tent. I remembered waking up in 
the night and being aware of some- 
thing rubbing against the guy ropes. 
That leopard! 

We took our seats in the smaller 
safari car just as the sun touched the 
tips of the green escarpment with gold. 
It was hot, even that early, and dusty. 
In some spots there was high brush, in 
others grass. But it was mostly desert, 
sandy and stony. We rode for hours 
past herds of Grant’s gazelles, wilde- 
beest, and zebras, but we saw no rhinos. 
Where were they? They were supposed 
to be behind every bush. Heat rose from 
the sand in waves, and the canteens 
worked overtime. The gunbearers and 
skinners had their own thirst-quencher 
—a special brand of mud and germs 
scooped from the stream. For them, 
boiled water had no kick in it. 

Malindi leaned from the front seat. 
“Kifaru,” he whispered. 

It was a rhino, standing in the thin 
shade of a bush. He was shhuge, and as 
he faced us, sniffing the wind, his raised 
horn looked like a spire. He didn't like 
the looks of us, but we liked him. I 
grabbed my .450 Watts, and Ethie 


reached for her movie camera. She 
popped through the hatch in the top 
of the car to use her short tripod. She 
wanted to photograph this armor-plated 
behemoth before I tangled with him. 
The driver edged up, I held my rifle 
tight, the camera whirred, and the skir- 
ners and gunbearers hardly breathed. 

The rhino was trying to see past his 
horn with his little eyes, and seemed 
to be trying to make up his mind 
whether to charge the truck or run 
away. It all depended on what kind of 
night he’d had, and which side of the 
grass he’d got out of that morning. He 
didn’t charge. Instead he turned and 
galloped off, his tall snout high-hatting 
us. We started after him, slithering 
and caroming over the pockmarked 
earth. 


.. the hummocks, gullies, soft 
spots, and stones, we gained on 
the beast. Then, within seventy-five 
yards of us, the rhino stopped and faced 
us. The truck stopped. Ethie dove up 
through the hatch again with her 
camera, and got her tripod set. I held 
my rifle, thumb on safety, finger on 
trigger. 

Though the truck had stopped, the 
motor kept running. Even with switch 
off it was kicking back and forth shak- 
ing the truck as if it were hiccuping. 

“Stop the motor,’’ Ethie yelped. She 
banged the roof. 

Malindi whispered that it wasn’t the 
driver’s fault. “We can’t stop it,” I 
told her. “It’s boiling and it runs by 
itself.” 

The rhino listened with his trumpet 
ears. I was watching him so intently 
I almost fell out. 

“Won't you please stop the engine?” 
Ethie moaned. 

When Ethie is as insistent as that 
even motors pay attention. It stopped. 
She buzzed off footage. Then the rhino 
turned and loped off. Again we rocketed 
away after him over the fluted desezt. 

We kept chasing that rhino, stopping 
for pictures, barging after him again, 
until Ethie had taken 100 feet of film. 
But we never got close enough for a 
shot, and there wasn't enough cover for 
a stalk. After crossing the plain, the 
rhino plunged into deep brush. We 
drove slowly back to camp and shot a 
big eland on the way. 

That evening Baki skinned out the 
eland cape. After our boys had their 
fill of the meat we gave the rest of it, 
with the exception of one hindquarter, 
to some spear-carrying Masai who had 
hung around camp so long we felt sorry 
for them. That night we dreamed of 
juicy roast eland. 

But at breakfast next morning we 
knew something was wrong. Mpishi 
the cook was scowling again. He wasn’t 
wearing his green robe. He had shoris 
on, and a brown felt hat. He shrugged 
as if he had done all he could. 

“Nyama kwenda,” he said, and rolled 
his eyes. 

“You mean the eland roast is gone ?”’ 
Ethie asked. 

Mpishi glowered, nodded. 

At first we thought the Masai had 
stolen it. But Malindi shook his head 
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and pointed to pug marks in the ground. 
“Chei,”’ 

Leopard! Mpishi grimaced. 

We ran to the big tree in back of 
the tents, and high in its crotch hung 
what was left of our hindquarter of 
eland. Too much had been eaten to 
make a. meal out of the rest, even if 
we'd wanted it. 

“I tell you keel those big cat,” 
Mpishi cried indignantly. Then he pro- 
ceeded to cook breakfast barefooted 
in his shorts and brown hat. He refused 
to put on his stylish green robe for 
careless people. 

We didn’t have our hearts in rhino 
hunting that morning, so we went after 
Grant’s gazelle instead, and came back 
early. We were thinking of that leopard 
and how to get rid of him. Somehow 
we had to coax that green robe back on 
Mpishi; upon leaving camp, we'd no- 
ticed the sweat pour off him as he bent 
over a steaming kettle of soup. 

Ethie and I sneaked off late in the 
afternoon to target in her .30/06 since 
it had been off a little. Our minds were 
on that leopard. We knew he hung 
around a tree that had so many baboons 
in it you’d have thought it would fall 
over. We called it the baboon tree. 


e sat on a stump and fiddled with 

Ethie’s rifle. We found a loose 
screw in the scope mount and tightened 
it. Just as the sun went down behind 
the escarpment the baboons began to 
screech. We glanced at each other. 
“Must.be that leopard,” I said, trying 
not to sound scared. Should the two of 
us, with only one rifle, tackle that leop- 
ard? I wasn’t too sure. But it would 
take too long to go back to camp, and 
the prospect of a leopard hunt might 
stir up a rumpus. Ethie decided it. 

“Let’s get him,” she said. 

“We only have your rifle; you'll have 
to shoot him.” 

“That’s O.K. We've got to get rid of 
that leopard or some morning we'll find 
Mpishi has taken off for Nairobi. The 
No. 2 cook can’t even make tea. And I 
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We stand over the old heap of leather and bones that almost made Ethie a widow 


want to get that green robe back on 
Mpishi.”’ 

We tested the wind and crept slowly 
toward the baboon tree. The screech- 
ing was louder now. We could imagine 
the big spotted cat crouching, watching, 
hoping to mesmerize an ape. A quick 
spring, a scream, and one less baboon. 
Now we were quite close to the tree. 
Suddenly I heard a slight noise behind 
us. I turned. Malindi and Melefu were 
flattened out in the grass. Melefu had 
brought my rifle and a box of shells. I 
felt easier as I loaded up. The boys 
grinned as they watched me. On a 
safari you’re watched the way mamma 
watches a spoiled child. But we were 
glad they’d come. 


We tried the wind again. It was 


from the big tree to us. We hunkered 
up to it by inches, crawling on hands 
and knees through the clumps of grass 





After trailing the rhino, we took this eland bull. His horns measure thirty inches 


and small bushes, knowing that if we 
made the faintest sound the leopard 
would vanish. The sun sank lower. 
Ethie advanced with her .30/06, safety 
off, her finger on the trigger. She'd 
have only a jiffy, perhaps only a flash. 

Malindi caught my eye. He pointed. 

I showed Ethie. She saw it. Yellow. 
The leopard was slinking over a slight 
mound into the grass. Ethie, almost in 
a sitting position, slid her elbows over 
her shins and looked through her scope. 
The rifle barked. 


he leopard rolled over and slid off 

the mound. I started to run up, 
though I knew better. Strong arms 
held me tight. 

“Ngoja, ngoja,’”’ Malindi muttered. 

So I waited. Ethie held her rifl 
ready while Malindi and Melefu threw 
stones at the leopard. It didn’t move. 
We walked up cautiously. The cat was 
dead. The bullet had broken its neck. 

I was as proud as if I’d done the 
shooting myself. Maybe we'd never have 
got him if it hadn’t been for the racket 
from those baboons. The leopard was so 
busy watching them he didn’t spot us. 
And perhaps we wouldn’t have made it 
without Malindi’s sharp eyes. Just the 
same, Ethie’s shot was magnificent, and 
I told her so. 

Cradling their hands, Melefu and 
Malindi carried Ethie to camp. The 
drivers beeped the horns of the safari 
trucks, and Baki ran out with skinning 
knives. There’d be no catfishing for 
him that night. Mpishi, scowl gone, dis- 
appeared, and in a few moments came 
out in his green, flowing robe. 

Sleeping was easier that night. We 
were used to the jungle sounds that 
came with the dark: the deep-bellied 
roar of the lion stretching his vocal 
muscles; the hyena’s laugh, like the 
chortling of a demented person; the 
elephant’s trumpeting, vibrant and big- 

(continued on page 89) 
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all 


I’ve engaged in one of the strangest duck hunts in 
the annals of gunning. The scene is Wonsan Harbor, 
North Korea; the time, January, 1952; my weapon, a bolt- 


few skeptics may doubt my story, but I have proof that 


action Springfield of vintage 1918; my duckboat, one of 
Uncle Sam’s 2,100-ton destroyers. The box score: eleven 
ducks (Communist, of course), eight on the wing and 
three sitting. 

Official press releases have given the U.S.S. O’Bannon 
credit for destroying numerous targets in Wonsan. During 
our bombardment of this North Korean traffic hub we 
scored hits on everything from oxcarts to locomotives; we 
burned buildings, destroyed bridges, sank sampans, and 
knocked out gun emplacements. In fact, we had orders to 
shoot at everything that moved—but just how that came 
to include ducks takes a little explaining. 

Now, perhaps I should explain that a destroyer skipper 
Sometimes has time on his hands. After having been in 


jae 


command for a year or so, the skipper who does everything 
himself isn't worth his salt. It’s a tradition on small ships 
that the officer of the deck be a capable seaman. A young- 
ster in his early twenties, a year out of college NROTC, 
has more authority as a destroyer O.0.D. than a Naval 
Academy graduate, class of ’38, would have on a battle 
wagon. Happy is the destroyer skipper who, after a year’s 
supervision, can boast four young officers who can get the 
ship underway, take it in and out of a harbor, and fight the 
ship if need be. Then his job becomes one of supervision, 
and most of his hours are spent sitting in the “Old Man’s” 
chair on the bridge, trouble-shooting only when necessary. 

By the time the O’Bannon arrived in Wonsan for her bom- 
bardment mission, I had been gently but firmly kicked 
upstairs by a bunch of very capable gents who, a year 
earlier, had been (a) a paint-and-dye salesman, (b) a junior 
executive in an advertising firm, (c) a school-teacher, and 
(d) a filling-station operator. So (continued on page 99) 
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o you ever dream of virgin waters, 
flowing between emerald aisles of 

the forest, tumbling through can- 

yons so immense they shut out all but 
a ribbon of the sky, with swirling sap- 
phire pools that have never been touched 
by an artificial fly? And do you reflect 
sadly that while there are such Edens 
on the North American continent, most 
of them are far beyond the reach of 
ordinary fishermen like you and me? 
Well, last summer I found such a 
stream. More than half the population 
could get to it in a day or so of fast 
driving. And—hold on to your waders 
I’m not going to say that I’ve taken a 
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solemn vow to keep its identity a secret. 
If you're interested, I'll tell you all 
about it--even how to reach it. And 
issue a brief word of warning: If your 
heart is weak, your muscles are soft, or 
your guts less durable than cast iron, 
stick to your roadside streams. This is 
no place for boys. 

I was camped on the headwaters of 
Hazel Creek with Charlie Tombras, Jim 
Cable, and Hungry Hadaway. Hazel 
Creek flows off the backbone of the 
Great Smoky Mountains in western 
North Carolina and pours’ through 
thirty miles of wilderness into Fontana 
Lake. Once, before Fontana Dam was 
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By CHARLES ELLIOTT 


built, a narrow road wound into the re- 
mote country and kept a few mountain 
families in touch with civilization. But 
when their land was condemned for the 
dam, they moved out, and the wilder- 
ness reclaimed the clearings they had 
made. 

Hazel Creek itself is a fine trout 
stream. On this trip we were a goo? 
twenty miles from Fontana Lake, along 
a portion of the creek that few fisher- 
men ever reach. But for some reason 
our luck had been poor. In two days I 
kept only five trout out of more than 
eighty that came to my net. Not one 
would go more than eleven inches. 
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You have to be rugged to reach this remote stream 


in the Great Smokies, but the rainbows are werth it 


We sat beside the fire, foraging on 
brookies and rainbows, and Charlie 
Tombras suddenly put down his plate. 
“I’m fed up,” he said, “with doing noth- 
ing. Let’s go where we can catch some 
trout.” 

Hungry Hadaway dropped the re- 
mains of a ten-inch fish carcass into 
the fire. He leered across the flames 
at Tombras. ‘There ain’t a better creek 
this side of the Yukon,” he said, ‘‘and 
you know it.” 

“There is a better one,’ Tombras 
said, “and it’s right beyond that high 
ridge, at the head of Bone Valley.” 

Jim Cable was staring at him. ‘Yes,” 
he said solemnly, ‘“‘there is. But brother, 
if you go over there you can count me 
out.” 

“What’s the matter with it?” I asked. 

“Nothing that two weeks in a good 
hospital won’t cure,” said Cable glumly. 

“Oh, the trip will be a little rough,”’ 
Tombras admitted. ‘But I'll guarantee 
one thing——you’ll never forget it.” 


ie if there’s anything I’m gullible 
about, it’s fishing. The promise of 
tackle-smashing lunkers will make me 
head in almost any direction with al- 
most any promoter. So we agreed that 
Tombras and I would trek across the 
mountain next day to the mystery 
stream, and leave the headwaters of 
Hazel Creek to Cable and Hadaway. 

We left our camp at first light and 
followed a dew-saturated fire trail that 
climbed away from Hazel Creek and up 
the mighty backbone of a ridge. On the 
bald summit we paused to catch our 
breath and watch the sun swing up its 
golden pathway into the morning sky. 
Then we left the fire road and cut cross- 
country, following a game trail. 

There were blackberry briers and 
patches of the stiff-spined prickly ash, 
sharp enough to cut the leather off a 
rhino’s back. To get away from the 
razors, we mucked through a bog and 
followed a mountain brook between 
sheer walls. Then the game trail 
climbed a 75-degree slope. I battled 
gravity and my avoirdupois for a thou- 
sand yards before I fell on my face and 
caught a handhold on a slender sapling 
to keep from sliding off the face of the 
mountain. 

“This marks the spot where I quit,” 
I gasped. “I’m going back to camp.” 

Tombras slid down beside me and 
hooked a bony leg round a tree. He 
stared at me scornfully. “Sure,” he 
said, without a trace of sympathy. “Go 
on back-——if you can find the way.”’ 

I lay panting until there was no 
longer any danger of my heart breaking 
a rib, then cautiously sat up. “Look,” 
I said, “what kind of fish does that 
creek have in it to be worth this?” 

Tombras grinned. “They’re big as 


salmon,” he said, “they strike like 
muskies, jump like sailfish, pull like 
tuna 7 

“Then why in hell,” I asked, 
everyone passed them up ?”’ 

“Before we get back to camp,”’ Tom- 
bras replied, ‘‘you’ll know why.” 

I thought I knew why already. I 
staggered onto my feet and tracked 
him up the vertical earth. Twenty min- 
utes later we crawled into a high gap 
and paused once more to get our 
breath. For a moment I forgot the 
turmoil and exhaustion raging inside 
me. We stood and looked out upon gi- 
gantic ends of upended earth that 
sprawled away to the horizon. Wisps 
of clouds floated along the top rim of 
the valley and a veil of haze gave the 
distant mountain peaks an ethereal 
quality, as though they hung suspended 
between the heavens and the earth. 

The sheer magnificence of the scene 
was almost numbing, and I thought 
dimly that I’d been amply repaid for 
my struggle up the mountain—even if I 
caught no fish. Filled with a sense of 
solitude and space, I forgot my buckling 
knees and the sweat running down my 
face. 

“That’s the creek down there,” 
Charlie said, and I came back to earth 
with a start. 

Holding our unjointed rods close to 
our bodies to protect them from the 
brush, we plunged down the almost 
vertical slope for a quarter mile, then 
angled through a forest of hemlocks 
and hardwoods. The slope flattened 
into a valley cove and then into a park 
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where the grass brushed our shoulders. 
Just beyond the park was the creek. 
While Tombras clicked his rod to- 
gether and strung the line through the 
guides, I walked along the bank for a 
hundred yards, my fever slowly going 
up. I knew beyond a doubt that while 
these were not virgin waters in the 
sense that they’d never been fished, 
few men had seen them. There were 
none of the telltale signs that fishermen 
leave along most trout streams—the 
broken twigs around the deeper pools, 
the patches of moss knocked off rocks, 
the crushed sticks along the water's 
edge. I waded the other shoreline back 
to where Charlie sat, his fly box open, 
carefully studying an assortment of 
hackles, nymphs, and fantails. 


, ape of years ago when I fished 
LA this creek,” he said, “I found that 
it has two types of water, and that 
each has to be fished a different way. 
Use your wet flies in the deep pools 
and your drys in the long flats where 
the water moves slowly around the 
rocks and ledges. Drop dry flies in the 
tails of the riffles, too, and you'll get 
strikes.”’ 

“I’m looking for the grandpas,” I 
said. ‘‘Where are they?” 

“If you find a hole where twelve- 
inchers don’t rush your cast, stay with 
it. An old lunker probably lives there 
who’s run out all the other fish.” 

Leaving Charlie to fish at the junction 
of the trail and the stream, I plowed 
through the brush for almost a mile to 
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Here’s a fishing Eden within two days’ travel for half this country’s population 
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where the creek thundered over a twen- 
ty-foot waterfall into a blue pool 
trimmed in hemlock sprays and laurel. 
I tipped my leader with a Tellico nymph, 
tied on a Pale Evening Dun dropper, 
and laid the flies at the head of the pool. 
I felt a tinge of disappointment when 
the cast washed out to me, but remem- 
bered what Tombras had said. So I re- 
trieved and cast again where white 
water churned into the blue. 

The flies swirled along the current 
and sank out of sight into the turquoise 
depths. They washed at an angle away 
from the falls, and suddenly the knot 
at the end of my leader ducked out of 
sight. I set the rod tip, and a small 
trout, around ten inches, came clear, 
showering bright drops into the hem- 
lock. He cut across the pool, jumped 
again, and bored for depth. After a 
few minutes I brought him to the net 
and released him in the stream below. 


y fourth cast brought out a nine- 
M incher, so I gave up the pool and 
scraped my shins climbing a rock wall 
to get above the waterfall. Charlie had 
told me that the stream up there was 
typical dry-fly water. I changed my 
cast to one brown and one gray bi- 
visible and waded in. 

But here again all the fish were 
small. For more than an hour I toyed 
with the bivisibles, fishing them along 
the shallow pools and over the bellies 
of the rifles. The rainbows were strik- 
ing daintily, nipping at the tips of the 
feathers; unless I struck the instant I 
glimpsed a wash of color in the riffle I 
missed my fish. Several times I changed 
the drys, trying half a dozen combina- 
tions, but the one I'd started out with 
was the most productive. 

I carried the cast with me into the 
next series of pools, but the big waters 
simply did not react to the drys. After 
some fly work that was very accurate 
for me, I abandoned the bivisibles and 
slipped my dry-fly box into the rear 
pocket of my fishing jacket where it 
would not tempt me again. 

I rummaged through my streamer kit 
for a fly large enough for one of those 
huge rainbows that, according to Char- 
lie, lurked in the shadows of the deep 
waters. I chose one of the jungle-eye 
types having a light ginger feather, be- 
cause it had the best action of any 
streamer in my kit. It had turned up 
some mighty strikes in its day. 

I wish I could describe the first pool 
I worked with it. I remember every de- 
tail, but it was one of those spots to 
which words, or even a photograph, 
cannot do justice. A color film might 
show the emerald wall of rhododendron 
set in white blossoms touched with 
rouge, the russet hemlock trunk with 
purple shadows curling languidly around 
it, the fast white water where the pool 
began, and the sun-dappled surface 
where it ended. But cold film could 
never record the forest fragrance drift- 
ing under the trees, the leaves that 
quivered at the fingertips of the wind, 
the mighty volume of melody from for- 
est and stream that filled the valley 

I waded knee-deep into one edge of 
the pool, made a iong backcast, and 
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flicked the streamer into a corner of 
the eddy where it would not disturb the 
darker waters beyond. I fished out the 
sunny side of the hole, retrieved, and 
cast again to the purple water boiling 
under the massed flowers and around 
the hemlock trunk. 

The streamer did its job beautifully. 
It darted like a lost stone roller looking 
for its school, swept under the tree root, 
and shot toward the end of the pool. I 
was watching it closely for a strike 
when I had a curious optical illusion 
that part of a hemlock root had torn 
loose and was drifting downstream be- 
hind the fly. Almost before my senses 
could adjust themselves, the root leaped 
into a silver flash, the fly disappeared, 
and my bamboo bent into an alarming 
arc. 

The shock was as great as if I had 
whipped my wet line across a high- 
voltage wire. It paralyzed me from my 
brain to the uncertain perch of my felt 
soles. While I stood helpless a monster 
rainbow surged out, shattering the sur- 
face of the water in a vicious bid for 
freedom. I set back on the rod. Fortu- 
nately for the slender bamboo my strike 
came too late. One foot slipped and I 
went down in the icy current. The fly 
whipped out of the underslung jaw and 
into the low-hanging rhododendron 
limbs, snarling the leader like a spider 
web. 

I stumbled dripping to my feet and 
tried to shake it loose, but the tangle 
was anchored as firmly as if human 
hands had tied it there. I paid out line 
and backed slowly ashore on buckling 
knees. 

Perched on a rock at the water’s 
edge, I spilled damp tobacco grains into 
my pipe and lit them with a shaky 
match. I know a big trout when I see 
one. With proper allowances for my 
bugging eyes and a touch of buck fever, 
I estimated the rainbow’s length at a 
good two feet; actually he’d seemed as 
large as a four-foot salmon I once 
caught. 


y pulling straight on my line I could 

have broken the leader, but the fly 
was the only one of its kind in my kit; I 
couldn’t abandon it. There might be 
other mammoths in the pools upstream. 
I'd hooked him good, anyway, and he 
was down for a while, so I knocked out 
my pipe, waded waist-deep around the 
far rim of the pool, and untangled the 
leader. 

I worked slowly up the creek to the 
next blue hole between two boulders. 
Almost without interest I hooked a 
twelve-inch rainbow. Ordinarily his 
aerial maneuvers would have set my 
blood on fire; now, after my skirmish 
with the giant, he stimulated me no 
more than a hatchery fingerling. I slid 
him into my creel, detoured around a 
long stretch of dry-fly water, and re- 
turned to the creek at a point where it 
poured noisily under a five-foot hem- 
lock log. 

Wading in to my knees, I rolled a 
long cast to the very edge of the log. 
The fiy darted through the eddy water 
and came downstream to me. Just as I 

(continued on page 73) 


Largemouth 
BLACK BASS 


QO) n the page opposite is the 


first of a notable series of paint- 
ings by James E. Mason de- 
picting American gamefish in 
their native habitat. No expe- 
rienced angler need be told 
that the suspicious lunker is a 
largemouth black bass—prob- 
ably the most sought-after of 
American fish. 

Where there’s suitable wa- 
ter you're likely to find black 
bass, largemouth or small- 
mouth. There was a time when 
the bass range was restricted 
largely to the Midwest and 
South. Successful transplant- 
ing, however, has put this fine 
fighting species in the waters 
of every state and most prov- 
inces. 

It isn’t difficult to tell which 
kind of black bass you have, 
once you've landed your fish. 
Place a straightedge vertically 
just in front of your bass’s eye, 
then glance down at its mouth. 
If it extends back behind the 
eye you have a largemouth; if 
it doesn’t, chalk up a small- 
mouth. 

Artistically Mason, now 
twenty-eight, has come a long 
way since his boyhood days in 
St. Louis, when he used to copy 
pictures of fish and animals. 
Upon finishing high school he 
became an artist’s apprentice, 
then served for three years in 
the second World War. Upon 
his discharge he began to study 
art in earnest and to observe 
fish in the best place possible— 
where they live. 


Painting by 
JAMES E. MASON 


NEXT MONTH: Another Sportsman’s Progress 
painting by Amos Sewell 


























CAST OF CHARACTERS: 1, Man in Shorts. 2, Man in Hat 


know a fellow who talks enthusiastically about fishing, 

but you soon find that all he’s interested in is trout. A 

little later you learn that he’ll take trout only on a dry 
fly. Finally you discover that the only stream he'll fish is 
the Esopus. 

The man’s a specialist, and I admire him. But I'm differ- 
ent. I like to fish for anything that swims. If I can’t get 
trout I'll take bass, and if I can’t catch either I'll settle for 
a carp, an eel, or a skate. That's why I like party boats. 

Party boats operate out of practically every harbor along 
both coasts of the United States and the Gulf of Mexico. 
For those who don’t know what party boating is, let me 
explain that a party boat is a craft that puts out to soa 
every reasonably fair day, carrying a varying number of 
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ACT I. Man in Shorts: Wow, a double in porgies! Boy, 


fishermen (women included), each of whom has paid a 
fixed price for the privilege. A charter boat, in contrast, is 
chartered or hired as a unit-—-so much per day or half day 
regardless of how many anglers go on the trip. 


ow boats differ widely. They range in size from small 
_ gasoline-powered cabin cruisers accommodating a dozen 
or so fishermen, to diesel-driven vessels 100 or more feet long 
and capable of taking several hundred fishermen at once. 
Practically all the boats supply bait and hand lines, and 
generally they will rent, for a nominal fee, more elaborate 
tackle. Some sell food and drink, others require you to 
bring your own. 
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I’d sure like to have a picture of this 


Many people who live along the coasts are avid party- 
boat fans, but inlanders on seashore vacations frequently 
pass up some good sport simply because they don’t know 
about party boating or because they have an erroneous idea 
that it’s expensive. Actually party boating is probably the 
least expensive way there is of getting a lot of fishing. 
Inlanders often associate “deep-sea fishing” with charter 
boats out for marlin, tuna, sailfish, swordfish, and other 
such salt-water aristocrats. A day of that sort of thing, 
of course, can easily atomize a century note. Party boating 
is more democratic. Prices range from about $2 per person 
for half a day to maybe $7.50 for all day. 

And you catch fish. Last summer during a run back to 
port, I was lying on a pile of life preservers directly in front 


ACT II. Man in Hat: Hey, one’s mine. —Man in Shorts: Aw, quit crabbing the act 
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of the pilot house of a big party boat operating out of 
Cape May, N. J. Everyone aboard had at least a gunny 
sack full of porgies, and some had flounders. 

“Most people want flounders,” the captain observed, ‘“‘but 
if you don’t let 'em catch a lot of porgies they’ll all come in 
dissatisfied.” 

“How do you make that out?” someone asked. 

“People on these boats want quantity,”’ the captain ex- 
plained. “You can always catch plenty of porgies, but 
there aren't that many flounders. Even if there were, you 
couldn’t cover enough water to have everyone on a boat 
this size catch a lot.” 

In other words, to stay in business a party boat has to 


deliver the goods. That’s your guar- (continued on page 66) 
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he first time I saw an iguana I 

felt both revulsion and fear. The 

thing crossed the highway between 
Taxco and Cuernavaca, Mexico, while 
I was driving with Bill Gulick. It was 
about three feet long, and it looked for 
all the world like a small dragon or 
prehistoric brontosaurus. But what 
amazed me was its terrific speed. I'd 
always thought that cold-blooded ani- 
mals move sluggishly. But that dark 
gray lizard just streaked across the 


road ahead of us. 

I remarked rather half-heartedly that 
I'd like to go back and see it, but Bill 
grinned and said, ‘I think they're pois- 


Suddenly the lizard released 
its hold on the rock, and | 
fell back. It twisted like a 
wildeat, its open jaws com- 
ing within inches of my face 
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onous.”’ I was satisfied to argue about 
that statement, rather than go back, 
but I was fairly sure that the Gila mon- 
ster is the only poisonous lizard in 
North America. As it turned out, it 
was the only time I ever argued with 
Bill that I was right. My gardener told 
me later that iguanas, far from being 
poisonous, are very good eating. 

The next iguana I saw was in the 
house we were occupying. It was living 
there, too, and I must say it wasn’t a 
bad tenant. It wasn’t half as noisy as 
a rat, nor as filthy or thieving. My 
wife told me she’d seen a tremendous 
lizard, or something, poke its head from 


under the tiles of the roof. Then, as she 
sat knitting, she saw it climb deftly 
atop the tiles and lie down on the hot 
roof in the full glare of the sun. Think- 
ing it was asleep, my wife got up in 
about fifteen minutes to take a closer 
look. It was gone so quickly she 
couldn’t be sure which direction it 
went. I was rather skeptical when she 
told me about it, but I inquired of our 
Mexican caretaker. ‘O si, si, senor,” 
he said. ‘But there are four of them, 
a family. They are good. They eat 
bugs and the alacran.”’ 

News that iguanas eat the alacran, or 

(continued on page 101) 



























He’s no dragon. He’s real 


—and a first-rate scrapper 


by 
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by TED JANES 


ing on the stone bridge where Sand 

Hill Brook squirms under a narrow 
back road, you might have supposed 
that some modern Pied Piper was exer- 
cising his wiles on the local kids. Singly 
and in groups, afoot and on bicycles, 
they straggled out of the murky dawn, 
boys and girls from three to sixteen, 
with rapt, eager looks on their faces. 
They flowed down the hill like driftwood 
on the dark current of the road, and 
spread out in a widening pool around a 
tall, lean figure standing on the bridge. 

Then you'd have noticed that all these 
youngsters carried fishing tackle—and 
what tackle! Fly rods and bait-casting 
rods rubbed tips with canes and with 
poles cut from roadside alders. Gleam- 
ing bait boxes mingled with rusty soup 
cans, and willow creels slapped against 
bare knees. 

This was the opening day of the New 
Hampshire trout season. More specifi- 
cally, it was opening day on “Kids’ 
Brook” in Peterborough. 

Peterborough is a small community 
in the southern part of the Granite 
State, typically New England in its 
elm-shaded streets, its neat, well-kept 
houses, and its vistas of rolling hills. It 
is the home of the New Hampshire Ball 
Bearing Company, the Peterborough 
Basket Company, Noone’s Mill, and 
Verney Fabrics, Inc. It is the head- 
quarters of the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club, and long has been known 
as the site of Sargent Camp, one of the 
country’s older summer camps for girls. 
It is also the home of the famous Mac- 
Dowell Colony that encourages creative 
talent in all the arts. On this May day 
it stood on the threshold of a new ad- 
venture, although it didn’t realize it at 
the time. 

More and more children joined the 
throng infiltrating the alders along the 
brook until 103 were there—just about 
every youngster under sixteen in the 
village. One enterprising trio had spent 
the night in a tent pitched in the grove 
near the bridge, and now smoke from 
their flaring breakfast fire joined the 
dawn mists spiraling into the pines. 

Legal fishing begins in New Hamp- 
shire one hour before sunrise. Precisely 
at 4:55 a.m., 103 wriggling worms 
splashed into the purling waters of 
Sand Hill Brook. The reaction was im- 
mediate and gratifying. Skippy Little, 
aged six, angling with a firm parental 
grip on the seat of his pants, felt a 
twitch on his line. He responded with 
a heave that sent an eight-inch brook 
trout catapulting over his head. Susan 
Brighton, three, hauled in a fat ten- 
incher after an earnest tussle and a bit 


i you'd been standing that May morn- 





of hoarse advice from Brighton pére. 
Poles bent alarmingly up and down the 
stream, and shrill cries of joy rose on 
the morning air. 

After the first onslaught there was a 
good deal of jockeying for position, 
racing up and down the brook, and high- 
pitched whooping. Later a pattern es- 
tablished itself, based on age groups. 
The youngest fishermen stayed close to 
the bridge, those of riper years spread 
up and downstream through the mead- 
ows, and the oldest ones ventured a 
mile or so from the road. 

Catches ran from one to three trout, 
but Bruce Brenner and a couple of 
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Editor's note: The 
eleventh OUTDOOR 
LIFE Conservaion 
Award goes to 
Post 8, Explorer 
Scouts, B.S.A., 
Peterborough, N. 
H. for its notable 
program. See 
page 75 for de- 
tails of the award. 





other older boys turned in limit strings 
of ten fish before the school bell, chim- 
ing across the peaceful Contoocook Val- 
ley, brought the big event to a close. It 
was fun, that May morning in 1951 on 
Sand Hill Brook, but it didn’t just hap- 
pen. Behind it lay an idea and a lot of 
hard work. 

The idea had been simmering inde- 
pendently in the minds of a few local 
men for some time. Howard Pierce, 
lumberman and civic leader, had men- 
tioned it to Ken Warren, the conserva- 
tion officer, as the two stood chatting 
beside the fishing-tackle counter of the 

(continued on page 74) 


Explorer Scouts Guptill and Durkee nail signs and data boxes to trees along brook 
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he town I came from was a wide 

spot in a narrow road in north- 
central North Dakota. The only 
relief from the monotonous prairie 
around it was a muddy, meandering 
stream known locally as the Mouse 
River, a translation from the French 
of its map name—the Souris. The 
Souris starts in Canada, loops lazily 
down into Dakota for a hundred miles 
or so, then turns and goes back into 
Canada as if it doesn’t like the looks of 
what it’s seen. The river and the mile- 
wide valley through which it runs is a 
cool green ribbon in the dusty prairie. 
Our little village was located at the 
southernmost point of the river’s loop, 
and my father was the village black- 
smith—a native of Wisconsin who'd 


I looked on in horror as the men made 
frenzied attempts to hog the fish and 
out here 


fist fights broke 


THE PICKEREL CAME 


by DON HOLM 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOEL 


been raised with a fishing pole rather 
than a hickory cane. 

About a mile east of town was Down- 
ing’s Creek, which started at some 
springs six miles out on the prairie 
and came down into the valley through 
a swampy coulee Overgrown with dia- 
mond willow and cat-tails, which we 
kids used to collect for torches. At the 
railroad bridge over the creek the town 
had built a dam to maintain the water 
table in the municipal wells near by. 
The pond, two or three acres in extent, 
teemed with pike, pickerel, and perch. 
There were big ones in it, too; you 
could see them by lying on the floor of 
an abandoned icehouse and peering 
through its cracks into the clear, sun- 
lit water. There were even a few 


and there 
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muskellunge in the pond—one of them 
a giant lunker called ‘“‘Krouse’s Folly’ 
after an old bachelor who once hooked 
him and nearly got drowned for it. 
Below the spillway, the creek mean- 
dered another half mile to the river, 
passing through a farmyard, a cow 
pasture, and into the elm-and-oak 
woods along the main stream. But be- 
low the dam the fishing wasn’t very 
good. The creek was just a trickle of 
water with a pool here and there be- 
neath the low-hanging willow limbs. 
You could catch a few small suckers 
and perch but I'd never known it to 
contain enough water to support any- 
thing worth taking home to the cook 
except frogs, whose legs made the most 
(continued on page 70) 
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Brad stood behind Watson and gazed at the cliff. How could a fellow hope to reach a goat? 


but to these I cling. The first: 
when I was eight years old I won 

a watermelon-eating contest. The sec- 
ond: I am apparently one of the few 
hunters in North America able to get 
within shooting distance of a Rocky 
Mountain billy goat without grave risk 
of falling off a cliff into the next county. 
After I’ve read certain stories of 
hunting the big white billies I have 
nightmares for a week. The boys tell 
how they edged along ledges, with sheer 
drops of 2,000 or maybe 10,000 feet be- 
low them, clinging with teeth, toenails, 
and eyebrows. And as if the tales them- 
selves are not bad enough on my nerves, 
the artists who illustrate them really 
undo me, send me to bed shivering and 
quaking, make me sleep with the light 
on and the radio going. Believe me, 


| have only two claims to distinction, 
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they don’t spare the horses when they 
sit down at their easels. According to 
them, goats live only in cliffs a mile 
high and on ledges six inches wide. Ap- 
parently they chew up rocks for nour- 
ishment, because I never remember 
seeing so much as a blade of grass in 
those pictures. 

Now, if the combination of story and 
picture gives an old hand like me the 
jitters, it’s enough to turn the tyro goat 
hunter’s hair white. So it was with my 
eighteen-year-old son, Bradford, when 
he and I were hunting up in the north- 
west corner of British Columbia with 
Vernon Speer and Doc Braddock last 
August and September. He didn’t mind 
climbing for sheep, nor was he unduly 
worried about the prospect of facing a 
raging grizzly. What really unnerved 
him was the prospect of getting his goat. 











by 
JACK 
O’CONNOR 


“I'd like to take one on this 
trip,’’ he told me one night just 
before we slid into our eider- 
downs. “But I know I may 
break a leg or something when 
I’m hunting them.” 

“Never you fret, son,” I said 
cheerfully. ‘‘You won't break 
your neck hunting goats. You'll 
probably have to climb, but it’s 
not going to kill you.” 

He gave me an odd look of 
disbelief but said nothing. I 
knew he was mighty skeptical. 
In the first place he’d read the 
stories and looked at the pic- 
tures, and in the second it is a 
well-known fact that fathers, 
although they have their uses, 
are seldom very bright. 

So I told him some goat- 
hunting stories. My first goat, 
I said, was grazing like some- 
body’s pet cow on the big 
round shoulder of a mountain 
up in the Canadian Rockies. 
He was fairly near a cliff but 
not on it, and my guide and I 
rode our horses to within 300 
yards of him. I then climbed 
perhaps fifty feet, got into a 
nice solid prone position, and 
shot him. 

Another time, I went on, Ken Niles, 
the radio and television announcer, and 
I were riding back to camp after a 
fruitless day, when I spied above us a 
nice basin with a Class B glacier in it. 
Since we hadn’t made a climb all day, 
I suggested that we tie up our nags, 
rassle our flabby carcasses up there, 
and take a look. 





e had no great hope of seeing any- 
thing, but we wanted to prove to 
ourselves that we were men, not mice. 
So we did, and what should our wonder- 
ing eyes discover but a couple of goats. 
With neatness and dispatch we shot 
them, skinned out the heads, and rushed 
back to camp to share our joy with 

our companions. 
I could go on, I told Bradford, with 
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similar tales. In my goat hunting, I 
said, I had used up some lard around 
my middle, but I had broken no bones; 
astead of jumping from precipice to 
precipice, I declared, the goat hunter 
mostly has to do just a lot of hard work 

namely lifting one leg, putting it 
down, then lifting the other. 

“Yes, Dad,” Brad said in a resigned 
voice. “I want to go to sleep now.” 

I could tell I’d made no impression, 
and the next day I found that wherever 
Brad went he carried a coil of light 
rope in his saddle bags; we weren’t out 


for billies at the time, but if a goat hunt 


should sneak up on him he’d be ready 
to let himself down the face of a cliff 
to retrieve his trophy. No use for a guy 
to break his neck if he doesn’t have to. 


y 7 e saw our first goats when we were 
W on a jack camp for Fannin sheep. 
We had camped on Rapid Roy Creek 
near where it empties into Eva Lake. 
While Harrv Johnson, the guide, and 
Watson Smarch, the wrangler, attended 
to the horses, I got a fire going, brought 
some water up from the creek, and be- 
gan to plan the dinner menu. Brad was 
using his 8 x 30 binoculars in an at- 
tempt to locate some sheep. 

Presently I heard him give a happy 
yell. “Dad,” he shouted, “I see a sheep. 
Now I see another one!” 

I forgot my cooking, grabbed my own 
glass, and sat down. Up the creek a 
great triangular peak _ rose, three 
fourths of it above timberline. Much of 
it was steep upland pasture but it was 
ribbed and buttressed by rocky out- 
crops that in some places fell away into 
cliffs from 100 to 200 feet high. Ona 
shelf of the rocky ridge a white animal 
was lying. And a couple of hundred 
feet below him, on a similar shelf, lay 
another animal. I assumed they were 
light-colored Fannin sheep, probably 
rams; after all, this was sheep country 
and we were hunting sheep. Ewes and 
lambs would not be alone like that. 
I glassed some more and eventually 
found two other white animals lying 
in beds they had dug in a patch of shale. 


Brad and his billy goat. Both defied tra- 
dition by neglecting to fall off a cliff 





Presently I put the glass back on the 
two animals Brad had discovered. One 
of them was now standing and—for a 
ram—he locked very queer indeed. He 
looked like a goat, in fact. 

Without saying anything to Brad I 
went over to the pack pannier, dug out 
the 20X spotting scope, set it up on its 
stand, and trained it on the animal. 
Snow-white, suspended against the 
background of a cliff made smoky blue 
by shadow and distance, was the tiny, 
perfect, and unmistakable image of a 
Rocky Mountain goat—-shaggy panta- 
lettes, whiskers, hump, little sharp 
horns, downcast head. The other animal 
was also a billy goat, and the two ly- 
ing in the shale beds were a nanny 
and a kid. 

“Hey, Brad,” I called, ‘get a load of 
this. Our rams have turned into goats!” 

For a long time Brad gazed upon 
his first goats. Then he turned to 
Harry. ‘Tomorrow,’ he said. “We 
hunt goats.” 

“No,’’ said Harry. ‘“‘We hunt sheep.”’ 

“A goat in the hand is worth two 
rams in the bush!” 

“Goats stay. We come back this way. 
Then we hunt the goats.” 

The rest of the afternoon Harry, Wat- 
son, and I did our darnedest to try to 
locate some rams, but Brad feasted his 
eyes on the goats. He watched the fat 
old billies get up and feed. He saw 
them saunter coolly down the mountain 
to a lick right at the edge of the highest 
timber, lap up salty earth, and then 
climb back 2,000 feet to the dizzy safety 
of their shelves. The next day when we 
rode off, still trying to find rams, you 
could tell that Brad was deserting the 
goats against his better judgment. 


tradition of goat hunting that’s 
second only to the one which holds 
that they travel only where they'd fall 
a mile if they slipped is the one that 
goats and sheep are never found on the 
same mountain. I’ve seen them on the 
same mountain many times, and this 
was no exception. During the next few 
days, we saw many sheep and we also 
saw an occasional goat—an old, lone 
billy. Typically we’d see a rock lighter 
than any of its neighbors, and when 
we'd put the glasses on it, we'd find it 
was an old goat. Sometimes he'd be up 
feeding. Now and then he’d be travel- 
ing. But mostly he’d simply be lying 
there digesting his latest meal and 
brooding over his misspent youth. 
Usually the goats were far, far away; 
to get to them would have meant a long 
horseback ride followed by a lot of foot- 
work. The four of us generally agreed 
that the best way to snatch off a speci- 
men would be to allot a day to goat 
hunting on our way back to the main 
outfit, and do it on the big triangular 
peak where we'd first seen the goats 
and which we’d named Goat Mountain. 
Actually, we were within long shoot- 
ing distance of a big billy the day we 
got our second Fannin ram, and we 
might have bowled it over if we hadn’t 
bumped into the sheep. The next day 
(continued on page 113) 
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Jack Hogg, carver... ...and his Cover Boy 
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Error—both runners safe. Hogg’s vivid imagination sets the scene, and his artistry with a jackknife does the res 
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he little men who adorn these two 

pages and the front cover are the 
offspring of Jack Hogg, of Atlanta, 
Ga., and his jackknife. Hogg has 
two consuming passions: fishing the 
streams and lakes of his native Georgia 
and carving the likenesses of people 
he meets thereon. Busy people most- 
ly, including the smug character at 
the lower right, who could be out 
hunting—or guarding a moonshine 
still. 

Jack has been fishing for more than 
thirty of his thirty-seven years. Be- 
fore the second World War he also 
spent a lot of time painting and draw- 
ing the outdoors. But as a doughfoot 
in the South Pacific he often found 
artists’ materials very scarce, so he 
turned to whittling, using a native 
wood something like balsa. His new 
medium delighted him and_ other 
G.I.’s so much he’s been at it ever 
since. 

Jack uses only a jackknife to carve 
his figurines out of basswood, and he 
then paints them in natural colors. He 
fashions tackle and equipment out of 
whatever odds and ends of material 
he finds around the house. 

Background of the cover scene is a 
painting by Jack depicting the soft 
and sometimes stormy beauty of the 
Southern mountain lakes, into which 
Hogg has dropped many a line. 

Why is the little man on the cover 
ignoring the jumping fish? Well, that 
storms looke like a humdinger, so may- 
be he’s running for cover. Or. maybe 
he’s just heading for where the big 
ones are. 


dren 


Stillhunters not 
welcome. Hogg has 
met this fellow’s 
prototype on many 
a fishing trip in 
the Georgia hills 











Sure, his leader is invisible—it’s a hair supplied by Jack’s wife 


Hogg takes great 
pains with each 
earving. Once he 
spent weeks cut- 
ting tiny leaves 
for a woods scene 
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y left knee was bruised, my right 
M elbow was skinned, and several 
important abdominal muscles 
protested violently as I crawled after 
Doug Lyman, marveling at his stoical 
self-control. His head swiveled around 
in a warning frown as I softly coughed 
dust from my parched throat. Then he 
wriggled on again, shoving the heavy 
scope-sighted rifle ahead of him. 
We weren't stealing over sheer cliffs 
above timberline toward an unsuspect- 
ing mountain goat. We were squirming, 














































belly down, through a lush New Eng- 
land mowing on a sultry summer day, 
and the trophy feeding alertly beyond 
a grassy ridge was Marmota monax, 
the woodchuck, familiarly known as 
groundhawg to generations of country 
boys. 

I was here on sufferance. My own. 
Drinking cold beer had been my sched- 
uled activity for this scorching after- 
noon—until Doug dragged me from my 
shady porch to crawl over hill and dale 
in pursuit of what he described as “the 
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biggest little game animal in the world.” 

As a result, we’d been in our present 
recumbent position for fifty sweaty 
minutes. Twin trails of crushed and 
matted grass marked our snaillike 
progress from the stone wall beside the 
dusty back road. As we topped the 
ridge and peered out through a thick 
tangle of grass, our intended quarry 
was nowhere in sight and I began to 
wonder despairingly if all our pains- 
taking labor had been in vain. Pollen 
choked my dusty throat, nettles stung 
my face, and an industrious ant was in- 
vestigating my back. But with Doug 
breathing tensely beside me, I didn’t 
dare move. 

Suddenly a brown blob popped into 
view against the green expanse of 
grass. A moment later it disappeared, 
and Doug caterpillared rapidly forward, 
freezing when the brown spot rose 
again. When it dropped from sight 
again, Doug beckoned me beside him. 

“He’s getting scary,’ he whispered. 
“We can’t move any closer. Let’s see 
you take him.” 

I tried to decline in eloquent panto- 
mime, but he shoved the rifle into my 
hands. Custom-built, it was chambered 
for the .220 Swift and equipped with a 
6X scope sight. 

“She’s zeroed at a hundred,” he said. 
“Just hold on hair and let her flicker.” 


Mignone I rolled into position and 
slid my arm into’ the sling. When 
the chuck reared up again I had the 
stock snugged to my shoulder, my eye 
at the tube of the scope. Now I could 
see beady black eyes alert in a chocr.ate 
head. I could see the silver wash on the 
chuck’s shoulders and his black paws 
raised quizzically in front of his grizzled 
chest. I held my breath, and when the 
crosshairs bisected his head I squeezed 
on the trigger. Simultaneously with 
the blast of the rifle came the whock of 
a hollow-point bullet striking flesh. The 
chuck somersaulted and disappeared. 

“You ventilated him!’’ Doug roared, 
leaping to his feet. 

The little slug, leaving the muzzle at 
a velocity of 4,110 foot seconds, had 
taken the chuck in the throat and he lay 
where he fell, 130 yards from the muz- 
zle. Holding him aloft in triumph, I 
forgot the heat, my aching muscles, the 


You’ve played a foxy game all sum- 
mer but the chuck has outfoxed 
you every time. And now you wait 
patiently for that one last chance 
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Then you see him. But he’s way off and 
only a hop from his underground home 


discomfort of the long, painful stalk. 
And that’s how chuck hunters are born. 

Woodchucks have always found the 
fertile valleys and granite-ledged hill- 


side pastures of New England to their- 


liking. They have been here always, 
waging continuous guerrilla warfare 
against farmers’ traps and poison, boys 
armed with mail-order .22 rifles, and 
dogs armed with ambition and mis- 
placed optimism. But it has been only 
in comparatively recent times that they 
have taken their places on the roster of 
game animals. 

This metamorphosis came about by 
slow degrees. With the development of 
superaccurate, high-powered arms, tar- 
get shooters required something more 
exciting to test their skill than a paper 
full of concentric circles. This need 
Johnny Chuck fills to perfection. He’s 
tough, stubborn, and wary—so wary, in 
fact, that as more and more grass- 
stained riflemen took to the mowings, 
they soon discovered that a still fur- 
ther development of varmint rifles and 
ammunition was necessary for consist- 
ent success in hunting woodchucks. 
And this nice interplay of cause and 
effect is still going on. 

It has given rise to a new sport and 
a new breed of hunters in the hills. The 
old boys who could knock a sprinting 
fox end-over-end at seventy-five yards 
have their present-day counterparts 
who can consistently group five shots 
inside a one-inch circle or anchor a 
chuck in his tracks at 175 yards. It’s 
big-game hunting in the home pastures 
with all the painstaking caution and 
some of the thrills of stalking a grizzly 
bear across a rockslide. 


kK chuck hunting has its hazards, too, 
as I discovered early in my career. 
Take the day when I was crawling 
through a July field, golden with butter- 
cups. My goal was a fat chuck who had 
his dén at the far end of the mowing, 
and I was approaching it circuitously 
and with utmost caution. Sweat stung 
my eyes as I crept forward, the hot, 
sweet smell of crushed grass in my nos- 
trils. In the midst of a thick spatter of 
flowers, I levered myself to my elbows 
(continued on page 93) 
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ure, I seen that there fight on television,” the’ old-timer 

told the dude. “Quite a serap it was, too, especially 

when the little feller hit the big feller with the referee. 

But shucks, all that stuff was just puppy play to the fights 
we used to have when I was loggin’ in Canada. 

“Why, L recollect two fellers that was close buddies, 
Pierre the Flogger and Johnny One Chop. Johnny allus 
claimed that if he could r’ar back fur enough, he could 
cut down a full-size tree with one swing of his ax. Lyin’, 
probably, cause I never seen him do it with less’n three. 

“Well, one day the two of them had real bad hangovers 
and was in nasty temper. One said somethin’ to the other, 
and the other said somethin’ back, and the first thing you 
know they was at it with their fists. Wouldn’t have amounted 
to much if’n Pierre hadn’t conked Johnny with a can of 
tomatoes. That made Johnny furious, cause he hated 
tomatoes. 

“Well sir, that fight started at 8 o’clock and lasted to 
noon. Johnny started to get a little the better of it after he 
hit Pierre in the chest with a potbelly stove. But along about 
10 o’clock Pierre got Johnny agin a big tree and beat him 
over the head with a grindstone for 20 minutes. Johnny 
was a little groggy for a while, but then he grabbed Pierre 
around the waist and jumped off a cliff with him. He landed 
on top, so he wasn’t hurt. 

“Well, just about noon Pierre managed to get behind 
Johnny and he hit him in the back of the head with his 
double-bitted ax.” 

“Holy smoke!” said the dude. ““What happened then?” 

“Why,” said the old-timer, “that was a foul—that sneakin’ 
around behind. Johnny was so mad at Pierre he wouldn't 
speak to him for.almost two weeks!”’—A. G. Ross. 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim to originality. He’s 
passing it along only because he enjoyed it and thinks others will too. 


JULY, 
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best bets for 





When he jumped, a small flock of beetles flew right out of his mouth 


by JOE BROOKS 


ILLUSTRATED 


ot long ago I was fishing for 
| \ smallmouth bass in the Potomac 

River about twenty miles up- 
stream from Washington, D.C. Fish 
were coming good, and they wanted 
everything I showed them. For a little 
while I had the river to myself. It was 
a still day, not a ripple on the sur- 
face, and I eased along quietly, stop- 
ping my rod high at the end of each 
forward cast so that the bug would 
drop softly on the water. Then, upriver 
a bit, a fisherman waded out noisily 
and started casting all over the place. 
He walked down my way, splashing 
enough water and grinding enough 
gravel under his heels to put down all 
the smallmouths within hearing and 
seeing distance. When he reached me 
he said, “Aren't hitting, are they?” 
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HAY 


“Yes they are,’’ I replied. 
hitting very well.’ 

“Then why don’t J catch ’em?” he 
asked. 

“It’s like this,’’ I said, ‘you should 
slow up. Wade carefully, cast care- 
fully, and don’t scare the fish.”’ 

‘‘Humph,” he snorted, “just like that, 
eh?”’ 

“Yes, just like that,’’ I went on. 
“Bass are every bit as scary as trout. 
You have to sneak up on them, drop 
your lure lightly, and don’t grind gravel 
underfoot.” 


“They’re 


ae had been still for a couple 
of minutes as we talked. Just as I 
finished speaking there was a splash 
out where this fellow’s bug was, and 





Give them a | whirl 


his rod tip bounced down. When the 
smallmouth busted out he looked like a 
two-pounder. He landed that fish, then 
turned to me with a grin. “Just what 
you said. Quiet does it.”’ 

Since I’ve done a lot of smallmouth 
fishing over the years, beginners often 
ask if I'll give them a few tips on how 
I go about it. I’m glad to oblige. And 
here in this article I’ve rounded up what 
I think are my best bets for hronze- 
backs. You might give ’em a try some- 
time. 

In the first place, the smallmouth 
Seems to have a personal preference for 
fly-rod fishermen. The fish is seldom 
out of range of the fly rod even during 
the hot summer months. Then, during 
the day, he will go down eighteen to 
twenty feet to find temperatures more 
to his liking, but at night he’ll be on 
the prowl. He’ll surface in the deeper 
water or chase grubs in shoreline shal- 
lows, and when he does you'll find him 
a ready taker of fly-rod lures. 


peta are spread so conveni- 
ently over the country that they’re 
readily available to most anglers. They 
are found from the St. Lawrence River 
system south to Georgia, in the West. 
Coast states, and in many of the states 
in between. No matter where they are, 
their habits are the same. They feed 
on the same food, stage the same rough- 
and-tumble scraps, and always wind up 
with your respect. 

As their habitat often coincides with 
that of the largemouth black bass, some 
anglers have difficulty telling the two 
apart. The chief difference between 
them is that in the smallmouth the end 
of the upper jawbone doesn’t extend 
beyond the outer edge of the eye; in 
the largemouth it goes beyond the eye. 

Smallmouths thrive in lakes and 
rivers, and, while they fight well in 
both places, those taken in fast-flowing 
rivers pack a heavier wallop. No doubt 
they build up their strength buffeting 
currents, and, naturally, they take full 
advantage of the swift water in trying 
to get rid of the hook. In rivers, small- 
mouths assume positions where the cur- 
rent will bring food their way, much 
the way trout do. It’s usually a waste of 
time to try for smallmouths in still 
river water. They may be there some- 
times, cruising for food, but mostly 
you'll find them where the current is 
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swiftest. Rapids are particularly good 
because when bass are there they’re 
usually feeding. 

Flies, bugs, and nymphs constitute 
the bulk of the smallmouth’s diet, but 
he likes such delicacies as frogs, crus- 
taceans, and mice that fall into the 
water. He also enjoys knocking scales 
off riffle runners and chub, and has a 
special liking for small catfish, often 
called stone cats and mad toms. Though 
they have voracious appetites, at times 
smallmouths seem to feed just out of 
pure aggressiveness. When a hatch is 
on, they’ll shoulder each other aside to 
snap at the insects. 

Frequently hatches of blue, double- 
winged flies will buzz around just over 
the surface of the Potomac. The sporty 
smallmouths can’t resist them. Some- 
times when a hatch is thick, the whole 
river as far aS you can see will be 
popping with leaping bass. I’ve taken 
fish at such times and found as many 
as seven flies sticking to the roofs of 
their mouths. The flies are so small 
they’re hardly more than hors d’oeuvres 
for rugged eaters like smallmouths, but 
I often think they gobble them up just 
for the fun of it. 

At times smallmouths are very se- 
lective, and often I’ve gone through all 
my lures trying for the one they’d 
take. During Potomac hatches, I’ve 





Bronzehacks 


with a fly rod, and see what happens 





caught them on all kinds 
of lures. But whether it 
was a streamer, popper, 
bucktail, or dry fly, a lure 
that had robin’s-egg blue 
in it was always the most 
effective. In fact, I’ve 
found blue a top color for 
bass bugs everywhere I’ve 
fished and at all times, 
too. 

It’s always well to know 
just what’s going on 
around the water you're 
fishing. One year on the 
Susquehanna, just below 
the Conowingo Dam, the 
Japanese beetles were 
thick. They kept falling off the leaves 
of the trees that overhang the river. 
Bass were waiting underneath with 
their mouths wide open, and they took 
the beetles practically before they hit 
the water. That year the fish went for 
a brown hackle dry fly on a No. 6 hook. 
Occasionally I caught one on a popper 
or a streamer, but wherever the fish 
were taking beetles they’d scorn offer- 
ings other than that brown hackle. 
And they went for it so avidly that, 
like the beetles, it hardly had time to 
hit the water. Those bass really bloated 
themselves, and when I hooked one 
and he jumped, a small flock of beetles 
flew out of his mouth. 

Once I fished the same 
river with Pete Perinchief. 
The water was muddy and 
visibility was good only in 
shallows extending about 
four feet out from _ shore. 
It wasn’t a day for poppers. 
Bass will sock floating bugs 
in clear water, where they 
can see them, but in muddy 
water they’re inclined to 
leave them alone. In turbid 
water, however, they'll hit 
yellow streamers hard. Evi- 
dently yellow stands out 
better than white or most 
other colors. 

The day I fished with 
Pete the bass went for yel- 
low winged streamers. We 
tried all colors but the fish 
weren't interested. But when 
we offered the yellows, those 
husky Susquehanna small- 
mouths dashed out and took 


Frank kept on walking until his hat began to float them fast. The way the 





He crouched and tiptoed upstream, out-Berting Bert 


river was moving that day they had to 
take them in a hurry, too, before the 
lures were carried downstream by the 
current. 

Pete made his first cast under a 
jutting bush. He'd retrieved only a 
couple of feet of the streamer when a 
9ass shot out and socked the fly so hard 
that Pete almost lost his rod. In that 
heavy water the strike must have felt 
like twenty pounds of fish. Ten minutes 
later he landed a two-pounder. “I say, 
Joe,”’ he exclaimed, “these smallmouths 
certainly are scrappers.”” They were, 
too, all twenty-seven of them that we 
landed and released that day. 


‘Yometimes smallmouths are even sen- 
S sitive to the type of retrieve you 
use. The best method is to cast your bug 
where you want it, let it sit still half a 
minute, give it a slight pop, let it sit 
another half a minute, and then re- 
trieve in short, fast pops until you pick 
it up for the next cast. If the fish don't 
fall for that, try other retrieves and 
bug plays until you find what interests 
them. Reel in line at different speeds, 
manipulate the rod tip so that the bug 
will dance on the surface. Fish slow 
and fast and, most of all, keep your bug 
on the water. Fish hard. You can't 
catch fish unless your lure is where a 
fish can reach it. On a day when they're 
not coming good, make them angry. 
Repeated casts to the spot where a 
smallmouth is hiding, like alongside a 
rock or under a log, usually will cause 
him to roar up and engulf your bug. 

As a rule poppers should be fished 
slowly. Bass will hit them 70 percent 

(continued on page 80) 
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AN OUTDOOR LIFE PICTURE STORY BY CARROLL SEGHERS I! 
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Left foot forward, right a step to the rear, he prepares for an overhead cast He 


He 


Whammo! A strike. Bob digs in hard and rides horse on his rod to set the hook 





Bob cuts a thin strip of mullet for bait 



















hen he attended St. Louis Uni- 

versity, Robert B. Moorman, six 

foot two and 200 pounds, was a 
track and field man who liked to put 
the shot and throw the javelin. Since 
moving to Miami, Fla., a year and a 
half ago, he’s become an ardent fisher- 
man, and he likes surf casting best be- 
cause it’s exciting and gives him plenty 
of exercise. Though orthodox surf fish- 
ermen say that brute strength isn’t re- 
quired in casting, Moorman gives it all 
he’s got and uses some of his old shot- 
put and javelin-throwing techniques. 
(continued on page 48) 
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He powers the cast with strong upward-forward thrust) A down-and-back pull of his left arm completes the follow-through 


ook He gets a rough workout fighting the breakers and the fish A turn to the left keeps the fish coming in with the waves 








. ee 


Bob stumbles as a wave crashes down on him, but he manages to keep his line taut 


He casts an average 300 feet, but once 
made 450 feet--his record so far. 

He did a lot of experimenting with 
tackle before deciding on his present 
rig, which he thinks is properly bal- 
anced for a man of his size. It con- 
sists of an eight-foot, fifteen-ounce split- 
bamboo tip with a thirty-inch butt, and 
a free-spool reel carrying 150 yards of 
45-pound-test braided nylon line. To 
this Moorman attaches ten or twelve 
feet of 70-pound-test nylon, which 
stands up well under the heavy pound- 
ing of sand and surf, and a wire leader. 
When casting natural baits he uses a 
five-ounce sinker, and when he’s squid- 
ding he uses four and five-ounce metal 
lures. 

Moorman usually baits up for small- 
er-size fish. He likes to catch six to 
twelve-pound redfish (channel bass), 
which are good eating at that weight; 
also bluefish, and pompano. Since he 
has no trouble landing fish this size, 
and isn’t interested in the big bruisers, 
he doesn’t use a surf belt and socket to 
support the butt of his rod. But he al- 
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ways wears hip boots as a precaution 
against sting rays and Portuguese men- 
of-war. 

Though most of his surf-fishing com- 
panions thumb their reels when casting, 
Moorman doesn’t. He's developed his 
own style which, he claims, gives him 
fewer backlashes. At the beginning of 
a cast he grasps the lower part of the 
butt with his left hand. Then he places 
his right hand slightly above the reel 
and holds the line down against the rod 
with his forefinger. As he heaves the 
rod forward he releases his finger and 
lets the line zing out. If a high-floating 
cast looks as if it might backlash, he 
moves his left hand up the butt and 
Slows down the reel with his thumb. 
It’s an odd cast, he knows, but it works 
fine since it’s most natural for him— 
like javelin throwing. 

These pictures were taken on the 
beach near Baker’s Haulover between 
Miami and Hollywood, Fla. Moorman 
caught a six-pound redfish, and had a 
lot of fun. What more can a surf fish- 
erman ask? THE END 


There it 


Sal 


A nice redfish breaks 





Se 


comber passes by of the swirling surf. But Bob hangs on 


lunges as next wave breaks, and Bob reaches for it *“How’s that?” Bob shouts, happily displaying his trophy 
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Twenty-second day: toddlers 
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Madison, Wis. I found the nest in mid-March high in a 
rugged, eighty-foot white oak. Its lowest branches were thirty- 
five feet aboveground, but the top of a near-by hickory sapling 
almost reached the oak’s bottom branch. 

I fastened my camera to a length of stout cord, tied the other 
end to my waist, climbed the hickory, and pulled the camera 
up after me. Then I crossed over to the oak, maneuvered to a 
crotch just above the nest, and set up my camera. 

During my first three visits the parent hawks resented the 
intrusion. They wheeled above me in tight circles, alternating 
their screams with power dives. Later they ignored me, and all 
went well. 

But between the taking of the last two pictures a fellow who 

“4 lives close by spotted the nest, climbed the tree, and killed the 
Peckham at work sixty-five feet up in the ancient oak young birds before they’d had a chance to try their wings. THE END 
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for lake fish 


TRY SALT-WATER JIGS 
god 


When Howe jigs, fish pay the piper. Here are some of the jigs he used in accounting for a vast variety of lake dwellers last season 


water lakes. That’s a strong state- 

ment but I can back it up. I’m 
convinced that if any angler uses jigs 
correctly he can take most sorts of lake 
fish—and take a lot of them. 

“Sure,” you say, “anything will work 
in remote, primitive areas and in waters 
that are lousy with hungry fish.”’ 

But that’s not the kind of fishing I’m 
talking about. My experience has been 
on the overworked lakes, the ones that 
have a reputation of being fished out, 
the ones that are overrun with speed- 
boats, outboard craft, and bathers. 

I spent last summer fishing the area 
around Lake Bonaparte in northern 
New York State. I used jigs almost ex- 
clusively.. I say “‘almost”’ because some- 
times I got fed up with catching fish, 
and switehed to less productive lures. 
3ut with the jigs I caught (and gener- 
ally released) 258 wall-eyes, 76 small- 
mouths, 38 largemouths, 53 calicoes, 186 
perch, 42 northern pike, 9 pickerel, 166 
rock bass, 18 sunfish, 3 bullheads, 1 bur- 
bot, and 1 large golden shiner. 


GPa jigs are tops in fresh- 


by DOC HOWE 


Salt-water jigs are nothing more than 
hunks of lead dressed with skirts of 
feathers, nylon, bucktail, rubber, or 
plastic, and equipped with a single hook. 
Most lure manufacturers turn them out 
in one form or other, and ‘in various 
sizes and colors. They’ve been favorites 
with salt-water anglers since way back 
when, because practically every offshore 
fish will go for them. Bait casters use 
them down to 44 ounce; spinners to % 
ounce or less; and of late years fly cast- 
ers have been throwing still lighter jigs, 
although they often give them a fancier 
name. In fresh water, with bass rod 
and reel, I use jigs running from \ to 
more than 1 ounce, but my preference is 
for a %-ounce lure. 


he salt-water men become quite 

adept in working or whipping their 
jigs. But most fresh-water anglers mere- 
ly “reel straight.” They buy a plug with 
a built-in action, then slop it out and reel 
it in, slop it out and reel it in—with no 
regard for depth, type of bottom, time 





of year, temperature of water, and all 
the factors that are so important to the 
expert fisherman. 

Whipping a jig in fresh water is ex- 
tremely simple. You cast it out, let it 
sink to the right depth, give the rod tip 
a sharp upward jerk, then drop it to- 
ward the water, thus giving the line 
plenty of slack. Next reel in the slack 
and repeat the whole procedure. This 
technique will get you plenty of fish, 
but you'll catch even more if you take 
advantage of certain natural factors. 

First, time of year is important. In 
spring, the bottom growth that supports 
the smaller fish is just getting started. 
As the weeds grow, the plankton in- 
creases. Newly hatched fry and small 
fish feed on this minute stuff—water 
fleas, fairy shrimp, algae, and what 
have you. The larger fish have to eat, 
too, so they hang around the fry. Since 
the water is still cool in spring, they 
don’t have to seek the depths for com- 
fort. Hence shorelines are productive, 
and a jig can be worked at a depth of 

(continued on page 78) 
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And plenty can be almost too much 
when a big polar is out for blood 


YEAR 


by HOWARD J. COOPER 





ILLUSTRATED BY 


he Cree Indian spread three bear- 
[ses out on the grass in front of 

his wigwam at Fort George, on 
the Quebec shore of James Bay. One 
big pelt and two cubs. He wanted to 
trade. 

They were the first white-bear pelts 
I had seen outside of a museum, and 
they sent my blood pressure up near 
the blowing point. 

‘“‘Ask him where he killed ’em,’’ I said 
to Jack Palmquist, our skipper and in- 
terpreter. Jack was married to a mis- 
sion-educated Cree girl and he spoke 
Indian as fluently as English. 

The Indian told quite a yarn: 

Coming down the east coast of Hud- 
son Bay and around Cape Jones in the 
spring, he had blundered into the three 
polar bears—an old sow and her year- 
ling youngsters. He’d have shot them 
as a matter of course, for no Cree ever 
passes up a chance like that. But in 
this case the old lady gave him no 
choice. 

The Indian had run his canoe ashore 
to make camp for the night, and his 


REYNOLD BROWN 


woman lugged the tent and other gear 
up to a little sheltered hollow above the 
beach. He was still fooling around the 
canoe when the three bears moseyed 
over a low ridge thirty or forty yards 
away. 

The old female reared up te look 
over the outfit and apparently she didn’t 
like what she saw. She began to growl 
and swing her head. One of the cubs 
worked down the ridge ahead of her a 
couple of lengths. The wind carried 
him a noseful of Indian and he squalled 
in sudden alarm. That did it. The sow 
let go a hair-lifting bellow of rage and 
charged. 

Luckily for the Cree, he had been 
keeping an eye out for square-flipper 
seals that afternoon. His rifle was ly- 
ing in the bottom of the canoe, uncased 
and loaded. He scrambled for it while 
the bear was making up her mind, and 
when she started her rush he was ready 
for her. He knocked her off her feet 
with the first shot, finished her with the 
second, and then killed the cubs. 

At the end of his recital the Indian 























The giant polar bear had caught the scent of the intruders, and now was searching for them with mayhem and murder in his heart 


ventured one sentence in English. 
“Plenty bear this year!” he assured us 
emphatically. 

I don't know yet whether he meant 
that he had his fill of bears for the time 
being, or whether he was telling us that 
bears were abundant and our chances 
would be good near Cape Jones, where 
James Bay widens into Hudson Bay. 

Whatever he meant, I had never laid 
eyes on more beautiful skins—thick- 
furred, ivory-white, and lustrous—and I 
was determined to get one of my own. 
Now, I’ve taken my share of trophies, 
but I still think there's no pelt or head 
on earth quite so spectacular as the 
heavy, immaculate coat of the ice bear. 
He is king of the polar wastes and he 
looks it, every inch of him, from his 
long, pointed head to his big black 
claws. I wouldn't trade my two polar- 
bear -pelts But wait a minute. I'll 
go back to the beginning and tell it as it 
happened. . . 

Your first sight of any wild country 
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is likely to hit you with quite a wallop. 
That’s how it was with me on that trip 
into Hudson Bay. 

I wasn’t exactly a novice at fishing 
and hunting. I had visited some of the 
best game territory and seen some of 
the finest wilderness in North America. 
I had hunted deer in Michigan and 
moose in Ontario, caribou in Newfound- 
land, mountain sheep in Mexico and 
British Columbia, elk in Montana, 
mountain lions in Arizona, and Kodiak 
bears, goats, and Dall sheep in Alaska. 
I thought I had seen the best this con- 
tinent has to offer. But I had never 
run into anything that took hold of me 
like that vast, bleak, lonely land up 
there in subarctic Canada. 


W e headed east and north from 
Moose Factory, Ont., early in July, 
aboard Palmquist’s Venture, a weather- 


beaten, schooner-rigged 43-footer which 
ran under sail when the wind favored us. 


When it didn’t, her ancient Diesel en- 
gine pushed her up the coast at a lum- 
bering six miles an hour. 

There were eighteen of us aboard, in- 
cluding Palmquist, his Cree deck hand, 
an Eskimo engineer, and an Indian 
pilot we picked up on the way. We 
had four guides and a cook. The rest 
were sportsmen from the States—the 
first party ever to go up the Quebec 
shore of Hudson Bay just to fish, hunt, 
photograph, and see the country. We 
had set our sights on fishing for trout in 
the almost unknown streams at the 
north end of James Bay, on collecting 
birds and seals for a couple of mu- 
seums, and, above all else, on hunting 
a chain of barren, unpeopled islands at 
the southern end of Hudson Bay where, 
we had been told, polar bears sum- 
mered in surprising numbers. 

We didn’t have too much first-hand in- 
formation about the bears. The Indians 
and Eskimos rarely risked that much 
open sea in their family-size canoes and 
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the few scattered whites had little time 
or occasion to look for bears. But Palm- 
quist assured us we'd find them out 
there on the islands west of Cape Jones. 
He had the word of the natives for it, 
and it seemed worth while to go and 
have a look. 


fe people who like their wilderness 
raw and in big chunks, we were in 
fabulous country. We had left the rail- 
road behind at Moosonee, on the Moose 
River opposite Moose Factory—which 
was 180 miles beyond the last highway. 
We were headed into a region that only 
a handful of whites had ever seen. The 
men of the Hudson’s Bay Company, an 
occasional free trader like Palmquist, 
missionaries, Mounties, and now and 
then a roving prospector—they alone 
knew the wild and empty country north 
of Moose Factory. Not a foot of road 
lay between us and the arctic ice fields. 
We wouldn’t even find a blazed trail. 


There weren't any up there, save may- 
be now and then a portage the Indians 
had blazed around rapids on the rivers 
back in the interior. 

We plowed our way across the lower 
end of James Bay and turned north, 
traveling in easy stages. And, finally, 
seven days and 250 miles out of Moose 
Factory, the schooner dropped her 
rusty hook on the boulder-strewn bot- 
tom at the mouth of Seal River. Our 
anchorage was just south of the tip of 
Cape Jones. 

It was the bleakest and most desolate 
country we had seen. Here the subarctic 
barrens began. Offshore a string of 
rocky islands broke the heavy seas that 
came rolling down for 1,000 miles across 
Hudson Bay. Inland, low moss-grown 
hills dipped and rose to the skyline. 
There was not a tree in sight, and no 
brush except scattered clumps of arctic 
willow that hardly reached to a man’s 
knees. We had to gather driftwood for 
our cookfires and carry our tent poles 





from one campsite to the next one 

The trout fishing in the Seal was all 
a man could ask for and more, but after 
the first couple of days my heart wasn’t 
in it. I couldn’t get my mind off those 
polar-bear pelts I had seen back at Fort 
George. I assumed we'd have to move 
up the coast another 100 miles or so for 
our bear hunt and I was impatient to be 
on the way. I brought the subject up, 
around the fire after supper the third 
night in camp. 

“We're pretty close to a good bear 
island right now,” Palmquist said. 

“How far is it?” I asked. 

“Thirty or forty miles out in the 
bay.” 

He called to Tommy Lameboy, the 
wrinkled old Cree from Fort George 
who was piloting us up the coast, and 
they talked briefly in Lameboy’s lan- 
guage. I caught the word wahb’-es-ko, 
Cree for white bear, and the old Indian’s 
face lighted up like a Christmas tree. 
Apparently he was as eager to start 
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bear hunting as I was, which was plenty. 

The Cree forked a piece of dead char- 
coal from the edge of the fire, hunkered 
down, and traced a crude map on a 
flat slab of rock. It showed the coast 
where we were camped, the Seal River, 
and a big island off to the west. Lame- 
boy finally grunted out a few words in 


English. ‘‘Niska Island,’ he said. 
‘‘Wahb’-es-ko! Big wahb’-es-ko! Plen- 
ty!” 


Palmquist nodded. ‘He’s probably 
right,” he said. “I’ve never seen the 
place, but it’s big enough for bears to 
summer on and all the Indians down at 
my post at Old Factory say they’re 
there as thick as fleas on a sledge dog. 
We'll have a look tomorrow.” 

With breakfast out of the way next 
morning, Palmquist, Lameboy, and I 
went aboard the Venture and I waited 
impatiently while the anchor came up. 
After a couple of hours of bucking the 
long swells in the open bay, we raised 
the low blue line of an island on the 
horizon ahead. 

By noon we were cautiously feeling 
our way along its rocky shore, looking 
for an anchorage. Lameboy said we'd 
find a harbor with deep water a bit 
farther north, and as usual he knew 
what he was talking about. We rounded 
a low headland and a cozy little bay 
opened out before us. 

A raft of ducks and a band of geese 
fluiled off the water as we drew near. 
Lameboy pointed to the geese as they 
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honked their way down the _ shore. 
“Niska!”’ he cried, his eyes shining, and 
we knew where the island got its Cree 
name. 

It was a bleak and lonely place— 
low hills and rock, mossy hummocks, 
and no cover except a belt of short. grass 
above the beach. Maybe because it was 
an island, it struck me as even more 
desolate than the barrens of Cape 
Jones. There wasn’t enough shelter to 
hide a rabbit, and it didn’t look like the 
kind of place game as big as polar bears 
would pick for a summer home. But ten 
minutes after we got ashore I knew I 
was wrong about that. 


W: went in from the Venture in a 
canoe, beached it, and walked up a 
grass-grown slope to the top of the is- 
land. The slope ended in a gravel ridge, 
probably an old beach line, and I saw 
that bears had literally torn that ridge 
apart! 

They had bedded down in the short 
grass, flattening patches as big as a 
rug. They had made paths across the 
mossy hummocks, overturned slabs of 
rock to get at the mice or lemmings 
underneath, and dug foxholes for them- 
selves in the side of the ridge to escape 
the heat of the summer sun. 

Those air-conditioned shelters were 
big enough to bury a cow in! The first 
we found had a fringe of dead grass all 
around the edge; it must have been dug 


three or four summers previously. But 
the next one was so freshly excavated 
that I expected to see a bear rear up 
out of it as we approached. 

In a mile of beach we found a dozen 
or fifteen such shelter holes scooped out 
by bears. And then Tommy Lameboy 
came across sign that really touched 
him off. I was behind a ridge when I 
saw his head come into view on the sky- 
line and he signaled urgently. He laid a 
warning finger against his lips as I ran 
up to him. Then he led the way across 
the beach to a strip of sand at the edge 
of the sea. Long before we reached it I 
could see a line of bear tracks leading 
in from the surf. 

They were the biggest bear tracks I 
had ever seen, bigger even than any I 
had been shown in the brown-bear 
country of Alaska. And they were still 
wet! The bear had come in from the 
sea within an hour, maybe within ten 
minutes. Somewhere up there on the 
top of the island he must be walking 
around now, a great white brute, far 
larger than anything I had dreamed of 
finding in the subarctic—-the kind of 
trophy that a man gets only once in a 
lifetime! 

Palmquist came into sight on the 
ridge, and we motioned him down to us, 
He studied the tracks briefly and set 
his shoe in one. It was like a kid step- 
ping in the footprints of a giant. 

The skipper talked briefly with Lame- 
boy in an undertone. “That bear isn’t 
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The wounded bear sailed into the cub. Then they stood up, man-fashion, and mauled and clawed each other with all they had 


far away,’’ he told me. “Tommy thinks 
maybe he came ashore for a nap. He’ll 
lie down and sleep behind a rock some- 
where and toward evening he’ll hunt 
himself a few lemmings. We better get 
up on a hill where we can see the 
country.” 

We moved to the top of the island 
and kept watch for a while with the 
glasses, but we saw nothing of the bear 
and I wasn’t satisfied to stay in one 
spot. The place was so rolling we 
couldn’t cover much territory, and be- 
hind every low hill there were hollows 
where a polar bear could lie or feed for 
hours without showing himself. 

At sundown we had seen no more 
sign of the big bear. In fact, there was 
nothing alive anywhere on the island, 
apparently, except a few ducks and 
Shore birds. I was pretty discouraged. 
It’s tough to come that close to such 
a trophy and then miss out. I could see 
that Palmquist and the Cree were as 
disappointed as I was. 

“That bear may have come out on 
the beach and gone right back into the 
sea,’’ the skipper pointed out. ‘They 
like the water about as well as the land. 
But Tommy thinks if that’s what he 
did he’ll come ashore again in the night 
and hang around tomorrow. They want 
a dry place where they can lie down 
once in a while.” 

“You don’t suppose we drove him 
off?” I asked glumly. 


Palmquist shook his head. “He 


couldn't have smelled us. The wind was 
coming across the island. And Lameboy 
here says we'd have seen him before he 
saw us; a polar bear’s eyesight is no 
better than a man’s.” 

I was carrying a pair of high-power 
binoculars. I laid them over a con- 
venient flat rock and slowly glassed the 
beach on the far side of the island, two 
miles away. I had given up hope of 
locating the bear by that time, and I 
didn’t expect to see anything. But, half 
hidden among rocks, was a patch of 
yellow-white. It looked big as a truck. 

I studied it for a long time before I 
said anything to Palmquist and the In- 
dian. The sun was gone now and the 
light was none too good. The patch 
could be snow, or even white sand. But 
the longer I looked the more convinced 
I became that it was a bear lying be- 
hind a rock. Finally I called the skipper 
and Lameboy for a look. 

The old Cree threw some verbal cold 
water. 

“He doesn’t think it’s a wahb’-es-ko,” 
Palmquist interpreted. ‘‘Says the color 
is wrong. But it’s worth checking. Let’s 
go over there.” 

The wind was in our favor, and we 
started across the island at a fast walk. 
We had no time to lose if we were to 
come up on the yellowish patch while 
there was still enough light for shoot- 
ing. 

We kept down in the hollows as much 
as we could, avoiding the tops of the 


low hills where we would be silhouetted 
on the skyline. Halfway across the 
island we halted briefly to use the 
glasses again. The yellow-white spot 
was still there but from where we were 
the rocks hid most of it. We could see 
a patch no bigger than a hat, and we 
could be no surer of its identity than 
before. 

When Lameboy led the way up to the 
crest of a hummock for the next look 
we were less than 100 yards from the 
beach. The spot of white was nowhere 
in sight. We circled a few steps to the 
right and it showed, once more, over 
the top of a low rock. But even before 
I put my binoculars on it I knew we 
had come on a fool's errand. We had 
stalked a bleached driftwood log lying 
on a jutting point of the beach! 

I was still trying to swallow my dis- 
appointment when the Indian let out 
a sharp grunt of surprise. ‘“‘Wahb’-es- 
ko! Wahb’-es-ko!”’ he cried, and pointed 
down the shore. 

I didn’t need the glasses that time. 
About half a mile away a white animal 
was moving across an open, meadow- 
like place above the beach. At that dis- 
tance it looked no larger than a big 
dog but it walked slowly up the side 
of a ridge and I knew Lameboy was 
right. We had a polar bear in sight at 
last! 

I found a rock for a rest and brought 
the binoculars into focus. They pulled 
the bear up within slingshot range, and 
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my heart skipped a couple of beats and 
then kicked swiftly into overdrive. 
The bear was feeding. While I 
watched, the massive animal pawed 
over a flat slab of rock and pounced on 
some small rodent that tried to escape. 
Then the long, pointed head and slim 
neck lifted and I could see the black 
muzzle swing from side to side as it 
tested the wind. After a few seconds 
the bear went back to feeding again. 


was pretty certain this was not the 

bear whose tracks we had seen on 
the beach early in the afternoon. It 
wasn’t big enough for that. But it did 
look big enough to make a first-class 
trophy and, as far as I could see, the 
pelt was thick and unrubbed. I turned 
the glasses over to Palmquist and the 
Cree, and waited for their opinion. 

“It’s not the big fellow,” the skipper 
agreed at last, “but it’s a pretty good 
bear. Better take it in case we don't 
run into the other one.” 

“Can we get to it?’’ I asked. 

He relayed the question to Lameboy 
and the Indian nodded, speaking quick- 
ly in Cree and gesturing down the shore. 

“Tommy thinks we better go straight 
for it,” Palmquist explained. ‘We 
haven’t time to circle or crawl or fool 
around. It’ll be too dark to shoot in 
half an hour. If you’re to have any luck 
at all today you'll have to take a chance 
on a direct approach.” 

I realized he was right. The stalk 
would be a hard one to make, with the 
bear lifting its head to try the wind 
every few seconds, but we’d have to 
risk it. We'd be moving across the 
wind. Maybe we could rely on the 
bear’s poor eyesight. 

There was no cover to screen us, not 
even a rock or hummock between us 
and the bear. Lameboy led the way, 
crouched over, detouring around pools 
of fresh water that dotted the top of the 
island. As long as the bear continued 
to feed, nosing head-down in the moss, 
we. kept going. We froze each time 
the slim head raised for a look around. 

We had covered about half the dis- 
tance when we got an unexpected lift. 
The bear quit feeding, walked up on the 
crest of the ridge, stood there for a 
minute outlined against the darkening 
evening sky, and vanished on the other 
side. There was less need of caution 
now, so we could move in rapidly and 
close up some of the distance between 
us and the bear, which presumably was 
still feeding beyond the ridge. 

We straightened up and the old 
Cree broke into a trot. The footing was 
poor in the soft moss, but I managed to 
stay close on his heels. Almost at the 
top of the ridge where the bear had dis- 
appeared, Lameboy held up a warning 
hand and went down on his hands and 
knees. We crept the rest of the way 
side by side. 

The wahb’-es-ko was down in a shal- 
low ravine that led to the sea, fifty 
yards away, working slowly toward the 
beach. In the lingering northern twi- 
light the magnificent animal looked like 
a great, white ghost. 

I was panting hard, but I didn’t dare 
wait to recover my breath. I brought 
the .300 Savage up and the gold bead 
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showed against the white bulk better 
than I had expected. I centered it on 
the shoulder and rammed home 180 
grains of soft-nose bear poison. 

There was a solid whup as the bullet 
hit. The bear let go the most terrifying 
baw] of rage and pain I had ever heard 
from an animal throat, spun around, 
and came erect on its hind feet. For 
maybe ten seconds it stayed upright, 
its big pointed head lashing from side 
to side, and roaring steadily as the dark 
eyes searched the ravine for the enemy. 
Then the beast dropped back on all 
fours, bit savagely at the crippled shoul- 
der, wheeled, and went pell-mell along 
the shore, bellowing at every jump. 

Then, suddenly, I saw a second white 
bear standing motionless among the 
rocks twenty or thirty yards from the 
first one. He was about the size of an 
average blackie, not more than half as 
big as the one I had shot. We figured 
out afterward that they might have 
been mother and two-year-old cub. But 
if that was their relationship all af- 
fection between them was suddenly for- 
gotten. 

Mortally hurt and unable to locate 
any other enemy, the old bear turned 
her insane fury on the youngster. She 
charged across the beach and ripped 
into him with a bawl of pure hate. 

The cub plainly didn’t know what was 
happening. The big female caught him 
off guard with a blow that knocked him 
sprawling. It didn’t do him any real 
damage but it wasn’t the kind of thing 
a polar bear, even a half-grown one, 
takes lying down. He gave an answer- 
ing bellow of defiance and tore in like 
a prizefighter. 

None of us had ever seen anything 
like that bear fight. The two of them 
stood up, man-fashion, and roared and 
clawed and mauled each other with 
everything they had. The youngster did 
all right, too, though he’d have been 
no match for the older bear if we had 
let the fight continue. There wasn’t 
time enough for that. , 

I didn’t want my bear to make a sud- 
den rush into the sea and get away. 
They broke apart and I sent a second 
shot at her but it had no apparent ef- 
fect. 


alf a minute later she gave me 
H another chance and the bullet tore 
into her good shoulder—and ended the 
fracas. She made a final pass at the 
cub, took two or three groggy steps up 
the beach in our direction, and went 
down. The youngster turned and ran 
headlong for the sanctuary of the surf. 

I had my coveted white-bear pelt. I 
was pleased and thrilled, all right, but 
I was a long way from satisfied. The 
thing I wanted now was the ivory-furred 
skin of the giant that had left his tracks 
down on the beach. I couldn't believe 
he had left the island. Somewhere 
among the hummocks and rocks or in 
one of those big foxholes along the 
gravel ridge, I told myself, he was 
hiding out. If I hunted hard enough 
tomorrow I’d find him. 

A couple of white whales hung around 
the Venture all that night, blowing and 
sighing in the water first on one side 
of the ship and then on the other, and 





a big square-flipper seal raised a com- 
motion a couple of times. I know, for 
I lay awake most of the night, re-enact- 
ing in my mind the bear fight we had 
watched on the dusky beach and calling 
up mental pictures of that line of huge 
tracks leading in from the sea. 

We ate our breakfast in the gray 
dawn the next morning and were ashore 
almost as soon as the light was good 
enough for shooting. 

At the last minute, when we were 
ready to climb down into the canoe and 
shove off for the beach, Palmquist put 
his .30/06 aside. “If I leave it here I 
won't be tempted to beat you to the 
shot in case we meet up with that big 
bear,” he said half jokingly. 

It seemed a bit foolhardy to me, in 
view of the fact that Lameboy carried 
no gun. He had not brought a rifle with 
him when he came aboard the Venture. 
I didn’t exactly like the idea of two 
men prowling the island unarmed when 
there was a big bear around. But if we 
got a chance at him [I certainly wanted 
to do my own shooting and I realized 
the skipper wasn’t altogether kidding 
about the temptation to beat me to it. 
So I stifled my protest when he hung 
his rifle below decks. It was up to him, 
after all. 


e picked a section of the island we 

had not covered earlier. Palm- 
quist and the Indian kept to the shore. 
I followed a ridge above the beach 
where I could make use of the glasses 
now and then. Part of the time they 
were in sight, clambering over big rocks 
and detouring around tide pools. The 
rest of the time the ridge hid them from 
me. 

There was plenty of bear sign along 
the ridge and some of it looked fresh. 
But nothing alive moved anywhere over 
the bleak table top of the island except 
an occasional bunch of ducks or geese 
flying up and down the beach. 

I stopped twice to use the glasses. 
The second time I had a few seconds of 
excitement when I located a spot of 
white behind a boulder 300 yards’ away. 
But a longer look showed it to be only 
a snow patch unmelted in the shadow 
of the rock. 

I walked half a mile, climbed the 
ridge to locate the skipper and the Cree 
—and blundered without warning into 
the tightest situation I had ever en- 
countered on a hunting trip! 

Two hundred yards down the beach 
the biggest polar bear in the whole 
arctic was sitting up on his haunches 
behind a jumbled pile of driftwood, 
swinging his head from side to side, try- 
ing the wind in a decidely businesslike 
fashion. It was plain he was suspicious, 
and equally plain he was annoyed. The 
wind had brought him warning of some 
kind and he wasn’t pleased about it. 

And thirty yards from the pile of 
logs, between him and the sea, i could 
see what he had scented. Palmquist 
and Lameboy were crouched there be- 
hind a low rock, flattened to the ground 
like a pair of overgrown oysier shells! 

It hit me with the force of a blow 
that they had no gun, and for a couple 
of seconds I felt weak and sick all 
through. The bear had not yet located 
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them. What would happen when he did 
was anybody’s guess. But he was too 
big to stand for any nonsense and they 
had crowded in too close for comfort. 
I figured they and the bear must have 
surprised each other. He had scented 
them and raised up before they knew 
he was there, and it was too late then 
to back away. 

From what I knew about bears and 
their hair-trigger tempers I felt cer- 
tain the big fellow would go hell-for- 
leather for the two men the instant he 
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shot. If I missed and he went raging 
across the beach to make a get-away 
in the sea he couldn’t possibly overlook 
the two men. And I had seen enough of 
wounded-polar-bear behavior the eve- 
ning before to know with horrible cer- 
tainty what would happen then. 

I recalled, in a lightning-clear flash of 
memory, what an Alaskan guide had 
told me on a hunt for big brownies. “A 
shoulder shot to break ’em down, every 
time,” he had said. ‘Never the head 
or neck or chest if one is coming for 





With his hind legs paralyzed, he tried to drag himself up the slope to get at me 


spotted them. It was up to me to take 
care of him first but I didn’t dare try it 
at that range. When I shot I had to be 
sure of anchoring the bear in his tracks 
—and there are limits both to iron sights 
and to what a .300 Savage can be ex- 
pected to do on game as big and tough 
as he was. 

I backed down the ridge until its crest 
hid me from the bear, turned, and ran 
for him as hard as I could go through 
gravel, moss, and grass. I never cov- 
ered 100 yards faster in my life, and 
every step I took I prayed the wind 
wouldn’t betray the men down on the 
beach! 

When I figured I was directly above 
the bear, I scrambled up the slope once 
more and looked over. 

The giant bear was on his feet. He 
had moved out from behind the pile of 
driftwood and was standing broadside 
to me seventy yards away, facing out 
toward the sea. His head kept up that 
restless, Ominous swinging like a white 
bear in a zoo, and I figured he was about 
ready to walk into the wind and look for 
whatever had disturbed him. From 
where I stood I could see the legs and 
feet of Palmquist and Lameboy, still 
pinned flat behind the rock. They might 
have been petrified, for all the move- 
ment they betrayed. 

I knew what I had to do. I had to 
smash the bear down with my first 


you.” Well, this wasn’t an Alaska 
brownie and he wasn’t coming for me, 
but it was a situation where the same 
rules would apply! 

I held high on his shoulder and poured 
it into him. He came halfway around 
with a roar that was enough to turn 
your hair white, and I thought for a 
second or two that I had failed. But 
then the rear half of the bear sagged 
and collapsed. He braced himself on 
his front legs, and the noise he made 
was anything but pretty to hear. But 
when he didn’t get up I knew I had 
done even better than I hoped. My 180- 
grain bullet had shattered his spine 
just above the shoulder. He was still 
a powerful lot of white bear but he’d 
never travel his own length again. 


t took me half a minute to be sure 

of that. When I realized that his hind 
quarters were out for keeps I went half- 
way down to him, to make certain of 
doing a clean and decent job with my 
next shot. I had never hunted an ani- 
mal that threw hate and fury in my face 
as that white bear did while I walked 
down the ridge to kill him. He bel- 
lowed and snarled and tore up sod and 
moss and willows as far as he could 
reach. He tried to drag himself up the 
slope on his front legs to get at me. 
I knew he couldn't get up but he still 





looked like murder, and I traveled that 
forty paces slow and careful, with the 
safety off and the rifle at my shoulder 
every step. I was close enough at last 
and when he was motionless for a cou- 
ple of seconds I laid the gold bead 
against his neck halfway between ear 
and shoulder. I couldn’t have killed 
him deader or quicker with a thunder- 
bolt. When he dropped I racked a fresh 
cartridge into the chamber and took a 
long deep breath. My knees felt weak 
as water. 

I knew one thing now about the ice 
bear that I had long suspected but 
couldn’t be sure of before. The hunter 
who smashes a soft-nose slug into him 
in the wrong place can expect no 
quarter from then on. You finish what 
you start with wahb’-es-ko. Hurt him 
and you can count on killing or getting 
killed. In that respect he is exactly 
like the other king bears of North 
America, the grizzly and the big Alaska 
brown. 

My bear measured ten feet six inches 
from nose to tail, eighteen inches be- 
tween the ears, and fifty-two around the 
neck. His weight we could only guess, 
but Palmquist had seen some big polar 
bears in his years in the north and he 
believed this one -would go to 1,700 
pounds. (A couple of days later we 
put the green pelt on the scales at 
Fort George. We had skinned out the 
feet and removed the skull, and a group 
of Cree women had scraped away every 
ounce of fat from the skin. The pelt 
alone weighed 125 pounds.) 

Palmquist and Lameboy came up 
from the beach while I was still inching 
down to the bear, taking it slow, wait- 
ing to make sure he was dead. Relief 
was written all over them. 

“That was a tight spot,” the skipper 
admitted with a grin. 

“How did you happen to get caught 
down there?” I asked. 

“We were trying to drive your bear 
up to you,” he answered. “We saw him 
a couple of hundred yards back. Got 
just a glimpse of him over a log and 
thought at first it was snow. But it 
wasn’t in the right place for that, and 
if it wasn’t snow, then it had to be a 
bear.” 

“So you sneaked up on him ?”’ 

He nodded. “We decided to get be- 
tween him and the sea. Then if he 
started to pull out we could head him 
off and turn him up the ridge in your 
direction. We figured two men ought 
to be able to pull a bluff on any ordi- 
nary bear.” 

“What changed your mind?” 

He grinned again. “That was no 
ordinary bear! He smelled us and sat 
up, and for a minute I thought it was a 
white horse. Once we got a look at him 
we weren’t interested in heading him 
off or having anything else to do with 
him if we could help it.” 

“Don’t you think it might be a good 
idea if you carried a rifle from now on 
when you go wahb’-es-ko hunting?” I 
asked dryly. 

The skipper studied the dead bear a 
minute. “Rifle, my foot!” he snorted 
finally. “If I ever go after a bear of 
that size again I'll carry a cannon!” 


THE END 
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Tr WHALES ARE MAMMALS AND CAN BREATHE 
AIR, WHY DO THEY DIE SO QUICKLY WHEN 
STRANDE D? ANSWER: THE PRESSURE OF THEIR, 
nuGcE WEIGHT ‘SUFFOCATES THEM. 


UNLIKE MOST HERONS, WHICH NEST 
IN COLONIES, THE GREEN HERON IS 
A HERMIT AND USUALLY Lives 
ALONE. ITS: NEST AS ACRUDE 
PLATFORM OF STICKS ANDTWIGS. 














For & WATERFOWL, THE EMPEROR 
| GOOSE IS A STAY-AT-HOME. AN 
OCCASIONAL FLOCK MIGRATES TO 
CALIFORNIA, BUT MOSTLY THEY 
HANG AROUND THE BERING SEA ALLYEAR 
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THE PRIZE FOR LARGE 
FAMILIES AMONG 
NORTH AMERICAN 
MAMMALS, HAVING 
*&S MANY AS FOURTEEN 
BABIES AT A CLIP, 
MAMMA COYOTE 
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FREE CATALOG 


EVINRUDE 


FIRST IN OUTBOARDS 


bg Ming the low-down from (ADNEOUT {ADS 


Fis nm 


FISHING is his fun—fishing’s his business— 
fishing’s his life! Millions have thrilled to 
Gaddis’ superb fishing movies... his fabu- 
lous casting feats... his highly-praised T¥ 
fishing program, ‘“Goin’ Places with ‘Gad- 
about’ Gaddis.” With a lifetime’s experience 
fishing all over North America, Gaddis says: 


“I’ve used your big motors for years—there’s 
nothing like them for covering miles and spending 
more time ‘on location.’ But, when I travel light, 
the Fleetwin is my choice. Among all the light 
motors it sets the standard for power, smooth troll- 
ing, maneuverability. Its Duo-Clutch for Neutral 
starting and idling is a particularly valuable feature. 
It seems to me that the Evinrude Fleetwin fits the 
needs of more fishermen, in more ways, 0n more 
waters than any motor I have ever 
used in 30 years of fishing.” 


43rd YEAR 















Talk to users anywhere, the answer is the 
same—pound for pound, dollar for dollar, 
tops in its field! See your 
Evinrude Dealer! Look for his name under 
“Outboard Motors” in the yellow pages of 
your phone book. Choose from four great 
models—the right motor for every boat. 
New 3 H.P. Lightwin* with Fisherman 
Drive, $145.00. Fleetwin, 7.5 H.P., $210.00. 
Fastwin, 14 H.P., $315.00. Big Twin, 25 
H.P., $390.00. Catalog free! Write today 
for full-color catalog of the complete 
Evinrude line for’52. EVINRUDE MOTORS, 
4839 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin. 


In Canada: Mfd. by Evinrude Motors, Peterborough, Ontario. 


Fleetwin is 


*Power ratings are O.B.C. certified 
brake H.P. at 4,000 R.P.M. Prices 
F.0.B. Factory, subject to change. 


—"NEVER FAILS ME” 


With commercial fishermen, too, Fleetwin is 
a favorite! Says Harold Metzner, who works 
out of Huntington, N.Y., “In some really bad 
weather and rough conditions we work under, 
my Fleetwin never fails me...have never 
worked with a motor so reliable... it's al- 


ways ready to go, and power to spare.” 





ANGLING 


RAY BERGMAN 
Editor 





LET’S GET A LINE ON TROUT 


ground information on trout, indi- 

cating that while some readers are 
familiar with them as gamefish, they 
don’t know much about their origin and 
habits. So in this article I'm going to 
deal with three kinds of trout—the 
brook, the brown, and the rainbow. 

The brook trout (Salvelinus fonti- 
nalis), a member of the char group, is 
the original native trout of the East, al- 
though it’s been transplanted widely. 
In the East it’s generally known as the 
“native,” and in the West by its true 
name, brook trout. It was originally 
found in waters east of the Mississippi, 
inhabiting streams as far south as 
northern Georgia. In Canada it was 
found in waters east of Saskatchewan. 
The brookie also inhabits ponds, lakes, 
and rivers where the water is cold and 
oxygen plentiful. 

When great areas of the East were 
cleared for agriculture, back in the 
early days of the nation, the water in 
many cold streams and ponds was de- 
prived of shade and became too warm 
to be suitable for brookies. Many lakes 
that are noted today for their bass were 
once exclusively brook-trout waters. 

Eventually the brook trout was trans- 
planted to the West, and thrived wher- 
ever water was suitable. Some such 
waters produce very sizable specimens. 
Brookies run to 10 lb. or more but the 
average for the country is much smaller. 

To a great many anglers the brook 
trout is the most desirable of all fish. In 
my opinion there’s nothing move beauti- 
ful than a well-conditioned male brookie 
during the spawning season. Its red 
spots become very bright, its sides take 
on a vermilion hue that rivals a sunset, 
and the heads of larger fish ofven turn 
a smoky blue-black. 


| get a good many requests for back- 


N* all natives are vividly colored. 
I’ve caught many an anemic-look- 
ing specimen in both sexes. Of course 
the female is never so colorful as the 
male (as in the case of birds) and its 
somber coloration is probably protec- 
tive. 

Brook trout thrive best in cold water, 
say a maximum of 65 degrees F. But 
they can survive in water up to 75 de- 
grees. It must be well aerated, for they 
require plenty of oxygen—more, for in- 
stance, than the brown trout. In slug- 
gish water during the hot weather 
they'll move close to spring holes. For 
that reason you must know where to 
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look for them in July and August. Then 
places that have produced plenty of ac- 
tion early in the season may be without 
a single trout. 

A clear, cold, gravel-bottomed stream 
is ideal for brook trout. (Sorv:times 
the water has a reddish tinge that 
makes it look slightly unclear.) Brook- 
ies spawn from late summer until late 
fall, according to area. The female lays 
her eggs—-from 100 to 5,000, depending 
on her age——in a number of nests in the 
gravel. The male immediately fertilizes 
them with milt and the female covers 
them with loose gravel. After that the 
eggs are on their own. 

When hooked, the brookie is inclined 
to put on a dogged, downward fight 
rather than indulge in spectacular aerial 
displays. I'd say that he resists, on the 
average, longer than a brown trout but 
not so long as a rainbow. He has a 
mean habit of thrashing around, mak- 
ing it difficult for the angler to keep 
a taut line. When this happens he often 
manages to throw the hook. At times, 
too, I’ve had a brookie roll broadside 
up my leader (a typical lake-trout ma- 
neuver), and that did the leader no good 
at all. 

The brown trout (Salmo trutta) im- 
ported from Europe in the last century, 
has been a godsend in many waters that 
had grown too warm to support the 
brook trout. Without the brownie, fish- 
ing would be poor indeed in deforested 


watersheds and crowded streams and 
ponds. 

But the brown trout has not been an 
unmixed blessing. AS many an angler 
will tell you in red-hot language, it likes 
to dine on brookies and, as a conse- 
quence, has driven them out of many 
streams. It’s a fine gamefish, neverthe- 
less—full of craft and cunning, and a 
rugged, racing antagonist into the bar- 
gain. 

In general, the brownie runs some- 
what larger than the brookie. It re- 
sembles the latter in conformation, al- 
though it’s somewhat slenderer. Body 
color of the brownie is a_ yellowish 
brown with interspersed black and red 
spots; there is none of the wormlike 
figuring found on the back of the 
brookie. 


he brown trout, which has been in- 

troduced into most states, does well 
in larger waters whose temperatures 
the brookie could not stand. He tends 
to stay within a fairly restricted area 
of water if it provides enough food for 
him, and he’ll feed wherever the pick- 
ings are good—in deep holes or up in 
the shoals. In fact, he’ll venture into 
places where other trout seldom go. 
I’ve often seen large browns feeding in 
water so shailow it didn’t cover their 
dorsal fins. Nevertheless the brown is 
alert and suspicious, and must be ap- 























“Well, it works on ducks!” 
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cn is your choice — 
® 3 # 6 
spinning or bait cas 

— 
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- SPINNING BAIT CASTING 

er Dees i 7 

eS al 

e- 

Ly SPINNING vs. BAIT CASTING: Thousands of Ameri- 

e- can anglers have been won over by the European art 

a . j : awa? 

a: of thread line spinning. 

“ The spinning reel enables even a novice to cast 

e- farther, with never a backlash. And the adjustable 

I friction clutch enables him to play larger fish with 

éd lighter tackle. 

ad ? ; F 

“3 However, dyed-in-the-wool bait casters claim their 

he sport requires more skill. And thev offer to take on 

the spinning fans any time for an exhibit of prowess. 

es There’s a lot to be said on both sides, but you're the 

21] expert. You pay your money and take your choice! 

es 

ds 

ea 

oe YOU'RE THE EXPERT in choosing whiskey, too! 

k- There's a big difference in whiskies in smoothness, 

= mellowness and freedom from harshness. That's the 

Oo 

0. reason we invite you to compare Calvert with any 

in other whiskey — regardless of price or type. 

sit ‘ é , 

is MAKE THIS 60-SECOND TASTE TEST: Have 4 oz. of 

p- Calvert put in one glass, and the same amount of 
any other whiskey put in another—without know- 
ing which is whic h. Taste each one for smoothness, 
Pl and freedom from harshness. Then pick the 
one that really tastes better to you. Fair enough? 
FREE-TASTE TEST KIT! Write for yours today.* Con- 
tains two fine glass jiggers, specially designed for 

: making the 60-second taste test. Also—complete test 

: instructions and five “Whiskey Expert” cards for 
those who make the test. Just send a post card with 

; your name and address to CALVERT, Room 1321A, 
Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 
* Because of state laws, this offer is not made to residents 
of Georgia, lowa, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, 
Utah, Alabama, North Carolina or Washington. 

with any whiskey... at any price ! 
CALVERT RESERVE BLENDED WHISKEY—86.8 PROOF—65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY 
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Goodbye, Insects! 
I’ve got 


Buderma: 


~ OINTMENT 


Say Bi-der ma’ 
4 


4 REPELS mosquitoes, gnats, flies, chig- 
gers and mites most effectively, One 
application gives long lasting protec: 
tion. It's easy to use, has a mild, fresh 
odor. 

STOPS ITCHING—brings quick relief 
from bites if insacts get to you before 
you use Buderma. 

Tested * Proved * Money Back Gucrantee 


Ger BuperMa At Dauc or SportinG Goons STORES OR 
Oxver Now! 1l-oz. Tuse, $1 Postraw, Wrrre Derr. L-7 


(ALS BUCKMAN LABORATORIES. INC. 
1256 N. McLean Memphis 8, Tenn. 





/ COMPLETELY 
CONTROLLABLE 





SPINNING LINE 






BY 


( PECK-WAY ) 


MAJOR 
WITH ADVANCED 
FEATURES 

@ 35% GREATER TENSILE STRENGTH 


— Can Use Lower Tests. 

@ GREATER KNOT STRENGTH — Won't 
Break Where Fastened to Lure. 

@ POSITIVE HOOKING CONTROL — 
Sets Hook Securely. It strikes — not 
stretches. 

@ SMALLER DIAMETER — More Line on 


Reel. 

RESISTS ABRASION — Lasts Longer. 
THE ONLY SPINNING LINE ON THE 
MARKET ON 200 YARD SPOOLS. 
Comes in 100 and 200 yard spools — 
2 spools connected —a big advantage 
to both fresh and saltwater fishermen. 
@ THE COLOR — PEQUEA’S FAMOUS 
“CHAMELEON MIST” The line that 
takes on the color of its surroundings. 


AMERICAN MADE 


Made by the makers of the 
FAMOUS QUILBY MINNOWS 


PEQUEA WORKS, INC. 











STRASBURG, PA. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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| being a good riser 


considerable caution. 

Not only has the brownie replaced 
the brookie in some streams but he has 
become established in waters that held 
no trout at all until his advent. Granted 
that he’s rough on brookies, he’s been 
the salvation of trout fishing in many 
sections, first in replacing the brookie 
where the latter couldn’t thrive, and 
second in opening brand-new angling 
opportunities. 

Streams that had proved unsatisfac- 
tory when stocked with brookies, cut- 
throats, and other varieties turned out 
to be excellent trout water when planted 
with browns. The Firehole in Yellow- 
stone Park is such a stream. Another 
is the Hackensack River in southern 
New York and northern New Jersey. 
Once a part of that stretch held only 
pickerel and coarse fish; now it yields 
some splendid brown trout. But its up- 
per reaches—good brook-trout water at 
one time—were invaded by the brown- 
ies, and where we once caught fat and 
colorful brookies we now get nothing 
but browns. 


f water is definitely suitable for 
brook trout, I believe every effort 

should be made to keep out the browns. 
That’s true, for instance, of most waters 
in Maine and Quebec. The _ brookies 
could have been safeguarded, too, in the 
Adirondack Mountains of New York, 
but it’s too late now, at least in the 
easily accessible streams. 

Brown trout are quite handsome when 
in good condition. They are slimmer 
than the brookies and tend to have 
somewhat larger and more pointed 
heads. The adipose or fatty fin is much 
larger than that of the brook trout, and 
the tail or caudal fin is almost square. 

Brown trout spawn sometime between 
early September and February, accord- 
ing to area. 

One must give the brownie credit for 
in my opinion, the 
best dry-fly fish of them all. But I’ve 
also been in places where they rarely 
surface-feed. Where they do rise you 
may get rare sport by fishing at the 
edges of meadow banks, for it’s only 
the brown you'll frequently find feeding 
in very shaliow water, where a dry fly 
will be seen easily. When you see the 
wake of a fish coming for that fly you'll 
get a thrill different from any you've ex- 
perienced in fishing. 

The brown fights a bit differently 
from the brook trout or rainbow. To 
me its greatest attraction is the strong, 
hard run with which it usually starts 
its fight. The brownie jumps frequently 
when being played—-more so in some 
waters than in others. But the jump 
isn’t the lightning-fast one of the rain- 
bow, although an occasional brown 
might equal it. Generally I’d say the 
brownie gives up the fight a bit sooner 
than either a brookie or rainbow of 
equivalent size, but while it’s on it’s 
a good one from start to finish. And if 
there are any snags or rocks around, 


| the brown will do more than the others 


'to foul up your line on them and so 


escape. 

Brown trout are said to grow faster 
than brook trout, and to a weight of as 
much as 40 lb. Fish of that size, of 


course, are extremely rare nowadays. 
The rainbow trout (Salmo irideus) 
takes two forms: the familiar rainbow, 
a native of the West Coast, and the sea- 
run steelhead. It has a small mouth in 
a large head, rather large scales, and is 
heavily sprinkled with black spots. A 
very close cousin, Salmo shasta, is the 
well-known rainbow of California and 
Oregon streams, and it has been widely 
transplanted to other areas. It has 
smaller scales. Of the rainbows, the 
Shasta has the widest distribution. But 
for all intents and purposes, we can 
consider all the rainbows as one trout. 
The real confusion arises in consider- 
ing the rainbow and the steelhead. I’m 
frequently asked, “Is a steelhead a rain- 
bow?” It definitely is —a seagoing 
type. Scientists note differences that 
are unimportant to the angler. The 
steelhead spends a large part of its life 
at sea, coming into fresh water to 
spawn. It may stay in fresh water for 
varying lengths of time. For our pur- 
poses, we can dismiss the steelhead 
here and concentrate on the rainbows 
you are most likely to run into—the 
irideus and the Shasta. They are close- 
ly allied, yet different; no one could con- 
fuse a rainbow from the North Platte 
in Wyoming with one from the North 
Umpqua in Oregon. But both are rain- 
bows, and variations in them are due to 
water conditions and environment. 
The rainbow was introduced into 
Eastern waters by the federal govern- 
ment in 1880, but it’s supposed that 
state agencies and individuals had done 
some earlier transplanting. In some 
waters the fish have done wonderfully 
well—for instance, in the Finger Lakes 
region of New York, where large fish 
run the small streams each spring to 
spawn. While rainbows are classified 
as spring spawners, there are places 
where they spawn in the fall; in Mis- 
souri, for instance, spawning usually 
occurs in November. Incidentally, in 
that state natural spawning does not 
produce enough rainbows to meet the 
fishing pressure, so hatchery fish of 
legal size are stocked daily ahead of 
the rod. This program has been main- 
tained at the express demand of Mis- 
souri anglers, who, through special 
daily permits, partially pay its cost. 


¥ the Southern range, rainbows start 
spawning in November and reach the 
peak of such activity in December and 
January, finishing up in early March. 
Farther north, spawning may start in 
early February and continue until May 
or early June. In the far north (or in 
high altitudes) spawning may not begin 
before early May, and then continue 
until July. I’ve found records of rain- 
bows spawning somewhere every month 
except August, September, and October. 
And it’s quite possible that some spawn 
in October; I just haven’t come across 
any mention of it. 

Rainbows are rather fast growers, 
reaching maximum size in about 10 
years. Naturally—as with all fish 
rate of growth and eventual size depend 
upon food supply and water environ- 
ment. Where water averages around 


40 degrees, growth is so slow as to be 
barely perceptible, especially if food is 
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scarce, as it is likely to be in such 
water. In water running around 60 or 
65 degrees and with food fertility, rain- 
bow growth is rapid; fish around 1 or 
2 years of age may quadruple their size 
in a single season. The record catch, 
37 lb., gives you an idea of how big they 
grow. 

Rainbows and steelheads like fast 
water but that’s not the only place you'll 
find them. They have done remarkably 
well in lakes; the 37-pounder I’ve men- 
tioned came from Pend Oreille Lake, 
Idaho. Rainbows in still water do not 
fight as well as their counterparts in 
fast water; nevertheless they give a 
good account of themselves. Come to 
think of it, I believe one may often get 
more real play from a rainbow in quiet 
water. The trouble with heavy water 
is that one must fight the current as 
well as the fish, and this sometimes be- 
comes an arm-wearying chore. 

The stream rainbow is inclined to 
feed in the heaviest water. Large steel- 
heads seem to prefer deep holes where 
the water is strong and swift, but not 
excessively So. 

I'd rate the rainbow and steelhead 
just about tops among fresh-water 
tighters. Not only are they fast and 
durable but they’re spectacular as well. 
When they jump, it’s with grace, vigor, 
and abandon unattained by other fish. 
And while it’s frequently said that 
other fresh-water fish come up to the 
rainbow and steelhead, I believe their 
only peers are the landlocked salmon 
and the fresh-run Atlantic salmon. 
Some anglers will rate the latter two 
as best of all. That may be so; my ex- 
perience with them is limited but I’ve 
caught rainbows from coast to coast.— 
Ray Bergman. 


Hatband Fly Threader 





te AS 
 .. a hatband that not only holds 

your flies, but saves you the trou- 
ble of squinting to thread them with 
leaders. It’s a heavy cork base bearing 
12 wire loops on which flies can be 
placed. Before removing a fly, the 
angler sticks a leader through the wire 
loop holding it. Then, when he pulls 
the fly off the loop, it is automatically 
threaded. An adjustable band makes 
the cork fit any hat. 








“Yes Sir, Son... 
MIRACLE 
MINNOWS 
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471W 
Series 







13%", Ye ox. 
Deep 
Runners 


..and whopping big ones, too! These 
big bass really went for the Miracle 
Minnow’s fast wiggling action.” 

You, too, will find that Wright & 
McGill MIRACLE MINNOWS are the lures 
with the “MAGIC ACTION”! The most pop- : 
ular minnow-type lures ever made, they have es a , Size 
just the tantalizing action that big bass, $1.10 & 
crappie (speckled perch) and other game fish and ; 
can’t resist. Perfectly balanced for CASTING, $1.25 i 
SPINNING and TROLLING. —- 


472) Jointed Series 
22", Ye oz 


Deep oe > ude oS 
a A 


(A A Over 12 


J different 
colors 


Approx. 
% Actual 


ww Over 1 2% 


different aa 
colors 


470W Series has nickel silver underplate & hooks. 
471W Series, gold plated underplate & hooks 
Series without underplate also available in both 
weighted and non-weighted models. 





WRIGHT & McGILL CO. 
Box 7-039, Capitol Hill Sta., 


Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed is 10¢ in coin for brand new, | 
$1 iT!) h | fully illustrated 36-page catalog with FISHING 

° beet) § CALENDAR, TIPS ON CASTING AND SPINNING, | 


SECRETS OF CATCHING MORE FISH. 


For Sale By All Leading Dealers 


| NAME 





STATE | 


ADDRESS 
CITY 














AMAZING WAR DISCOVERY! 12 CELL POWER “HI-BRED” 


Sensational new idea, forces 6 cell power thru ‘‘sealed beam'’ spot focused bulb produces equal to 12 cell ordinary 
flashlight. It's a ‘‘Hi-Bred’’ flashlight. Bulb originally developed for Navy use for long distance signaling. @ Throws 
blinding spot beam almost a mile! Most powerful flashlight in 
existence. Solid brass case, silver ray reflector, brilliant chrome 
finish. Farmers, poultrymen, ete, can spot prowlers around build- 
ings at great distance without going outside. @ Ideal light for 
coon hunting, camping, or farm work after dark, Batteries last 
twice as long. Guaranteed satisfaction or money back. 


ORDER BY MAIL 
‘$499 2 for $950 


Specia 











s Guten Bulbs. Perey e ret 85c 
Extra Reflector 98c 
Shoulder Sling . $1.39 





Batteries—Leak Proof— 
Hi-Power Set of 6 for 75c 








DOG SUPPLY HOUSE "*:rwoit"S3, fic,” 


















brilliance, 
clarity, power! 












center-wheel or individual eyepiece 
focusing. Coated optics give unsur- 
passed clarity and brilliance. For 
complete information see your 
franchised Leica dealer. 
E. LEITZ, Inc., 304 Hudson St. 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Made with the same supreme optical 
precision as the world-famous Leica 
camera and Leitz microscopes. Com- 
plete line available from 4 x 20 
opera glasses to 15 x 60 
night hunting glasses... 
with either 
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The Bausch & Lomb 
BINOCULAR 


-...World’s Best 
By Any Test! 










Zephyr-Light 
7X,35mm 
Binocular 
Balcoted 
Optics 
$155, 


In selecting a bin- 
ocular, look for qualities 
which identify the true 
precision optical instrument. 
Only scientific design and precision 
manufacture can provide the 
seeing pleasure of close-up 
sharpness and brilliance—and 

a lifetime of service. To learn why 
Bausch & Lomb binoculars are 
world’s first choice... to help 
you select the best glass for your 
own use... write for a free copy 
of 32-page booklet ‘Binoculars 
and How to Choose Them.” 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 10107 
Lomb Park, Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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MORE FUN! MORE FISH! 
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Spinning 
» Trolling 
« Fly Casting 
e Bait Casting 
e Still Fishing 


List 
$16.45 


favored by 
fishermen because: . 


| 

vr Interchangeable spool 
Use as a conventional spinning, fly or bait 
casting reel. Change spools in two minutes. 

3% Direct-to-spool retrieve | 
No pick-up finger or notch to damage line. 
Multiple action. Large line capacity. 

Ww Versatility: One reel for all fishing, 
carry the extra spool in your pocket. Finger- 
tip brake, tension drag. 

wv Simplicity: So easy. Nothing to learn. 
Nothing to go wrong: 


A, ie gw . ‘ 
W Quality : Stainless steel construction, oil- 
less bearings. Built to last a lifetime. 


See Your Dealer or Write 


MAGIC FISHING REEL COMPANY 


1745 Watzree St. Denver, Colorado 
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IT’S A PARTY 


(continued from page 31) 


antee of a good day’s sport. You almost 


| always catch fish, but in some sections 


you may get fewer of the choice kinds. 
But, as one party-boat fisherman once 
said to me when we hauled in a few 
trash fish, “What do we care? We're 
fishing, aren’t we?” 

I must admit, however, that my first 
party-boat trip wouldn’t have brought a 


| lukewarm angler up to a rapid boil. I 
| was on a large craft operating over the 


numerous reefs just off Miami, Fla. My 
total catch for the day was one mod- 


| erate-sized grunt, which I indignantly 


hurled back into the ocean. 

But my second trip was different. 
That was at San Clemente, Calif., on a 
live-bait boat. A live-bait boat is a 
party boat with a large tank on the 
deck. In the tank are several bushels of 
live sardines, anchovies, and similar 
small fish, which are used for bait and 
for chumming. 

The boat was no sooner away from 
the dock than a man asked my wife 
and me if we wanted to go into the 
pool. Being very green about such mat- 
ters, we thought maybe the fellow was 
organizing a swimming party. But be- 
fore we had a chance to make fools of 
ourselves, we caught on that we were 
being invited to chip in $1 to a fund, 
the total of which would go to the 
catcher of the largest fish. We laid our 
two bucks on the line. 

When we got to the edge of the kelp 
beds, the boat was anchored and a 


| crew member began tossing a few bait 


fish overboard every fifteen or twenty 
seconds. He was chumming. I netted 
an anchovy for my wife, who loves to 
catch fish but hates the feel of cold 
slime on her hands. 

As she swung her bait overboard I 
netted an anchovy for myself. 

“Just a minute,” she said as I was 
about to hook my bait. “I’ve caught 
one. Please take him off for me before 
you start.” 

She reeled in, I took off the fish, and 
baited her up again. Then I netted my- 


j | self another anchovy. 


“Oh,’’ she remarked, “I’ve got an- 
other. Take him off, will you?” 

By then fish were hammering the 
deck from one end of the boat to the 
other. But I dutifully tossed my an- 
chovy back into the tank, put my wife’s 
fish into the burlap sack, and baited 
her hook. Then I caught myself an- 


| other anchovy. 


“I’m awfully sorry,” said the little 
woman, “but here’s another.” 

“That’s just dandy,” I replied, ‘‘but 
I just quit being a salt-water caddy. 
Let him swim around and maybe he'll 
work off the hook.” 

She did just that until she found that 
one of the crew had a license to sell fish. 
After that she gave her fish to him in 
exchange for unhooking and baiting 
services. All that day we had a whale 
of a time. If we weren't getting bites 
we knew that we'd been stripped of 
bait. We caught a wide variety of fish, 
and gave them all away—much to the 
amazement of everyone on the boat. 

Some sizable fish came aboard. I 


caught a sea bass that looked like the 
biggest fish up to that time. He weighed 
sixteen pounds—small as such bass go, 
but the biggest fish takes the pool no 
matter what the record for the species 
may be. Catching that bass made me 
feel pretty good because, though I’m 
not a money fisherman, the $17 in the 
pool would feel mighty nice in my jeans. 

Then the fellow beside me caught a 
bigger fish. It weighed about twenty- 
three pounds, and when it came over 
the side I could see the $17 going bye- 
bye. Just then, however, my wife said, 
“Come here and take this rod. I’ve got 
a really big one on.” 

“You bring him in,” I answered, fig- 
uring that he probably wasn’t anything 
special. “You can do it.” 

“No, I can’t,” she said. ‘This fish 
will win the pool. Take the rod and 
bring him in.” 

“You should have the honor,’ I said, 
touched at her misplaced tribute to my 
fishing skill. 

If the end of her rod hadn’t been 
securely fastened to the ocean, she prob- 
ably would have crowned me for that 
crack. So I took her rod and reeled in 
a twenty-eight pound sea bass. My 
wife was right; we collected the pool. 
When we got back to the dock three 
veteran party boaters almost fainted 
dead away when we gave our prize fish 
to a little boy who admired it. We 
were glad to get rid of it since we 
were staying in a small hotel room 
2,000 miles from home. 


ears later we found ourselves again 
, the California coast, this time at 
Malibu Beach. Malibu has a whole 
fleet of live-bait boats. 

As soon as I could decently desert 
our hosts, I was aboard a boat bound 
for the halibut grounds. And, boy, 
did I get baffled that day! Other peo- 
ple caught halibut; I just had bites. 
I caught only tomcods and mackerel 
and one large sand shark. Being an 
Easterner, and an inland Easterner at 
that, I hadn’t known that halibut are 
pretty tricky to hook. But I soon found 
out. 

There was a pool on that boat too, 
but it didn’t mean a thing to me. The 
crew pounded my sand shark on the 
head with a hammer and threw him 
back into the ocean. He was far and 
away the biggest thing caught, but the 
rules seemed to indicate that he didn’t 
count. The person who won the pool 
was a poorly dressed deaf boy who 
fished beside me. 

I went out for halibut twice, but I 
didn’t catch any. The deaf boy was 
aboard both times, and both times 
he won the pool. His luck still has me 
wondering. He probably knew just how 
to hook the fish, but that doesn’t ex- 
plain why the biggest ones always came 
to his hook. 

The halibut boats went out only for 
half a day, but the albacore boat stayed 
out all day. So there I was on the 
albacore boat one cold, foggy 7 a.m. At 
10:30, after a great deal of chitchat on 
the radio, the captain headed the boat 
out to make contact with the bait boat. 
When we found the bait boat, however, 
we learned that it had the wrong kind 
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of bait. We had to look around for an- 
other one. 

Finally, at 1 p.m., all properly baited 
up with about a barrel and a half of 
large, live anchovies, we made for the 
open sea. Most people would have been 
more than annoyed at a six-hour delay 
on a cold and foggy day, but all the 
fishermen aboard took it in good part. 

At about 4:30 p.m., when we should 
have been docking, we were still far out 
at sea, and no one had caught anything. 
One man, a dead ringer for George 
Raft with a touch of Humphrey Bogart 
thrown in, suggested that we offer the 
crew the $16 in the pool to stay out 
until we got fish. They were willing, 
and continued to toss out a couple of 
bait fish every few seconds. 

Suddenly the lad who was chumming 
yelled “Fish!’’ and began hurling out 
anchovies as fast as he could. The en- 
gine was thrown into neutral, and 
there was a scramble to get baits over- 
board. A couple of fish were hooked, 
gaffed, and landed, and then the cap- 
tain exploded. He’d carefully explained 
how to adjust the star drags on the 
reels so that the fish wouldn't break 
off. But some drags were set too tight, 
the fish broke off, and the school left 
immediately. 

The captain stamped the deck and 
raved at us as though we might have 
been the shanghaied crew of an old-time 
hell ship. Did I mention that there 
were ladies aboard? There were, but 
that didn’t trouble the captain. He 
dressed us down anyway. 


he next school we struck was a 

good one. I tossed out an eight-inch 
anchovy on a sinkerless line. My star 
drag and the throw-off lever on my reel 
were both off. The anchovy swam 
around for a while, and then my reel 
spool began to revolve, slowly at first 
and then quite rapidly. Soon the line 
was going straight out from the boat. 
When it was out about fifty or sixty 
feet I threw in the lever and slowly 
tightened up on the star drag. The 
hook bit home. 

I'd often read about reels screaming 
—-usually when someone’s got a two- 
pound bass on—but I'd never actually 
heard one do it before. In two seconds 
the fish plunged 600 feet straight down, 
and the reel really screamed. Then I 
started to pump that fish up. He didn’t 
willingly give an inch, and when he 
saw the boat he went down again for 
about 400 feet. So we seesawed for a 
while, but finally I had twenty-five 
pounds of albacore to stuff into my 
sack. 

When a fish is caught and the school 
is still around, the general practice on 
party boats is to cut the line above the 
leader, tie on a new leader and hook, 
and get a bait over the side as soon as 
possible. That saves time unhooking 
and also avoids the use of kinked lead- 
ers. Leaders and hooks are salvaged 
later. 

Before long I'd four of the beauties 
and had about 120 pounds of fish to my 
credit. They began to loom as a prob- 
lem. Just getting them off the boat 
onto the dock was going to be a job, 
let alone what to do with them after- 





ward. So I stopped fishing and watched | 
the others. 

We had a little woman aboard. It | 
was her first trip after albacore, and| 
she was very eager to catch one. But | 
could she? No. She fished at the bow | 
and the stern, on the port and the star- | 
board side. She hooked her bait through 
the lips, through the back, through the 
tail. No go. She stood betrveen neo- 
ple who got strikes simultaneously. 
Her bait swam around untouched. it| 
looked as if she was jinxed for sure. | 
Finally everyone except the little wom- | 
an had at least one fish, and some as| 
many as seven or eight. 

We all felt pretty badly about it, | 
especially the man who looked like 
George Raft. He kept wringing his 
hands and asking us what we were go- | 
ing to do to get her a fish. He'd never | 
seen her before that day, but he was| 
as worried as a new father with a sick | 
child because she wasn't catching fish. | 
What made it worse was that the wom- | 
an was such a good sport about it. She | 
kept saying that it was fun seeing 
others catch albacore, even if she 
couldn’t. But she didn’t fool us; we 
knew how she felt. 

Then, at about 10 p.m., her line be- | 
gan to run out. She put her finger on 
the spool, threw in the lever, and began 
tightening up on the drag. No one 
dared to breathe. Sometimes the alba- 
core carries the bait in his lips, and 
when the drag is tightened too much or 
too fast the bait pulls out. The little 
woman cautiously gave the star wheel 
one last twist. The rod smacked down 
on the rail and the reel whirred furi- 
ously. 

“She's got one!" our George Raft 
character shouted. 

Immediately everyone who had a fish 
on horsed it in, and we gathered around | 
to watch the little woman work her | 
fish. In the time it took her to boat | 
it, we all died a dozen deaths, but the | 
fish finally was flopping at her feet. | 
Everyone had a grin on his face like a 
slice of watermelon, and our Mr. Raft 
kept stapping people on the back in his 
jubilation. It may be that the fog had | 
condensed in the corners of his eyes, | 
but I’ve always wondered. Several 
times on the long run home he shook | 
his head admiringly and inquired of all | 
and sundry: ‘Wasn't it great that little | 
woman caught a fish?” 

That’s one reason why you'll find me 
on a party boat when I can get aboard. | 
It’s always a real party. Not only does | 
everyone have fun himself, but every- 
one wants the others to have fun, too. | 
And, brother, that’s the kind of stuff 
that makes the world go round. THE END 





Maps for Sportsmen | 
| 


.. who haunt the lake and 
stream country of the northern end 
of Wisconsin can now buy maps of that 
area prepared especially for their use. 
Four maps show various parts of the 
region on a large scale, omitting all de- 
tails except the important ones of 
streams, lakes, roads, and trails. Simi- 
lar maps have been prepared to cover 
deer hunting and bird and waterfowl 
shooting in the same area. 
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SPIN MASTER 


HERE'S spinning rod action at its 
finest! You'll thrill to the dynamic 
action and casting power of the Spin 
Master’s step-down tubular steel tip 
—and be rewarded with more fish- 
ing fun! Length, 6% ft. —average 
tip weight, 2% oz. $18.95 at your 
©@j favorite sporting goods store. 

SPINCASTER—solid laminated glass. 
Length, 6 ft.—average tip weight, 
2% oz. $17.50. 

DYNASPIN—2-piece tubular glass. 
Length, 6) ft.—average rod weight 
complete, 5 oz. $21.50. 





SHIMMY 
WIGGLER 





THis famous Al Foss Lure, 
made by True Temper, is the 
perfect lure for spinning. 
Thousands have called it the 
greatest bass bait ever de- 
signed! Other True Temper 
Al Foss spinning lures in- 
clude the Oriental Wiggler, 
Dixie Wiggler and Speed 
Shad, Jr. that weighs only 
VY oz. 





Write for your free copy 
of True Temper’s 12-page 
catalog of fishing tackle and 

INE lures. True Temper Corpo- 
ration, Sporting Goods 
Division, Geneva, Ohio. 


TRUE TEMPER 
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WE PAY CASH FOR ALL 
TURES THAT CAN . 
























by ROBERT R. . glades, Florida 
A TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES 






WHILE FISHING FOR RAINBOWS IN THE SOUTH- 
ERN APPALACHIANS, | DECIDED TO CROSS A 
HIGH RIDGE SEPARATING TWO STREAMS. ON 
TOP, WHILE RESTING, | FELL SOUND ASLEEP } 






TERROR-STRICKEN.NOT DARING TO MOVE 
EVEN TO TAKE MY EYES OFF THIS HORROR, 
| NOTICED, AFTER WHAT SEEMED HOURS, 
THE RATTLER BECOME VERY RESTLESS 
















ACRACKLING SOUND INTHE iff 
BRUSH MADE THE SNAKE LOOKAR 


7 











| TOOK PARTICULARLY SAVAGE 
DELIGHT IN KILLING THAT RATTLER 
AND FEEDING HIM TO THE HOGS 
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When plug casting from a boat, along shores, 
try this: Cast parallel to edge of shore; then, 
fish all the way back to boat. You'll cover 
entire shore line, and not just isolated spots. 
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S Wood ticks can carry disease. In areas—such as 
the Rocky Mts.—spotted fever serum is advis- 
able. Elsewhere, powdered sulphur in cuffs and 

i seams of clothing helps keep ticks off body. 





) “Get it over with” fast with Schick 
Injector . . . World’s only razor spe- 
cially engineered, to give you “Twice 
Over” smoothness with “Once Over” 
Shaving! 


This famous razor has no movable 
parts that get out of adjustment. And 


c=SCHICK INJECTOR’S 


Ourooor Trucks 


wn / gs 


you'll get smoother, cleaner, faster shaves. 


You Shave Cleaner 
2 in % the Time! 





you'll find it specially designed to “fit” 
your face—under nose, around lips— 
all hard-to-get-at places — features that 
mean faster, cleaner shaves. 


GET COMPLETE RAZOR KIT: Gold-plated 


Razor; 12 Blades, Travel Case. 
$1.75 Value all for only... 98¢ 
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Other Razor Offers You 
These 4 Advantages 
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If your boat or canoe capsizes, start swimming 
toward it the second you hit water. Hang on! 
Don’t let craft escape with tide or current. 
Sounds simple, but this tip can be a life-saver! 


Make sure you take your gold-plated Schick 
Injector Razor on all your hunting and fishing 
trips. Because whether water is hot or cold, 
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ASPIRIN 


RELIEVES 


PAIN AND 
DISCOMFORT OF 


"SUMMER 





oy SITE Sates ) 
s n ker Molds 


6, 8 oz. bank-type, deep sea mold..$3.50 
“e *s, 4 oz, bank-type, bay mold 


ae "7 mold sanecetcececccccccncccnsenvosseseneoseoess 
(sinkers have 14” pete 2 rods included) 
(8)—36, 5%. 34, 1%, 2, 2Y , 23 
oz. dipsey- -docdle mold. $3.5 
(swivel-type sinkers, 20 A. tind 
ine Tha 2% esi 
(9)— 1, oz. 
snag a; ania mold...... ~ $3.50 
(10)—314, 5, oz 
flat sn aggler sinker 
mold 4.50 
Sent postpaid m4 


Order to: Dept. OL-2 
STEWART 

SPECIALTY SALES 

Box 207 (Shenandoah Sta.) 
MIAMI 45, FLORIDA 








MORE FISH... 
MORE SPORT* 


recente, MIE 


Tells How to Get 

More Fish with PRICES 

Lory thes... No.0.....$1.10 

gg ae 2,3 1.25 
1.40 


Sizes for fly rod, spinning, 
casting, trolling... colors 
for every type of fishing. 


Koutzky's LAZY IKE CO., 


Write for itt 





Dept. 07: Fort stan ng 








SAVE: 
up tro 25% 


on ALASKA SLEEPING BAGS 


There's an Alaska Sleeping Bag to fit every need, 
weather condition . . . and pocketbook! Built for 
rough use, these bags are weather-proof, water- 
repellent, warm, long wearing. First choice of west- 
ern timber cruisers, forest rangers, hunters, out- 
doorsmen for over 37 years, Lowest factory prices. 


All types of fillings. Send for New Catalog describ- 
ing 26 Alaska Sleeping Bag bargains, including Twin 
(pair model) Bags, Extra Large Bags (for big men). 


Also Air Mattresses, Duffel Bags, Sleeping Robes. 
etc, Alaska Sleeping Bags sold only by Money-saving 
mail order. Availabie for as low as $10.49. Immediate 
delivery. All merchandise GUARANTEED TO SAT- 
ISFY or your money back 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 

— me 

Alaska Sleeping Bag Co. 

309 S.W. 3rd Ave., Portland 4, Ore. 

RUSH FREE “Sleeping Bag 
Bargain” Catalog to: 
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‘YEAR OF THE PICKEREL 


(continued from page 37) 


succulent dish anyone could imagine. 

That summer of 1925, when I was a 
lanky, sensitive kid of seven or eight, 
with crooked teeth and hair the color 
and texture of dried corn husks, I had 
grown tired of most children’s games, 
and was getting restless. Then one 
day in midsummer my father promised 
to take me fishing. 

The rest of the week I helped him 
around the blacksmith shop, carrying 
water for the quench barrel and sweep- 
ing up horse droppings. By Saturday I 
| had earned a quarter—enough to buy a 
bamboo pole, some fishline, and hooks 
at the general store. 

Sunday afternoon, after my father 
had rested a bit from his seventy-hour 
week over the forge—a work week in 
those days lived up to the name—he 
took me out to Downing’s Creek and 
showed me how to rig up my gear and 
where the fish were likely to hang out 
at different times of the day. 

Everything was much simpler in 
those days. For bait we used worms, 
grasshoppers, crawfish, or frogs on No. 
6 (or larger) long-shank hooks. We 
| had no leaders and no reels—one mere- 
ly tied the line securely to the end of 
the cane pole. Sometimes we used an 
artificial lure purchased at the hard- 
ware store; we called it a “spoon 
hook,”’ and it was simply a treble hook 
equipped with red feathers and a red- 
and-black spoon-shaped spinner. We 


; | fished it by holding it in the current, 


| when there was one, or by casting 
it out as far as the line wouid go and 
dragging it back just fast enough to 
turn the spinner. Sometimes we even 
jigged with the spoon hook, and you’d 
| be surprised what a fish getter it was. 

After teaching me the rudiments, 
spending a great deal of time impress- 
io upon me the principles of sports- 





manship, and cautioning me against 
| wasteful “meat” fishing, my father 
wisely left me to discover for myself 


— the joys of learning to outsmart fish. 


|For the rest of the summer, up until 
| the dog days, I spent every day out at 
Downing’s Creek. But when the water 
| turned bad and the leaves began to 
crisp up and change color the fishing 
was over for the year. IK was like 
| losing candy to have to put up the 
| cane pole until the next spring. 
That summer, I remember, was un- 
/usually hot and dry, and even before 
harvest time it was apparent that most 
of the crops were doomed. Rust had 
| got into the wheat, and after that a 
|plague of grasshoppers had _ gone 
| through the country. And as if that 
| weren’t enough, the first snow came 
|early, preventing threshing operations 
on a lot of the crops that were left. 
My father’s income was like an eco- 
nomic barometer of the immediate area. 
| When the township prospered, he pros- 
pered; when the township was hard up, 
| he was poverty-stricken. His income 
| was entirely dependent upon the farm- 
ers’ prosperity. Most of his work was 
done on credit, to be paid off when the 
crops were sold in the fall. That year 
few farmers paid their debts to the 








village blacksmith, and the other towns- 
people fared little better. 

By Thanksgiving Day the snow lay 
two feet deep and the thermometer was 
10 below. The town’s normal activities 
had slowed to a crawl and already peo- 
ple were beginning to feel the pinch. A 
few, of course, were better fixed than 
others and able to tide themselves over, 
but most of the citizens had no reserves. 
Especially the village blacksmith. Aus- 
terity was a guest at our Thanksgiving 
table that year. 

The usual Yuletide preparations did 
not start until less than a week before 
Christmas, and with holiday buying at 
a bare minimum merchants suffered 
even more. I remember we had a tree 
with candles on it and a few gifts 
charged at the store at the last minute. 
One of the gifts was a new, shiny cast- 
ing reel. Naturally, I adored it, but I 
almost wished I hadn’t been given it, 
for now my impatience for spring to 
come was almost painful. 

Then, just after New Year’s, the 
weather went berserk. First it snowed 
steadily for several days, piling up 
waist-deep. Then the mercury thumped 
to the bottom and for.the rest of the 
month never got above 30 below; some- 
times it went to 40 and 45 below. About 
the middle of January a blizzard hit us. 
For days the wind swirled and howled 
around the house, whipping the snow 
into a blinding fog. With visibility less 
than twenty-five yards, it was practical- 
ly suicide to get out of sight of a 
shelter. My father had to string a rope 
between the back stoop and the coal 
shed so we could tote in buckets of 
coal without getiing lost. 


he town was completely cut off from 

_ the outside world. For a week or 
more even the trains quit running. The 
schools shut down, and so did the 
churches, the movie house, and every 
other public establishment. The food 
situation became critical. Cattle caught 
outside shelters died in herds. People 
who kept cows in sheds were generally 
assured of milk and butter for the chil- 
dren, and those who didn’t need the 
milk butchered the cows for their meat. 

I don’t remember many meals of beef, 
but I can still taste the breakfast cereal 
we ate daily. It consisted of raw wheat 
that Mr. Sears let me scrape from the 
empty bins at the near-by grain ele- 
vator. Even with cream and sugar, 
raw wheat still tastes just the way it 
sounds. Then there was the split-pea 
soup. This was the mainstay of every 
meal, and often the only dish. To this 
day I can’t stand even the sight of 
pea soup. 

I don’t mean to say that people ac- 
tually starved, but plenty of ribs would 
have shown if winter flannels had been 
removed. The thing that really af- 
fected everybody was a sense of dismal 
failure. A layer of black despair lay 
over the town as thick as the snow- 
banks. 

But, like a child, I was not frightened 
or discouraged. In fact I scarcely ‘no- 
ticed any hardship, except for our diet 
and having to stay in the house day 
after dreary day. The only thing I 
hated was the waiting; my impatience 
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for spring to come and the ice to leave 
the rivers and creeks was nearly un- 
bearable. 

In the middle of February the tem- 
perature rose to 10 below—practically a 
heat wave—and life began to stir a 
little. But instead of feeling elated at 
having broken the back of winter, peo- 
ple acted as if each effort was the last 
surge of life before the spark flickered 
out. The winter had exhausted them 
spiritually as well as physically. 

Farms were being offered for sale. 
Several town families were rumored 
to be getting ready to move to less 
rigorous parts. A number of bank- 
ruptcy petitions were filed. The atmos- 
phere was one of hopelessness. None 
of this, of course, meant anything to 
me then. It was only in later years, 
looking back, that I fully understood. 
All I longed for then was spring and 
my first trip to Downing’s Creek. 


y wish came true shortly afterward, 

but not as I had anticipated. As 
though by a miracle, the temperature 
rose suddenly during the first week in 
March. The sun came out bright and 
hot each day, and the snow began to 
melt. Within a week the entire country- 
side was a swamp of dirty slush. Every 
hollow was a pond and water overran 
the gutters, clogging sewers and flood- 
ing basements. Citizens who had been 
bundled in mackinaws the week before 
now sweated outdoors in shirt sleeves. 
A warm, unseasonable chinook wind 
came up and whittled away at the 
snow on the hills, and still the tempera- 
ture rose. The ice in the river began to 
crack and swell and the weekly paper 
carried an item about a farm lad who 
had broken through it and drowned in 
a creek. 

Then it happened. One day my fa- 
ther came rushing home in midafter- 
noon, his eyes alive with excitement. 

“Fish! Pickerel!’”’ he cried. ‘“Thou- 
sands of them! Millions of them—run- 
hing in Downing’s Creek! Quick, get 
the wash tubs — pails some gunny 
sacks!” 

Almost incoherent in his eagerness, 
he managed to round up the family and 
the neighbors, and we hurried off with 
every container we could carry. The 
road toward Downing’s Creek was al- 
ready jammed with traffic: buggies, 
sleighs, wagons, even a couple of Model 
T’s that had been stored for the winter. 
Everybody was as excited as we, and 
everybody was lugging pans, pails, 
sacks, and tubs. 

When we reached Downing’s Creek I 
saw that the ice had gone out and the 
lower creek, usually a trickle of water, 
was now a milky river held within its 
banks only by a thick jagged border 
of ice along each shore. Where the 
road crossed the creek I could look 
both ways and see people lining the 
banks or rushing toward the water. 
My father hastily staked a claim to a 
vacant spot above the bridge. 

What I saw then almost sent my eyes 
popping out of my head. And my heart 
began to sink with foreboding. 

Downing’s Creek was literally alive 
With pickerel. As far as I could see in 
both directions the creek from bank to 
bank was jammed with frantic fish 


fighting their way upstream. They 
boiled and leaped and fought as if pos- 
sessed by devils. The water rose and 
fell as they surged forward, and its 
surface seemed crowned from the pres- 
sure of their bodies. Hundreds were 
crushed before our eyes; others leaped 
high in death struggles and landed on 
the banks. The pickerel were so thick 
you could have laid a board on them 
and walked across. I was speechless 





with astonishment—and anxiety. 

My family and our friends began dip- 
ping the pickerel out with milk pails | 
and pouring them into tubs and sacks. 
By now the banks were lined solid with 
eager citizens, while others _ still | 
swarmed toward the creek. Everybody 
had turned out—the banker, the teach- 
ers, the ministers, the merchants, the 


town marshal, the barber, the doctor, | 


Mr. Sears who owned the grain ele- 
vator, farmers, the local fille de joie. 


And, for the first time in months, the | 
pool halls disgorged their mob of pale- | 


faced idlers. 
Some citizens used nets and spears, 
others dipped with pails and wash tubs, | 


or rigged up seines of grain sacking. | 


Still others used pitchforks, rakes, hoes, 
or shovels, and a few waded right out 
into the icy water and scooped the 
pickerel up with their bare hands. 
There was even one blithe creature 
who stood silently on the bank dangling 


a baited hook and line. He was the 
only one who got skunked. 
Aghast at such obscene, wasteful, 


drunken behavior by otherwise normal 
people, I hung back, refusing to take 
part in the carnage on my private fish- 
ing grounds. 


For, frantic as the migrating pickerel | 


were, the citizens were even more fran- 
tic in trying to hog the fish. Excitement 
rose to a fever pitch; a couple of fist 
fights broke out over squatters’ rights, 
space on the bankside was being sold 
like footage at a gold strike, people 
who had already caught more fish than 
they could eat in a lifetime dickered 
with late comers, and containers were 
almost beyond price. 

Once my father motioned me im- 
patiently to get to work, but I clamped 
my lips tight and shook my head. 
paused, looked up at me with a puzzled 
expression for a moment, then went 
back to work. 


He | 


(7 hen my folks had filled half a dozen | 


tubs and pails and the gunny sacks 
we'd brought, they began piling fish on 
the bare ground. They gave up only 
when sheer exhaustion forced them to. 

While we waited for transportation | 
back to town my father took my hand | 
and we walked up to the dam. Here 
the slaughter was even worse. The 
pickerel had piled up at the spillway 
three feet deep and men with wagons 
were shoveling them up by the hundred- 
weight. Water was running over the 
top of the dam in a mad flood, and this 
depressed me even more. I was sure 
the landlocked fish in the pond—my 
favorite fishing spot—were also being 
destroyed. 

The pickerel run lasted all that day, 
all night, and part of the next day, 
with people dipping for fish around the | 
clock. Torches and lanterns illuminated | 
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There’s a Woods Lure for Every Pur- 
pose, and the way these three 
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i FISH- Smokey Shiner 
12 CATCHING | ch, Frog’ 
COLORS [Seems ee 
Perch Grass Pike 


If You Appreciate Quality! 


You'll admire the superior natural finish 
that looks like a fish, finest quality fittings, 
tough Tenite body, best treble hooks and 
LIFE-LIKE ACTION THAT FISH CAN’T 


RESIST. 


BUY FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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PARATROOP BOOTS 








Paratroopers! Sportsmen! If 
you want the last word in com- 
fort and foot protection, wear 
genuine Corcoran Paratroop 
Boots...the only boots made 
today to the original specifica- 
tions for Paratroop Boots. 

For design, appearance, 
comfort, wear... yes and 
price ... no boot can com- 
pare with a genuine Cor- 
coran Paratroop Boot, 
the paratrooper's 






























pride and joy. 
$12.87 m 
bd Govern- 
POSTPAID : gee 
IN U.S. A. All Sizes 4-13, Stock 


All Widths AA-EEE 


Comes in highly polishable tan or black or with 
heavy oil penemg cae og pn Send Coupon Today 
— your money back if not satisfied when you get 
them. Price subject to change without notice. © 


os oe oe oe oe om oe a ae a oo oe i iaceeng 
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Here’s a motor 
that needs no 


Than Your Tackle Box! 


Every fisherman and woman 
in the family can handle this 
electric fishing motor. It’s 
slick as a whistle and quiet 
as a whisper. Weighs only 24 
pounds—just pick it up and 
go fishing! Fish, troll or 
cruise-cast for hours on any 
6-volt car battery, twice the 
power and speed on 12 volts. 


Send postcard for full details. 
Say good-by to chugging engine 
, ... barking exhaust. 
? LeJay's “Elec-Trol" is Q-U-I-E-T! 
(DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED) 
LEJAY MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


2913 S.Emerson Ave., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
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It “‘Breathes.”’ Your live 


bait—minnows, suckers, 
smelt—stays lively for days in 
“Perpetual Wiggle’’ — without 
changing water. Bucket walls 
“‘breathe’’ oxygen through mil- 
lions of tiny pores. New ‘‘in- 
Sulating’’ cover keeps water up 
to 10° cooler. Lightweight, dur- 
able. At sporting goods and de- 
partment stores. Only $2.75. 


KEIDING PAPER PRODUCTS CO. 
3048 N. 34th St., Milwaukee (0, Wis, 
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MINNOW BUCKET. 


the entire length of the creek that 
night, and during the day wagonloads of 
fish lumbered to town. 

Then the run was over. The freak 
warm spell broke and the temperature 
dropped to freezing. But strangely 
enough a change came over the towns- 
people. Their spirits were up, they for- 
got the despair of the past months, and 
they waited impatiently for spring and 
the planting of new crops. For the first 


optimism. 

And there was fish to eat. Indeed, 
we had fish running out of our ears for 
weeks. We preserved our supply simply 
by stacking the pickerel on the back 
stoop in the freezing weather. When 
meat was needed it was convenient to 
step outside and chop off several 
pounds. Pickerel were sold over the 
counter at all the stores, and peddled 
from door to door—which was like 
carrying coals to Newcastle. The going 
price at the butcher shop was some- 
thing like a penny a fish. But in spite 
of this bounty I stuck to pea soup. 


here must have been game laws 

then, but we were an isolated back- 
woods community, and fish and game 
were always so plentiful that nobody 
paid much attention to licenses or sea- 
sons or daily limits. I suppose the 
pickerel run would have been classified 
as some sort of salvation anyway. At 
the time it certainly seemed like a mir- 
acle to the people who lived there, if 
not to me. 

Along about April or May, when 
spring came to stay and the pickerel 
run was a sober memory, prospects for 
a good crop became so bright that peo- 
ple had almost forgotten the last year’s 
failures and the rigors of the winter. 

But they were saying that the fishing 
had been ruined forever in Downing’s 
Creek by nature’s wild spree. My 
father sadly agreed, and even Mr. 
Sears told me one day that all the fish 
in the pond above the dam, including 
Krouse’s Folly, had escaped over the 
spillway. 

I was heartbroken. By the time I 
was finally able to take my fishing 
gear—now equipped with a shiny cast- 
ing reel—and hike out to the dam pond, 
I was about as sad as a boy can be— 
and with a _ well-developed grudge 
against human despoilers. 

That first day’s fishing confirmed all 
my fears. The water was back to 
normal, but dirty and stale-looking. I 
saw no fish jumping or ringing the 
surface, as I had so often during the 
summer before. And though I fished 
all day I got not even a nibble. Toward 
evening I trudged home, convinced that 
the townspeople were somehow respon- 
sible for my woe. I think I even 
blamed my father. 

At the front gate I met the minister 
| who lived next door. He was one of 
| the few grown people I knew who 
seemed to remember what it was like 
to be a boy. Now he stopped me and 
ite how the fishing had been. I 
couldn't talk about it at first, but in 
his patient way he drew the story out 
|}of me and listened intently while I 
| poured out my feelings on what was to 





time in months there was hope and 
















me the most important thing in the 
world. 

When I'd finished he didn’t say any- 
thing at first but I could see he under- 
stood. Then he began to talk, not like 
a preacher, but as man to man. Na- 
ture, he said, sometimes acted in mys- 
terious ways we did not understand, 
but there was always a reason for 
them. “It’s natural and right for you 
to want to save your fishing pond,” he 
said. “But it’s even more natural and 
right for your father and me and other 
men to want to get food for our fami- 
lies. Some of the people acted foolish 
and greedy, but I imagine their con- 
sciences gave them a bad time after- 
ward.” 

As for the pickerel run, he went on, 
the fish were destined to die, and it was 
providence that had sent them up 
Downing’s Creek at a time when our 
people needed even a small miracle. 

“And don’t be discouraged about 
Downing’s Creek,’ he said. “There 
were fish there before there was a town 
here, and there always will be. While 
the Lord taketh, He also giveth.” 

Those weren’t his exact words, but I 
remember that suddenly I was im- 
mensely relieved and I went home with 
a new and wonderful feeling. 

It turned out that the minister was 
right, too. The fishing wasn’t ruined in 
my pond, nor had the fish escaped dur- 
ing the flood. When the water cleared 
up, later on that month, I had even 
better luck than I’d had the summer be- 
fore. Maybe it was that shiny new 
reel. And along in July, when I was 
fishing through a hole in the icehouse, 
I became the second person in history 
to catch Krouse’s Folly. I, too, lost 
him when the line caught in a wood 
sliver and broke. I hauled water for 
the quench barrel for a week to get 
money to buy a new spoon hook. 

And that fall the farmers harvested 
the biggest bumper crop of hard spring 
wheat in years. THE END 


Fresh Minnows for a Day 


ven the most ardent fisherman 
doesn’t relish the idea of lugging a 
pail of live minnows along the obstacle 
course of his favorite trout stream. 
And he won’t have to if he’ll wrap his 
live minnows in a damp cloth and put 
them in the refrigerator the night be- 
fore his trip. In the morning they’ll be 
stiff and firm, and bleached to a beauti- 
ful sheen. Their brilliance will attract 
trout as surely as would a live minnow. 
Just tuck the damp cloth filled with 
minnows into your bait box or pocket, 
and they’ll keep for the whole day. 


Look to Your Leader 


on’t use fine leader material for too 

long a time; it may break at a 
crucial moment and cost you a good 
fish. You can’t determine depreciation 
from appearance. I’ve used some silk- 
worm gut that got to look like a fuzzy 
string before it finally gave way. Other 
gut broke after the very first sign of 
fraying. Nylon will part without giving 
any warning at all. Leaders cost little, 
so don’t be stingy with them.—R.B. 
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CREEK OF THE EAGLES 


(continued from page 28) 


picked it up a rainbow missed and shot 
past, following the wash like a streak of 
light through the water. He was two 
inches longer than his brother in my 
creel. 

The hemlock log lay at the beginning 
of the finest stretch of water I’d seen 
all summer. The creek was open enough 
for long backcasts, and pool after pool 
vielded fish from twelve to fifteen inches 
long. 

I had just turned over the largest 
trout on the course——it flashed an eight- 
een-inch-long arc of shining red in my 
eyes—when tones deeper than the roar 
of the creek rumbled through the can- 
yon. The surface of the water around 
me dimpled with huge raindrops and, as 
I looked up, lightning flashed. Then the 
crash of thunder shook the earth and a 
sheet of rain flooded in between the 
hemlocks. 

I splashed ashore and crawled under 
an overhanging ledge for protection 
against the wind and rain that lashed 
at the treetops and beat the water 
white. For almost an hour the ground 
trembled and shook, and little rivulets 
of water poured over the lip of the rock 
cliff in front of me and soaked into 
the leaves. 

The storm passed on as suddenly as 
it had come, leaving the woods bright 
and bejeweled, and the air sweet to 
taste. It had put down every fish in the 
stream, though, and they did not begin 
to strike again until the sun dropped 
into the ridgetop trees. I walked back 
down the creek until I found Tombras, 
propped restfully against a massive 
poplar bole. 

He showed me his creel. It was 
packed with six trout that averaged 
more than a foot in length. He had 
taken them on a McGinty, fished in the 
pool bottoms. 

The hitch across the mountain and 
the long pull up the thorn-studded trail 
were tough, but the critical side of my 
soul knew when it was licked. Cable 
and Hadaway would be waiting at the 
campfire with a frying pan full of trout 
and a bubbling coffeepot. They prob- 
ably wouldn’t believe my story about 
the big rainbow, and Tombras might 
belittle the ruggedness of the trip until 
I peeled and displayed my scraped hide 
and ribboned flesh. 

The name of my stream is Eagle 
Creek, and it flows out into Fontana 
Lake a few miles above the dam. There 
is no way to reach its heart except on 
foot, after you’ve crossed the lake from 
the Fontana Village pier. It will always 
have big fish, because only the most 
audacious fishermen will tackle it, and 
no man will do anything to harm the 
waters he has walked ten or twenty 
miles to find. 

Chances are you'll see me there, be- 
side those waters of the eagles and the 
gods. And if I’ve set up permanent resi- 
dence at a certain pool, you'll know why. 
I've got some mighty important unfin- 
ished business with a lunker trout that 
thumbed his tail at me in a most con- 
temptuous way. You can have the pot 
of gold—I’ll take the rainbow. _ THE END 
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Camera 
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priced at $92.50, including Federal Tax. 
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insects away for hours! 


Smooth Skat on your skin and get 
rid of insects! This new formula is 
so effective that it not only keeps 
mosquitoes, flies, chiggers from bit- 
ing—it keeps them away from you! 
Pleasant to use .. . not sticky ... 
safe for clothes and plastics. Use 


Skat, learn how to really enjoy 
outdoor life in comfort! fei sunt 
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KIDS’ BROOK 


(continued from page 35) 


Peterborough Hardware Company. 
“T’ve been thinking about posting my 
brook and keeping it just for the kids,” 
Howard saia. ‘“There’s only a short 
stretch where it cuts across my land, 
but it’s easy meadow fishing and the 
youngsters could have fun there.” 

“Swell idea,” Ken agreed. “I’ve wished 
we could have something like that here.” 

But it was Jim Newcomb who sup- 
plied the spark that gave life to the 
idea. At that time Jim, a lean Yankee 
in his early thirties, was a newcomer 
to Peterborough, where he works as a 
rayon shader in the Verney Fabrics 
plant. But he grew up in New England 
with a rod and gun in his hands and a 
love of the outdoors in his heart. He’s 
never forgotten that as a boy he had 
some pretty good fishing and hunting 
around Newton, Mass., and he’s always 
wanted today’s youngsters to have the 
same. 

Having come from a heavily popu- 
lated, industrial area, Jim realized how 
fortunate these Peterborough kids were 
in their surroundings, and how little 
was being done to foster their appreci- 
ation of them. Woods, lakes, streams, 
and mountains lay all around, but no 
one was doing anything to show the 
youngsters how to enjoy them. Jim 
decided to do something. 

Early in 1951 he became adviser to 
the local post of Explorer Scouts, 
sponsored by the Peterborough Rotary 
Club. The Explorers, a branch of the 
Boy Scouts of America, is an organiza- 
tion made up of boys from fourteen to 
eighteen. Jim found plenty of good ma- 
terial to work with in the local post, 
but even scouts need guidance. Jim 
made the most of his opportunities and 
theirs. 

When I first met him, he’d just come 
back from taking a group of scouts on 
a camping trip. That was in March 
when the New Hampshire countryside 
was buried under several feet of snow. 
When Jim took over there were seven 
Explorers in the post; now there are 
twenty-four. 


im felt he’d made a start, but only a 
J start. He realized that if he was 
going to teach these youngsters how to 
enjoy the outdoors, he must also teach 
them the importance of conservation. 
Elsewhere he’d seen sparkling trout 
streams turned into open _ sewers, 
swamps drained, and woods destroyed 
by shortsighted, indifferent men. He’s 
also seen widespread violations of game 
laws—poaching, jacking deer, shooting 
ducks and geese on waterfowl refuges, 
and out-of-season fishing. And he knew 
those things could happen here, too, un- 
less something was done to bring home 
to everyone, and particularly to the 
young people, the vital necessity of con- 
serving their home town’s natural re- 
sources. 

Jim voiced these thoughts to Ken 
Warren. Ken mentioned Howard Pierce’s 
scheme, and the idea began to take 
form. What better plan than to de- 
velop a trout stream which would bring 
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pleasure to the youngsters of Peter- 
borough and at the same time demon- 
strate the principles of conservation at 
work? Thus was Kids’ Brook born. 

“I tossed out the idea at the next 
meeting of the Explorers,’’ Jim told me. 
“That’s the way we do with new 
schemes. The gang hashes them over, 
and if they don’t spark on them we 
drop ’em. But they were enthusiastic 
over this project right from the start. 
Ken Warren discussed the idea with the 
boys and showed them movies from the 
state Fish and Game Department at 
Concord.” 


he first thing the group had to do 
was find the right brook. Besides 
being a suitable trout brook, it had to 
be readily accessible to the youngsters. 

Fortunately there was no need to 
take a sick stream and made it well; it 
was only necessary to take a good one 
and make it better. Ken Warren ran 
tests on several near-by streams, check- 
ing water temperatures, flow, acid con- 
tent, and food potentialities. Sand Hill 
Brook was selected, the stream that 
flows through Howard Pierce’s land and 
the one that he’d been thinking of turn- 
ing over to the kids. 

The brook rises on East Mountain of 
the Pack Monadnock Range and flows 
some six miles through swamp and 
meadow to join the Contoocook River. 
Six to eight feet wide, it’s too narrow 
and brushy for fly fishing, but its black, 
foam-flecked pools and shady, undercut 
banks cry out for a drifted worm. 

“Sand Hill’s a natural,’’ Ken Warren 
declared. ‘It’s within easy walking dis- 
tance of town, and down around the 
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bridge it’s safe for the little kids. The 
swampy upper part will always hold a 
reserve supply of trout, and we'll get 
natural propagation from a_ feeder 
stream in the hills.” 

The brook had never been stocked, 
but it provided some fishing. Two or 
three local anglers fished it each season 
with good success. 

Having selected the brook, the next 
thing was to secure from the ten land- 
owners who control it permission to put 
it to the desired use. In this diplomatic 
mission, slight, energetic Howard Pierce 
proved invaluable. A native of Peter- 
borough, he knows everyone. Having 
turned over his own portion of the 
brook to the project, he set out enthusi- 
astically to persuade his neighbors to 
do likewise. 

The landowners comprise a represen- 
tative cross-section of rural New Eng- 
land community life. There’s Bill Cud- 
dihes, an electrician; Ed Reid, who 
works at Noone’s Mill and traps on the 
side; Bill Morin and Bill Foote, both 
carpenters, and William and Elizabeth 
McGreal, a husband-and-wife writing 
team. Most are year-round residents, 
but some, like Albert Cobb who owns 
the Better Form Shoe Company in 
New York, are summer visitors who 
had to be reached by mail and phone. 
They all came through, and the Ex- 
plorers had their brook. 

The only stipulations were that fisher- 
men must respect the landowners’ 
rights, that they must leave all fences 
as found, and walk along the edge of 
mowings rather than through them. 
Thus early in the project, the boys be- 
came aware of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of owner-sportsman relations 


& 





Here’s the trio that sparked Kids’ Brook: Jim Newcomb, Howard Pierce, Ken Warren 
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upon which so much of the future of 
public fishing and hunting rests. 

So far the Kids’ Brook project wasn’t 
unique. Several communities have set 
aside streams exclusively for use by 
youngsters, but from here on this one is 
different. It’s a program carried out by 
youngsters for youngsters, with adults 
operating in a purely advisory capacity. 
Its basic purpose is to teach boys and 
girls practical conservation, and to 
bring home to them the fact that en- 
joyment of fishing is a privilege which 
must be earned. 

Several Explorers, like George Cass, 
the post leader, and Bob Durkee, were 
over sixteen when the project began. 
Although they knew that they'd be in- 
eligible to fish the brook, they worked 
hard to develop it for the kids. And they 
enjoyed doing it. 

By early April the deep New Hamp- 
shire snows melted sufficiently to enable 
the boys to check the brook’s runs and 





OUTDOOR LIFE 
CONSERVATION AWARD 


This interesting article has won the elev- 
enth OuTpoor LiFE Conservation Award 
—a handsome bronze-and-mahogany 
plaque—for Post 8, Explorer Scouts, 
B.S.A., Peterborough, N. H. With the 
award goes a check for $100 in further- 
ance of its work. 

The article is the eleventh in a series 
on conservation in action that will appear 
in OuTpooR LIFE and for which other 








awards will be made. Any person or 
organization engaged in work that gives 
dynamic meaning to America’s Conser- 
vation Pledge is eligible for an award. 
Authors who submit acceptable articles 
describing such work—written in lively, 
readable fashion—will be paid our reg- 
ular rates. 





pools. They were particularly interested 
in a beaver lodge which they found in 
a pond in the upper meadow. While 
new beaver lodges are beneficial and 
help to promote good trout fishing, in 
time they sour and become harmful to 
fish life. This one proved to be in good 
condition, and was abandoned. The boys 
got a big kick out of it. 

“We were mighty pleased,”’ Jim said. 
“The whole brook looked good, but the 
boys jotted down ideas for improve- 
ments to be made when the waters re- 
ceded——-pool construction, ripraps, things 
like that.” 

Now the trout season was drawing 
near, and a great deal remained to be 
done. There were Kids’ Brook signs to 
be printed and tacked up. The brook 
has never been legally posted, and no 
one can be prosecuted for fishing in it. 
The signs merely request older anglers 
to fish elsewhere, and so far they've 
been 100 percent effective. 

This is, perhaps, fortunate for the 
adults, judging from a conversation 
that ensued at a meeting of the Ex- 
plorers shortly before the season opened. 

“What’ll we do,’ Roy Vezina _ in- 
quired, “if we find a man fishing in the 
brook ?” 

“That's up to you,” 










Jim replied. “It’s 
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andy carrying. Satisfaction Gu 


$2.95 


Box 644-X, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Free Catalog on Request 


15 foot pole 


ini eee 


ea. at your dealer or send Check, 
Money Order or Cash to 








NG INSULATION 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE OF THE GARMENT 


* Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat, Off. 
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\o s ony 
$4.45 On COD orders 
postpaid you pay postage 
Box 965 Eugene, Oregon 
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TEN SHAPES 
FOUR COLORS 


Gives any lure that extra flash and flutter 
that attracts big fish. A really improved rind 
—supple, yet tough. Colors are fast. _ 
No salt brine to corrode tackle. *e 


FREE New Booklet / “Zz. 
“How to Catch Fish—Big ONES!” / | a 


LOUIS JOHNSON CO. 
1547-B Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, Illinois 







—dont forpet 
to take also. 


Zp FAMOUS 






A 


AVAILABLE 
AT ALL HARDWARE & SPORT STORES 





Sf Ruptured 


TRY THIS!... 


If you can obtain relief by holding 
‘back your rupture or ruptures in 
this manner-I CAN HELP YOU! 


Write today for my valuable FREE 
information which is based on 23 
years of practical experience. 

FRED B. MILLER, Migr. 
Dept. L, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


FACTORY TO YOU 


AND WHATS MORE... THE 
al BEST BRAND 


IN AMERICA 











ver BE SURE oF quatrrr. 


You're safe when you order by mail from £ae% BAUER, 
Seattle, maker of world-famous ‘BLIZZARD PROOF’’ 
Down-insulated Clothing and Sleeping Robes. 24 styles: 
singles, twins, small, medium, large; priced from: 100% 
New Down $3459, Sanified re-used Down $2959, Wool 
$1550, Kapok $1059. For positive proof of superiority 
we refer you to any Alaskan, forest ranger, big game 
guide or Arctic explorer. Baver-made Sleeping Robes and 
Down Garments are their first choice. 

Money Back Guarantee. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE oF @ 
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SEATTLE 4 WASHINGTON 





OUTDOOR LIFE 


| your brook. You'll have to decide how 
|to handle that problem.” 

| The Explorers did. Following a brief, 
|earnest discussion, Tony Brown came 
| up with the proposed procedure. “We'll 
take his fish away from him and dump 
| him in the brook,” he said grimly. 

| Fortunately the necessity for such 
|action has never arisen. The position 
Bill Dickey has taken is typical of the 
adult reaction. Bill, a veteran angler, 
has cheerfully given up his rights to 
fish in Sand Hill Brook. 

“T’'ve had fun there for a good many 
years,”’ he said to me. ‘“‘Now I’m glad 
to give the kids a chance.” 

Ken Warren ordered a supply of 
trout from the state hatchery at Rich- 
mond, and in mid-April, two weeks be- 
fore the season opened, the truck ar- 
rived with 800 fish running six to ten 
inches. Ken purposely requisitioned a 
few under the legal six-inch limit in 
order to teach the kids the necessity of 
measuring their catch and also as a 
means of determining the trout’s rate of 
growth. 





fter school one afternoon the Explor- 
ers gathered at the bridge with 
milk pails and buckets borrowed all 
|over town. They watched while Ken 
| tempered the water in the tanks until 
it was within 2 degrees of that in the 
| stream. Then he netted a dozen or so 
| trout into each water-filled pail and the 
boys lugged them away to the brook. 

“Oh, to be fifteen again,’’ wailed 
George Cass, watching a trio of sleek 
trout lazily finning behind a rock. 
| The boys trudged up and down the 
stream, spotting two or three trout toa 
pool, then back to the truck to refill 
their buckets. There were weary legs 
and aching arms among the Explorers 
that night, but the boys had learned at 
first hand an important phase of the 
business of conservation. 

The next two weeks was a time of 
impatient waiting, marred by one un- 
fortunate incident. The strain proved 
too great for two boys who sneaked into 
the meadow for some pre-season fishing. 

“We didn’t catch them in the act,” 
Jim explained, “and the only way we 
knew of it was when some boys came 
to me and told me about it. They were 
reluctant to give names until I some- 
how got across to them the fact that 
these boys were stealing as well as 
cheating by their unsportsmanlike at- 
titude. They finally told me who the 
offenders were. I talked to these kids 
man to man, and I don’t believe it will 
happen again.”’ 

Even this unpleasant episode had its 
constructive side. To have someone 
poach trout they’d worked so hard to 
plant brought home to the Explorers 
the unfairness of such practices. It 
made them realize the need for honesty 
among individuals if local and national 
conservation programs are to succeed. 
Wardens can’t be everywhere at once, 
and law enforcement necessarily must 
come from within. 

At last the great day came, and every 
youngster in town was on hand to in- 
augurate the new Kids’ Brook. The 
Explorers watched the stampede of 
eager young fishermen up and down 





the stream; they listened to the excited 
shouts and knew that their project was 
launched successfully. 

Certain fathers knew it, too. Paul 
Cunningham returned from a fruitless 
fishing expedition to find his son, Chico, 
proudly cleaning eight nice trout. It 
was a rather difficult meeting. 

“Look at him,” Paul roared at Jim 
Newcomb in mock displeasure. ‘I spend 
a fortune on tackle and come home with 
nothing, and he goes out with a dollar’s 
worth of gear and brings in eight fish.” 

“He worked for his fishing,” Jim 
pointed out. “If there’d been a plan 
like this when you were a kid there’d 
be lots better fishing today. You ought 
to be thankful Chico has a place like 
this to learn to fish.” 

“You're right,” Paul agreed. “I hope 
the kids appreciate it.” 

Fishing continued good as the season 
advanced, and the brook was heavily 
patronized by local youngsters and 
others from surrounding communities. 
Parents in near-by Jaffrey, Dublin, and 
Greenfield phoned to inquire about 
Kids’ Brook and to ask if they might 
bring their children there to fish. 

To all such queries Jim’s assistant, 
Bill Austin, replied, “Of course. And 
don’t bring just your own youngster. 
Bring a carload. That’s what the 
brook’s for.” 

A new interest in the outdoors and 
evidence of a beginning awareness of 
conservation quickly developed among 
the kids who fished there as well as the 
youngsters who made the fishing pos- 
sible. Young Jerry Morse went to Sand 
Hill Brook one Saturday morning and 
caught a limit string of trout. After 
lunch he announced his intention of go- 
ing to fish some more that afternoon. 
His father intervened. 

“Nothing doing, Jerry,” he said firm- 
ly. ‘You caught your limit this morn- 
ing. That means you’re through for the 
day.” 

Jerry pondered the matter. “Gosh,” 
he said, “I’m never going to take my 
limit again. Then I’ll be able to go fish- 
ing whenever I want to.” 

In June the Explorers stocked the 
brook with 814-inch trout—600 of ’em— 
and in the fall Ken Warren put 1,000 
one-inch fingerlings in the feeder stream 
on East Mountain. 

“This project is still in the experi- 
mental stage,’ he said, ‘‘and I’m anxious 
to see how they make out.” 


uring the heat of August the brook 

dropped some, so the Explorers 
pitched in and built dams of rocks, mud, 
and brush to create new pools and main- 
tain the flow. In September, on the 
last day of the season, a few youngsters 
were still taking trout from Sand Hill 
Brook. Then it was all over. 

As the smoke of the first season 
cleared away, Peterborough took stock 
of its project. Jim Newcomb’s Explorer 
Scouts had learned several lessons. 
They’d discovered that there’s more to 
creating good fishing than just ‘“‘holler- 
ing for the hatchery truck,’”’ as Jim 
puts it. Some stocking is necessary, 
especially at first, but the boys found 
that the hard work they put into stream 
improvement was an even more im- 
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portant factor in maintaining fishing. 

The boys also learned that there 
must be a close understanding between 
landowners and sportsmen which, in 
turn, calls for compliance with the 
law, good sportsmanship, and co-oper- 
ative effort. And that’s a long-term 
proposition. 

How do the landowners feel about the 
experiment ? 

“There’s a new spirit around here, 
thanks to this project,’’ Howard Pierce 
commented. “The youngsters are out- 
doors-conscious, and they’ve made their 
parents outdoors-conscious too. It’s 
been a wonderful thing for this com- 
munity.” 

The McGreals have happily renewed 
their permission. ‘‘Why, of course,” 
Elizabeth McGreal said. “Did many of 
the children fish the brook?’’ When as- 
sured that they did she was surprised. 
“After that first morning they were so 
quiet I didn’t even know anyone was 
around,” she said. 


ll the landowners have agreed to co- 
operate in developing the project. 
Howard Pierce is considering using a 
bulldozer to scoop out a small pond in 
one of his fields. He thinks that will 
improve the fishing and maybe make 
things easier for the younger kids. 

The Explorers themselves have am- 
bitious plans. This season they’re em- 
phasizing stream improvement and 
management. In carpentry classes at 
school they’ve been constructing a fish 
ladder to help the trout over an old ice- 
pond dam in the meadow. And in home 
workshops they’ve been building data 
boxes to be nailed to trees along the 
stream. They want the kids to record 
the number of trout they catch, the 
length of their fish, and the date, as a 
check on the carry-over of fish and their 
rate of growth. 

They’re building nesting boxes for 
wood ducks, too, and this spring they 
planted berry bushes, trees, and shrubs 
to help maintain a proper flow of water 
throughout the season and to provide 
food and eover for birds and small 
game. 

Opening day of the season this year 
featured a fish derby for the kids. Prizes 
were donated by local merchants. A 
note at the foot of the official contest 
rules printed in the Peterborough Tran- 
script and posted on the corner near 
John Cass’s clothing store advised all 
entrants: “The world record for brook 
trout is 14 pounds 8 ounces, but don’t 
let that discourage anyone. Get out on 
opening day and enjoy yourself. Good 
luck to everyone, and may the best 
fisherman win.” 

Gerald Faunce, high-school principal, 
and Robert Michaud, shop instructor at 
the school, acted as judges. This was 
appropriate because one stern condition 
decreed that all fish had to be brought 
to the Peterborough School at 8 a.m. to 
be entered and judged. Any youngster 
who arrived late for classes immediate- 
ly became ineligible for a prize. 

The thermometer stood at 28 degrees 
F, on the morning of May 1, but this 
failed to discourage the predawn turn- 
out of heavily muffled young anglers. 
Nor did it discourage the fish, for by 


the time the sun rolled over the eastern | 
hills trout were flopping in creels and | 


on stringers. Jim Newcomb, Bill Aus- 
tin, and the Explorers walked up and 
down the brook, helping with snagged 
lines, hooks caught on clothing, and 
suggesting more orthodox angling tech- 
niques. By 8 a.m. an,impressive num- 
ber of fish were taken to the school. 

Jerry Morse won a rod donated by 
Derby’s Department Store for bringing 
in eight trout, the prize catch. To Ken 
Reed went a casting reel from the 
Peterborough Hardware Company for 
taking the largest fish, a fat eleven- 
incher just fourteen pounds lighter than 
the world-record trout. John Bunce 
took home a creel and bait box given 
by Clukay’s Pharmacy for the most 
uniform catch. There were prizes of 
flies donated by Ed Trufant to winners 
in special classes. When he isn’t work- 
ing in John Cass’s store, Ed ties the 
finest flies in Peterborough, and he 
came up with a dozen of his best for 
the occasion. Following the awarding 
of prizes, the girls in the Home Eco- 
nomics class took over and cooked a 
trout breakfast. 

The Explorers hope that in time they 
will be able to expand their program to 
include the improvement of other local 
streams for use by adults. And they 
also hope that their Kids’ Brook project 
will spread to other communities. 

As Jim Newcomb says, “The old saw 
about little acorns growing into mighty 
oaks might well apply here. If one 
little acorn can produce a tree with 
many strong, healthy branches, and 
those branches produce more acorns 


from which more strong trees will grow, | 


then our efforts here in Peterborough | 


will have nation-wide results.” THE END 


Homemade 


Line Dryer 





BEND PRONGS APART // N¥ 


TO TAKE LINE y, ya 


practical dryer for your fishing line 

can be made using four metal 
spring paper clamps, size 14% x 1% in., 
which can be bought at any stationery 
store, and an aluminum pot cover, 12 in. 
in diameter. Clamp the holders, spaced 
evenly, along the edge of the lid. Spread 
the tops of the clamps apart, and reel 
your line through these jaws. Use a 
long screw in the center of the lid to 
attach it to a suitable out-of-the-way 
spot for slow drying. After use, the 
clamps can be removed from the lid.— 
Homer E. Lee. 











FOR BASS, WALLEYE, 
PIKE, MUSKIE AND MOST 
SALT WATER GAME FISH 


Guaranteed natural minnow action is 
built into this Versatile 5% oz. lure. 
Durable plastic body has perfect bal- 
ance. Finish will not chip or peel. 
Floating and sinking models for casting 
or trolling. Life-like fish eyes. 


TRY THE SENSATIONAL 


L & S MIRA-LURES 







__- WRITE FOR FREE L & S$ Ply 
Cag FISHERMAN’S LOG. Dept.c-7 L////9) 
ES L & S$ BAIT COMPANY, INC. 


Clearwater, Fla. Bradley, Ill. 








PREVENT SLIPPING 


in Slippery Streams 


@ Callender’s Felt Wading Sandals, 
worn over boots or waders, and 

@ All Wool Woven Felt Pads, cemented 

or vulcanized to the soles and heels 

of boots or waders, prevent slipping in slippery 

streams. We are now able to make immediate 


shipment. Write for details and for names of 
experts who can attach the felt pads to your 
boots, properly, if you are unable to do the 


cementing yourself. 
HENRY M. NAGEL 
P. O. Box #125 Boulder, Colorado 
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one atteries contain more 
pec ingredients than two 
other leading brands. Se- 
lected best quality 
materials guarantee 
longer-lasting bright 
light. Buy BURGESS 
at better dealers every- 


CHROME 
Prorectt 
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gess og 
STEEL - Company, Freeport, Ul. 
and Plaste —-iiienen Falls, Can. 








BURGESS FLASHLIGHT GATTERIES 
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L/KE REAL SHRIMP/ 
The lure that 
proved that 

/) fish can smell. 
~~ 4ll sporting 
goods stores 
4 Colors 
all waters 


All 
MANNING: S Teal SHRIMP LURE CO. 
P.0. BOX 933 - NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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NWEW NITE DRIVING GOGGLES! 


BACK 
GUARANTEE 
FOR YOUR PERSONAL SAFETY AND COMFORT. 


Get a pair of these new, chrome yellow 





night driving goggles. Reduce the hazards 

of night driving. Eliminate headlight glare, 

eye fatigue and sleepiness. Improve visa- 

bility in rain, snow, fog. etc. Tested and Wonderful For 
recommended by highway and military ex- 

perts. Not a sunglass! Specify Men's or TELEVISION 
Women’s sizes. goggles or clip-ons to wear MOVIES 
over glasses. Send $2.98 remittance with NIGHT SPORTS 
order, goggles sent postpaid, or C.O.D 

plus charges. Order today! 


CHICAGO GOGGLES SALES CO., Dept. NDSO1 
20 E. DELAWARE PL. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 





Just Off The Press! 


it’s loaded with bargains 
in genuine Gov't Surplus 








Men afflicted with Bladder 
Trouble, Getting Up Nights, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Dizziness, 
Physical Inability and Gen- 
eral Impotency send for our 
amazing FREE BOOK that 
tells how you may correct these condi- 
tions and have new health and Zest in 


Life. Write today. No Obligation. 
Excelsior Institute, Dept. 1801,Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


RUPTURE 


RELIEF ...0R YOUR MONEY BACK 
Simple, easy to wear truss 
made by old surgical house. 
You risk nothing. Write for 
free booklet. Don’t delay. 

WEB TRUSS CO. Dept. OL-7, Hagerstown, Md. 


RACE FOR OIL! 














Get in the exciting race for oil on Western public 
land. Liberal U.S. laws allow citizens valuable 
oil rights. Thousands profit, some as high as 
$250,000 tor $250; $11,000 monthly for $200. 
Details free. California Lease Co., Bonded Lease 


Broker, Dept. 0, 7075 Hollywood Blvd., Los 
Angeles 28 





£ Cork-bodied flies 
and spinning lures. 
Boone Baits are 
4 BEST. 
Florida Fashioned.” 


BOONE BAIT CO. 


WINTER PARK FLORIDA 











They're 











[HOW TO GET MORE 
FUN OUT OF CAMPING 








This new book, Camper’s Man- 
ual is packed with hundreds of 
helpful hints on selection and 
care of equipment, cooking and 
camp menus camp manage- 
ment, sanitation and woodcraft. 
Covers both permanent and no- 
madic camping. 68 pages. Fully 
iliustrated. Send only 35c¢ today 
for your copy. Ask for Camper’s 
Manual. Address Dept. 752 
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TRY SALT-WATER JIGS 


(continued from page 51) 


from two to twelve feet. As the waters 
warm up you'll have to go somewhat 
deeper. 

Surface temperature is important. 
Temperate-zone fish, such as small- 
mouth bass, wall-eyes, jack perch, and 
crappies, do not seem to like water 
above 70 degrees. When it runs 74 near 
the surface, say, you can assume that 
the fish are going to be somewhere 
around eighteen to thirty feet deep. 
And the approximate fish level is some- 
thing the expert will determine right 
away. Here is where the '-ounce jig 
is a real boon. 

It sinks at the rate of about 11% feet 
a second. Start counting at one-second 
intervals when it hits the water. When 





“ Conservation Ce a 4, 
. 1 GIVE MY 


PLEDGE AS AN AMERICAN 
TO SAVE AND FAITHFULLY TO 


DEFEND FROM WASTE THE 
NATURAL RESOURCES OF 
MY COUNTRY - ITS SOIL 
AND MINERALS, ITS 
FORESTS. WATERS. 
AND WILDLIFE 





This pledge should be recited regularly 
by school children and by all patriotic 
groups to inspire every American to 
save our irreplaceable natural resources 





you reach ten, you'll know your jig is 
around the fifteen-foot level. If you get 
no action, try again and count to twelve, 
which puts your lure at about eighteen 
feet. And so on until you strike fish. 
When you get fish at a certain level, 
that’s the right level to work over the 
entire lake. 

From July on, an easy way to find 
fish is to locate weed growth, then work 
toward deeper water. Count as you let 
the jig sink to the bottom after each 
cast; then you'll know its depth. You 
can usually recognize the type of bot- 
tom by the feel of your jig as you work 
it, and also by drop-offs, rock shoals, or 
weeds. In ordinary temperate-zone 
lakes, weeds will grow at the depth to 
which light penetrates. If the tempera- 
ture is right, there will be fish around 
those weeds, and a jig is about the only 
plug-type bait that can be used success- 
fully in weeds. 

When you think you're at the right 
depth, let the jig hit bottom, then bounce 
it up. Bring it right through the weeds; 
the jig—its single hook riding up—will 
usually cut through. And even if it 
hangs up briefly you are O.K., since 
many a fish has snapped at a jig as it 
bounced away from weeds. 

If, after trying these techniques, you 





cannot find any fish, take a careful look 
along the shoreline for rock shoals, 
preferably with weed growths offside. 
If you can find the right depth near such 
a shoal you’ve got something. Wall- 
eyes love such places. 

Last summer I went on a brief fishing 
trip in Ontario with two friends, Jim 
Lathan and Jim Dorr. Lathan had come 
across a roadside lake near Erinsville, 
Ont., some time earlier, and he reported 
it full of small wall-eyes. We got out 
onto it, in an outboard boat, about 9:30 
in the morning, and Lathan took us to 
his hot spot. 

We all went to work with jigs. Ordi- 
narily, I’d hesitate to plug with three 
in a boat, but those lads could handle 
casting rods without danger to anyone. 
The rocky, weedy bottom along the 
shore looked mighty good, but when we 
didn’t get even a bump in an hour of 
fishing, I sneaked a thermometer over- 
board. The surface temperature was 72 
degrees, and we had been fishing at a 
depth of from two to eight feet. That's 
why we'd found no wall-eyes in ap- 
parently good water. 

We moved around a bit until we 
found a rock shoal with more depth. In 
no time at all, Dorr got a beautiful wall- 
eye on a count of eight. Then Lathan 
took one on a count of twelve. That 
was it: the fish were at a depth of be- 
tween twelve and eighteen feet. After 
that we just kept the wall-eyes we 
wanted to take home. And when we 
pulled into the dock that afternoon we 
had seventeen, ranging from three to 
seven pounds. 

An astounded native on the pier told 
us that in twenty years he had never 
seen such wall-eyes come out of the 
lake. Bigger catches, yes, but fish of 
that size, never. 

Delicacy of touch is another big fac- 
tor in catching fish. One man I know 
had been out several evenings on Lake 
Bonaparte without catching a thing. 
His rod was stiff, his reel slow, his line 
twenty-pound test. I said, ‘‘Bob, if you'll 
practice for twenty minutes with one of 
my light outfits I'll take you out and 
show you where to catch fish.” 

He was a good pupil. I told him, 
“When your jig is down where you want 
it, bring the rod tip up until it’s almost 
vertical, but not quite. Then with your 
line taut, jerk the tip back till it’s di- 
rectly overhead—a flip of about ten 
inches. Now move the tip forward that 
ten inches, allow the jig to sink, take 
up the slack, and repeat the whole 
process. That’s what we call whipping 
the jig.” 


ithin an hour Bob was catching 

fish, small stuff like calico bass 
and perch. He got so he could feel the 
bottom, gauge the depth, and sense the 
action of his lure. But there was some- 
thing I hadn’t taught him about that 
borrowed rig of mine. 

And it was too late to teach him 
when he connected with a big wall-eye, 
running six or eight pounds. The fish 
swam around a bit, then headed toward 
the boat, moving slowly, and Bob reeled 
in. He and the wall-eye caught sight 
of each other at the same instant. The 
fish took off with a mighty swirl. Bob 
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froze to the reel handle—even tried to 
crank in some line. ‘Leggo that han- 
dle!” I yelled. ‘Leggo 4s 





Twang! The nylon leader broke (be- 
ing only six-pound test) and both fish 
and jig were gone. Bob had got his les- 
son the hard way. 

One thing bothers me: I haven't yet 


Telescopic Fly Rod 


Question: I have an 81'4-ft. telescopic steel 
fly rod. Can I rig it up with some sort of fly 
equipment for use with bass bugs or for light 
spinner-worm combinations for  pickerel?— 
Peter F. Rossi, Mass. 


Answer: While a telescopic rod is not par- 
ticularly useful for fly fishing, it can be so 
used. Probably a D-level fly line would work 
all right unless the rod is very limber, in which 
case I’d suggest an E. 

For bass, try surface bugs that can be made 
to pop or disturb the water surface. Use a 
nylon leader at least 414 ft. long and preferably 
6 ft. Six to 8-lb. test is O.K., although I pre- 
fer a 71%4-ft. leader tapered .020 to .014. 

Pork rind and small spoons are good for 
pickerel. Use a bit of wire leader, for perch 
may cut nylon.—R.B. 


Tightening Loose Ferrules 


Question: Is there anything I can do to 
tighten up the ferrules on my fly rod? They're 
so loose now that my rod keeps twisting and 
turning.—L. E. Prather, S.C. 


Answer: The best thing to do when ferrules 
don’t fit well is to have new ones installed. But 
you might be able to get a better fit by care- 
fully squeezing the male ferrule until it becomes 
slightly oval—not perfectly round. Use a vise 
or a pair of pliers, but be very cautious. Squeeze 
very little at first, then increase the pressure as 
necessary to get a tight fit.—R.B. 


Preserving Minnows 


Question: Could you suggest any kind of a 
solution I could use to preserve minnows?— 
Clarence A. Olson, Wis. 


Answer: Here’s a formula: Quickly place the 
live minnows ip a solution of 1 part formalin 
to 12 parts water. Then transfer the minnows to 
a glass jar containing 1 part formalin and 99 
parts water. Seal the jar tightly. Look at it 
every: two days. If the solution becomes dis- 
colored, pour it off, wash the minnows in clear 
water, and then put them in a fresh mixture of 
the solution. Keep doing this until the solution 
stays clear. If the minnows become too stiff, 
use less formalin; if too soft, more.—R.B. 


Translucent Nymphs 


Question: What material is used for tying 
the bodies of translucent nymphs?—Oscar C. 
Tissue Jr., N.C. 


Answer: Acetate film. It is wound on the 
100k and then melted with acetone. When it is 
Just soft enough it is flattened with the fingers. 
—R.B. 


Removing Set in Rod 


Question: Is there any way I can take a set 
out of my fly rod?—George W. Higgins, Maine. 


Answer: So far as split-bamboo rods are con- 
cerned, sometimes just hanging a weight on the 


caught a lake trout on a jig. Maybe a 
laker will hit one, but I haven’t proved 
it. I’ve tried, for a jig can be worked 
just as carefully at 100 feet depth as at 
twenty. I’ve got several fine trout lakes 
staked out, so maybe this season will 
tell the story. Meanwhile I'll be getting 
all the sport I can handle. THE END 





joints will take a set out. You might also try 
tying the rod to a steam or hot-water pipe, be- 
ing sure that the rod is straight and the set is 
out before making the rod secure. Leave it there 
for 24 hours. Judicious bending may help, too, 
provided the rod’s joints are soft. But a true 
set can’t be taken out just by bending with 
the hands.—R.B. 


Longevity of Tarpon 


Question: A guide I know claims that tarpon 
increase in weight one pound each year. Accord- 
ingly, he says, a 100-lb. tarpon is 100 years old. 
This sounds fantastic. What do you think?— 
James L. Campbell Jr., Ga. 


Answer: I’ve never heard of such a formula. 
All the authorities I know agree that it’s clearly 
false to assume that any fish or animal grows a 
standard amount each year. The rate of growth 
varies—fast in youth, slower in later years. 
There is evidence suggesting that tarpon may 
reach 100-lb. in 12 to 15 years.—R.B. 


Wants a Sturgeon 


Question: We have a species of sturgeon 
here on Lake Champlain, and I've been trying 
to catch one on hook and line. No luck. Should 
they be fished deep, or up a little? What bait 
do you suggest?—M. Poplawski Jr., Vt. 


Answer: There’s not much known about tak- 
ing sturgeon on hook and line. Most are caught 
in gill nets. They're largely bottom feeders, 
sucking in small animals and plants such as 
snails, crawfish, insect larvae, minnows, and 
certain kinds of vegetable matter. Sometimes 
they frequent shallow water and feed on the 
smaller gastropods or mollusks.—R.B. 


His Nylon Backlashes 


Question: Will a 15-lb.-test silk casting line 
backlash less than a nylon of similar strength? 
What’s the backlash score between hard-braid 
and soft-braid silk? I get backlashes with 
nylon line.—Anthony Seewald, Mich. 


Answer: Are you sure your backlashes are 
caused by the line? Perhaps your thumbing is 
faulty. I can’t see why there should be any 


difference in this respect between silk and 
nylon. At least, I’ve never found any. 

A soft-braid line clings to the line better than 
a hard-braid, so it may handle better when new. 
But when the hard-braid line has been broken in 
it handles better than the soft-braid, because 
the latter gets troublesome after becoming 
thoroughly soaked.—R.B. 


“Silent” Casting Reels 


Question: What do you think of the new 
direct-drive nylon-gear casting reels? Will they 
stand the strain of playing a heavy fish?— 
Andrew Carroll, Pa. 

Answer: 


I think they're fine. Though they 


haven’t been out long enough to stand the test 
of time, I know from experience that they per- 
form well with heavy fish. They also cast with 
ease, and are very quiet.—R.B. 
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MINNOW HOOK 


will get you a fish on every strike! 





POSTPAID 
Open it up and Offset hooks get fish coming from any 
ut on the bait angle. Bait lives longer, works harder 
Pp ae ‘ and you can strike the second a 
fish hits. No more waiting for fish te 


‘mouth”’ your bait or tangle line and 
leader in weeds, rocks, ete. Strike 
“\\ Fast with a FASTRIKE! 


See your dealer . . 


Close it—and 
catch more fish! 


_JJ MFG. CO.—BOX 103L—LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 
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ANY OTHER MAGAZINE IN THE FIELD 
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LEOPARD SKIN on one side CO ' on the other. 
Made of Heavy Gauge plastic for long wear * WATER- 
@ PROOF and STAINPROOF «© Simple to attach — with 
REINFORCED OVERLAP side grip elastics that hold se- 
curely « PERFECT FIT COVERS are made roomy and 
@ ‘dress up your car's interior « PATENTED SHIRRING 
holds seat and back neatly. Sewn with NYLON THREAD 

@ for long wear. LONG WEARING-DOUBLE DUTY 


LBS DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 
@ CHOICE OF SPLIT OR FULL FRONT SEAT STYLES 
@ only $2.98. Complete set for front and rear seats only 
When ordering specify make of car and style of 
jer NOW. Enclose payment and save shipping 
e charges. C.0.D. orders sent collect plus postage. 
e MARDO SALES CORP., Dept. 9794 

480 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 
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BETS FOR BRONZEBACKS 


(continued from page 45) 


of the time when they are lying motion- 
less on the surface. But they should 
show some signs of life before coming 
to rest. Don’t just throw out a popper 
and let it sit half a minute. Pick it up 
and cast again. .When a bass sees a 
bug land on the water he’ll swim away 
a few feet, turn slowly, and then come 
closer to look it over. If your popper 
stays completely still the bass might 
become doubtful about it. Then’s the 
time to give it a slight pop. That will 
stimulate his interest, and he will either 
take it right then or shortly after. 

In the fall, when the water cools, 
smallmouths like fast retrieves. Then 
I drop a bug on the water and start it 
back at once. I hold my rod high and 
give the tip a quick up-and-down mo- 
tion with my wrist, all the while strip- 
ping in line fast and steadily. That 
makes the bug seem to crawl along 
the surface in little jerks. It drives the 
smallmouths completely mad, and they 
act accordingly. 

While bass will hit a still surface 
lure, they demand plenty of action when 
you go underneath for them. I saw a 
good illustration of this at the state 
fish hatcheries in Maryland some years 
ago. when the staff was having trouble 
getting smallmouths to eat. Dead 
worms, chunks of liver, and other deli- 
cacies were tossed into the pool. The 
bass refused to go near them. The food 
just drifted to the bottom. Finally one 
attendant went to the top of the pool 
and turned on more water. This cre- 
ated a current, and the fish immediately 
moved into it. Then when food was 
thrown into the speeding water, it 
looked alive. The bass went for it in 
a big way. 

Whether it’s a streamer, bucktail, or 
spinner-fly combination, an underwater 
lure should always look alive. Vary 
the speed, pause at the end of the 


LAKESIDE 
MARINE BASE 














strip, but keep the lure on the go in 
a fairly even, fast retrieve. 

When fishing a streamer in fast 
water, I usually cast across and slight- 
ly downstream, retrieving in foot-long 
jerks. The bass like that way most of 
the time. But now and again I have to 
try every kind of float and retrieve I 
know before the fish will co-operate. 
Once I saw fish rising in the rapids in 
a stream below Grand Lake Stream in 
Maine, just above where it empties into 
Big Lake. Those bass wouldn’t hit no 
matter what retrieve I tried. Finally I 
cast a white ghost streamer tied on a 
No. 6 hook, and let it float on down 
under the surface. I gave it no action at 
all. Then those rascais socked it hard. 

Wading a river for smallmouths can 
be as much fun as wading a stream for 
trout. If you know the water, it’s safe 
to wade like Frank Bentz of Boonsboro, 
Md. Frank, who is seventy-two, wades 
all over the Potomac River. He’ll set a 
straight course and come in on it like 
a plane on a beam. Sometimes I think 
he’s going right under, and once I saw 
him do just that. He was wading ina 
straight line when he came to a deep 
hole. I saw him go deeper and deeper 
until his hat floated off his head and 


went downstream in the current. I fol- ; 


lowed his course by the rod tip sticking 
out, and before I had time to get scared 
Frank’s head and shoulders appeared. 
He waded over, picked his hat off the 
surface, put it on, and started casting. 
He knows the river bed thoroughly, and 
knows just where and how to wade it. 

I’m usually a little more cautious, and 
parallel the shoreline, slipping a grop- 
ing foot ahead of me all the time and 
then bringing the other foot up to it. 
In doing so I find holes, rocks, and 
sunken logs before they trip me up. 

I like to fish a river’s shoreline be- 
cause that’s where smallmouths feed 
most of the time. When I do I find it 
best to get out about forty or fifty feet 
if possible and cast straight in, instead 
of moving along close to the banks. I 
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“Don’t worry, mister, I know all about boats. Where’s the other oar?” 





cover more water that way, see the fish 
easier, cast better, and scare fewer fish. 

The same applies when fishing from 
a skiff or canoe. If you come down- 
river, cast ahead, and have a rise but 
don’t hook the fish, then you invariably 
drift in too close before you can stop. 
The fish will go down every time. But 
if you keep forty or fifty feet out from 
shore and a fish comes for your lure 
and misses, you can rest him a bit, then 
cast to where he showed. That often 
makes the difference between catching 
a few fish and catching a lot. 

Smallmouths will hit dry flies. It’s 
fun to use a leader tapered down to 1 
or 2X. You can’t horse them on such 
fine terminal gear, but it’s surprising 
how much that wispy tippet will take. 
Fish dry flies for smallmouths just as 
you would for trout. Drop the fly on 
the surface several feet above where 
you've seen a rise, and let it float nat- 
urally over the fish. If you show the 
fly first, ahead of line and leader, you'll 
have more strikes. A curve to the right 
manages that nicely. Always try to 
make your first cast pay off. Sloppy 
presentation will scare the fish off for 
a long time. 


ome of the best dry flies for small- 
S mouths, I’ve found, are White, Gray, 
and Brown Wulff hair-wing flies, the 
Royal Coachman, the Coachman, the 
Gray Bivisible, the Brown Bivisible, the 
Gray and the Brown Hackle, all tied 
on No. 6 hooks. 

I like a 9144-foot rod for bass fishing, 
with action down into the grip, and 
weighing from 6% to 6% ounces. The 
matching line for that rod is a nylon 
G-A-F. For smaller lures, like dry flies 
and small poppers, a nine-foot, medium- 
action rod can be used, with G-B-F line. 
But I prefer the longer one because it’s 
best for all-round bass fishing and will 
handle any kind of lure. 

I use a ten-foot leader tapered from 
a 15-pound-test length of nylon to 12, 
10, 8, 6 toa 4 tippet. That leader casts 
well and is generally fine enough. When 
the water is glassy and clear and small- 
mouths extra scary, I go down to a 2 
or even a 1-pound-test tippet. Long, 
thin leaders get a lot more fish. 

You can expect top action from bass 
when the leaves turn yellow because 
that’s when the water begins to get 
cold. That’s the time when bass feed 
extra hard, evidently trying to put on 
fat to carry them through that part of 
the winter when they remain quiet and 
scarcely feed at all. 

I first noticed this flurry in fall feed- 
ing while I was fishing the Conocoche- 
gue Creek in Maryland, and later saw 
the same thing in many rivers north of 
there. Once, while fishing with Bill 
Snyder and George Karle, we caught fish 
from the moment we dropped our lures 
in the water. These fish were larger than 
those we’d caught in the same water 
during the summer. In fact, we thought 
there’d been a migration of bigger fish 
up the river from the Potomac. After 
about two weeks, when the weather be- 
came really cold, they disappeared. 
Every fall after that I checked the dif- 
ferent streams and found the same 
thing happening. The explanation is, 
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I think, that big fish, which ordinarily 
haunt deep water, come up for a fall- 
feeding splurge and then go below for 
the winter. 

Once I fished the Potomac with a 
friend and found the water extremely 
cold. We'd driven so far that we de- 
cided to give it a try, but we knew that 
it would take very deep-working lures 
to do any business. I tried streamers, 
allowing them to sink, and fished slow- 
ly. That didn’t work. The streamer 
wouldn’t go down far enough even 
though the water we were fishing was 
only six feet deep. Then I tied on a 
No. 00 Huntington Drone, cast it out, 
waited for it to sink, then barely moved 
it back in a very slow retrieve. Down 
below I felt the lure hit a rock and 
knew that instead of spinning, as it was 
made to do, it was doing a very slow 
wobble. It was the only way I could 
get that lure down without weight, and 
it produced in spite of its lack of action. 
Fishing that way, we took bass after 
bass. 

In the fall, until they go down deep, 
smallmouths like a fast retrieve. That 
means just about as fast as you can 
bring the lure in. And that reminds 
me of a day last fall when I was 
fishing my favorite river. A fisherman 
walked into the water and came my 
way. He wanted to talk. 

“I use a nine-foot fly rod, a level D 
line, a 20-pound-test leader, and hell- 
grammites,’’ he said. “Up to lately I’ve 
done all right, but since the river has 
dropped and cleared, I don’t do so good. 
I met a guy, though, who really catches 
fish, like you, with a fly. He creeps all 
over the river like he’s stalking a tiger, 
then crouches down and casts a cork 
bug. Every time I go near he puts a 
finger to his lips, shakes his head, points 
at the river and motions me away. Acts 
kinda crazy.” 

“That’s Bert,” I said. ‘‘He just found 
out how important it is to fish quietly.” 

“You mean he does that on purpose ?”’ 

“That’s the only reason he’s catching 
fish,” I said. 

“O.K. then,” he replied, ‘here goes.” 

He whispered good-by and started 
upstream, picking his steps, crouching 
and tiptoeing, out-Berting Bert. Twen- 
ty yards away I heard his shout and 
saw him doing battle with a leaping 
smallmouth. 

I watched a moment. Then I fell into 
a crouch and started creeping up on 
a smallmouth I’d just seen swirl about 
eighty feet off to the left. THE END 


Handy Homemade Sinkers 


\ very light sinker sometimes is 
L needed to give a featherweight 
spinning lure enough heft to cast well, 
to get a streamer fly down where you 
want it, or to sink a worm to the bot- 
tom. You can make yourself a sea- 
son’s supply of these light sinkers in 
10 minutes. Cut open an empty tooth- 
paste or shaving-cream tube, smooth it 
out, and cut it into small squares and 
rectangles. Especially useful sizes are 
'»xlo in., %xe in., and 1x% in. Keep 
a few of these squares in your tackle 
or fly box, and use them as wrap- 
around sinkers. They are both handy 
and effective. 





FISHING SEASONS 


(continued from page 12) 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Res, $1.25. Non-res. family $20.50; fam- 
ily, 7-day $7.50. 
i gt eae All year 
Landlocked Salmon, Black 
Sass, Speckled = or Brook 
, | | RS A Apr. 1—Sept. 30* 
Atlantic Salmon.. May 24—Sept. 30* 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Res. salmon $5. Non-res. salmon $30, 
14-day $2 1-day $5. Trout $5 








Atlan 
Sea seseceeeeeelay 15—Sept. 15 
Rainbow ‘Trout... ..Jdune 1—Nov. 30 
Other Trout : Jan, 15-——-Sept. 15 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Res. not required. Non-res, $5 
SRR Re itasasicicreccenneccdseseceensnes All year 
Atlantic Salmon 
Seasons between Apr. 1—Oct 14* 
Brook or Speckled, Rainbow, 
Brown, Lake or Grey ‘Trout, 
Landlocked Salmon or 
Quananiche.............004 Apr. 15—Oct. 31* 
Slack Bass Jacsnnatidenaianall July 1—Oct. 31 
ONTARIO 


Res. not required, Non-res. $6.50, fam- 
ily $9. 
Trout, except Lake Trout May 1—Sept. 15 
Northern Pike, Wall-eye Pike 





or Yellow Pickerel....May 15—Mar 31* 
Black Bass 1—Oct. 15° 
Maskinonge 1—Oct }? 
Sturgeon 

Great LAkes.......000000.. All year 

Rest of province.... July 1—May 31* 
aaa Nov, 6—Oct. 5* 





PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Res. $1. Non-res, $4 (may be increased 
to $5) 

Speckled or Brook 








Send for Catalog 


Russell true Moccasins are 

hand sewed to your indi- 

vidual measure—for fishing, 

hunting. vacationing. Write 

for catalog and price list. 

W. C. Russell Moccasin Co. 
928 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wis. 








Re é Enjoy your fishing and let your 
Pp wife enjoy her gardening. 
REPEL is a liquid. Easy to apply, no odor, easy 
to remove. Lasts from three to five hours pet 
application. Moneyback guarantee. 

Postpaid 60¢ 2 oz. bottle 


MEREDITH LABORATORIES, Inc. 
MEREDITH, N. H. 








FISHERMEN 


Always Get Your Limit 
Send for secret formula that fish cannot 
resist. Guaranteed to Work. 

TWO DOLLARS 
HARRY C. HIKEL, Colebrook, N. H. 


 iscttaninsectscniecniod Apr. 16—Sept. 15* 
Rainbow Trout..............cccce July 1—Oct. 31 
QUEBEC 
Res. $1.10. Non-res. $15.50, 3-day $5.25; 
all fish except Atlantic Salmon, $5.25. 
_ Ea ee ene sseeeeeAll year 
Northern Pike...... 7 All year* 


Brown, Speckled, Sea, Quebec 
Red, and Grey Trout Apr. 16—Sept. 30 
Landlocked and Sebago Salm 


on, Quananiche...... ....May 1—Sept. 30 
Atlantic Salmon......... May 1—Aug. 31* 
Wall-eye Pike or 

ig. May 16—Apr. 15* 
Sturgeon ‘ ae weed une 1—Apr. 30* 
Striped Bass...................June 1—Nov. 30 
Muskellonge scoscoeeseneeed Ne 16—Oct, 15 
Black Bass, Crappie....June 16—Oct. 15* 


Rainbow Trout 
Smelt...... 
__ Whitefish 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Res. (all Canadians) -all waters $2. except 


une 16—Sept. 30* } 
July 1—Mar. 31 | 
..Dec. 1—Nov. 9 | 












trout and grayling waters, $1, Non-res. all 
waters $8, except trout and grayling wa- 
ters, $4 






-May 16—Sept. 1 
May 16—Mar, 31 


Other gamefis 
YUKON TERRITORY 
Res, $1. Non-res. $2. 

Gray HinG....ccccccccsserssseceree OD, 1—Nov. 30 

Speckled Trout, Char....Mar. 31—Oct, 31 

Pickerel, Goldeye, Pike, Mullet | 








Maskinonge.... May 16—Apr. 14 | 
Lake Trout, Salmon Trout | 
Whitefish............ Dec 1—Sept. 14 
Tullibee . Dec. 16—Oct. 14 











Paper Sleeping Bag 


A sleeping bag made of paper, de- 
signed to sell for about $5 so that | 
it can be used by a sportsman for a 
season or two and then thrown away, 
will soon be placed on the market. 
Warm and water-repellent, it is said to | 
compare favorably with a down-filled 
bag of similar weight in laboratory 
tests for heat retention, and to have | 
stood up well under two seasons of 
actual use. 


Plastic Rain Suit | 


n unexpected shower won’t send you 
home soaking wet from hunting 

or fishing, if you take along a new two- 
piece plastic rain suit that folds as 
easily as a handkerchief and goes into 
a convenient carrying case. The blouse 
has a slide fastener, pockets, and parka 
hood; the trousers are fitted with a belt 
and adjustable bib-type suspenders. 
Either piece can be worn separately. | 
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THE RIFLE ON HORSEBACK 


nce upon a time I had a pal with 
() whom I did a good deal of shoot- 
ing and a good deal of gabbing 
on the subject of rifles suitable for lug- 
ging around on horseback. He was a 
rancher, a man who could have lighted 
his cigarettes with $20 bills if he’d 
wanted to, but as a gun nut he was 
still in the hacksaw-and-wood-rasp 
stage of development. He loved to ride 
and he loved to shoot. And he loved to 
experiment. He was continually buy- 
ing saddle rifles or attempting to convert 
some existing rifle to saddle use. He'd 
chop off a barre] at the flick of an eye- 
lid, and he frequently came up with 
saddle rifles so horrible they’d frighten 
a turkey buzzard into convulsions. 
One cannon—for a time his reigning 
favorite—was what was left of an issue 
Model 1903 Springfield. He’d removed 
most of the wood and shortened the 
barrel to 16 in. In order to make it fit 
better in a scabbard, he heated the bolt 
handle red-hot, beat it flat, and filed 
what was left into butterknife style. 
Here, he claimed, was a rifle that com- 
bined good ballistics with ease of carry- 
ing. I noticed, however, that presently 
he retired the strange creation—prob- 
ably because it sounded like a 20 mm. 
cannon, and because, when fired from 
the prone or even from the sit, its muz- 
zle blast raised a cloud of dust 20 ft. 
wide and 33 ft. high. 


Another favorite of his 
was a .30/30, a Model 94 
Winchester with a 15-in. 
barrel. It was my im- 
pression that this over- 
grown horse pistol was a 
factory job, but in check- 
ing over reference data 
on Winchester guns and 
rifles I cannot find any 
such carbine listed. 
Probably it had _ been 
worked over by a gun- 
smith. 

Because the .30/30 car- 
tridge burns less powder 
than the .30/06, the muz- 
zle blast of the Model 94 
was not so rough as that 
of.the Springfield, but it 
was pretty grim at that. 
With open sights the 
sighting radius was not 
much more than that of 
a target revolver, and al- 
though both of us used 
that rifle on coyotes, the 
combination of substan- 
tial bullet drop and short 
sighting radius made an 
animal beyond 125-150 yd. pretty safe. 

There are really three sorts of people 
who carry rifles around on a horse: 
the working horseman, the mounted 
hunter, and the man who rides into 





Four good saddle rifles (top to bottom) : Very accurate 7 mm. with Weaver K-4 scope. 


Next, Mannlicher-Schoenauer .270 with “butterknife” bolt handle—thin and handy. 
Then Marlin’s Model 336 carbine in .35 Remington—fast and effective if range is 
not too long. At bottom, the classic .30/30 saddle carbine, a Winchester Model 94 
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With the scabbard at the left rear, O’Connor can dis- 
mount and get at his rifle all in one quick motion 


hunting country and then hunts afoot. 
My pal was in the first category. The 
working horseman—the rancher, the 
mounted law-enforcement officer, etc.- 
must ride constantly and often at a 
gallop. He wants an effective rifle that 
does not interfere with his riding, does 
not bounce around when the horse gets 
out of a walk, and does not cramp his 
leg. He also wants one he can jerk out 
of the scabbard instantly. Such a weap- 
on should be short, light, flat. Ideally 
it should also use a cartridge giving 
flat trajectory and good accuracy. Be- 
cause the horse is a noisy beast, very 
often game or a varmint must be shot 
at on the run and at considerable range. 
The man who merely hunts on horse- 
back and does not carry a rifle as part 
of daily routine can stand a somewhat 
longer and heavier weapon. But even 
he wants a fairly light, short rifle. In 
many parts of the West and Southwest 
the country is open and smooth, and the 
hunter can ride along the sides of can- 
yons and around the heads of draws, 
shooting deer that jump out. This hunt- 
ing on horseback is one of the easiest 
and most pleasant methods of all. 
In many areas, though, the country is 
too rough or too brushy to be hunted 
from horseback, and the sportsman 
merely rides out to the general area 
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where he plans to hunt and then makes 
his climb or stalk on foot. Then any 
adequate rifle will do; it does not have 
to be a saddle model at all. It can weigh 
12 ib. and have a barrel 26 in. long— 
as witness some of the weird weapons 
hunters take with them into the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The all-time favorite among short 
saddle rifles is the Winchester Model 
94 carbine. With its 20-in. barrel it 
is short, light, flat, and handy. It is 
also rugged and dependable and is the 
wilderness favorite from Mexico to the 
arctic. The Model 94, besides being 
relatively cheap, is light and rugged— 
a natural for the cattleman who wants 
to polish off an occasional coyote, shoot 
a mountain lion his dog puts up a tree, 
or collect a buck for the table without 
too much bother. He is often a fine shot 
but usually not a gun nut. He sees a lot 
of deer, so is usually content with the 
ballistics of the .30/30 class of car- 
tridges. 


ften such a man is armed with a 

Model 99 Savage or Marlin lever- 
action carbine or rifle. A very popular 
weapon among cattlemen of my ac- 
quaintance before the war was the 
Savage Model 99-T, which came with a 
20-in. barrel for the .250/3000 cartridge 
and a 22-in. barrel for the .300 Savage. 
Those carbinés were usually equipped 
with aperture sights, but some of the 
sharpies among the cowboys were be- 
ginning to put scope sights on them and 
also on the Marlin carbines. Car- 
tridges like the .250/3000 and .300 Sav- 
age have a definite edge in flatness of 
trajectory and knockdown power over 
the .30/30, .32 Special, and .25/35 at 
ranges beyond 150 yd. or so. 

Another rifle that is going to be popu- 
lar for ranch use is the new Remington 
Model 760 slide-action in .30/06 and 
.300 Savage. It is convenient for scope 
mounting, flat in shape, and relatively 
light. I’ll bet, though, that most Model 
760 barrels will be chopped down to 
20 in. when used by working horsemen. 

As a rule, those who spend a lot of 
time on horseback do not care for bolt- 
action rifles. In the first place, they 
grew up on the tradition of the lever- 
action. Secondly, the bolt action, be- 
cause of its double-column magazine 
and projecting bolt, is thicker and bulk- 
ier than the lever. One exception was 
the old Model 1903 Mannlicher-Schoe- 
nauer carbine in 6.5 mm. Its light 
Weight, 1814-in. barrel, and flat bolt 
handle make it a high-class saddle rifle. 

As I’ve said, the hunter who goes into 
big-game country on horseback can use 
a bulkier, more elaborate, and less 
rugged outfit than the man who makes 
his living on the quarterdeck of a horse. 
Unlike the cowman, the hunter seldom 
rides faster than a walk or a sedate 
trot, hence does not need the shortest, 
flattest rifle he can get. Since he is 
usually hunting for a trophy as well as 
for meat, he wants better sights and 
flatter-shooting cartridges, so if he sees 
his dream buck way out there he'll 
Stand a good chance of being able to 
reach out and tag him. 

Some of the pleasantest deer hunts 
I've ever been on were in the Kaibab 




















Southwestern big-game shooters asked for it— 
now here it is! . . . Marlin’s new ‘‘Texan”’ Carbine, de- 
signed with straight, instead of pistol grip . . . so that 
drawing from scabbard is swift and silky. What’s more 





Like Marlin’s regular carbines, it is ever-dependable, 
flash-quick lever action. It has fabulously accurate 
Ballard type rifling. And side ejection plus low hammer 
spur permit lowest possible center ‘scope mounting. 

See your local dealer. If none available, write us for 
name and address of nearest one. Many Marlin dealers 
have a lay-away plan. Ask your dealer about it. 


Marlin Model 336-30/30 CT Marlin Model 336- .35 CT 


“Texan” style—full maga- “Texan” style—full maga- 
zine, 7 shots, Cal. 30/30— zine, 6 shots, Cal. 35 Rem. 
$68.95 * —$78.95* 


*Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies. 










AND FOR SUPER-SMOOTH SHAVES — 
NEW MARLIN MAGNETIZED BLADES! 


\ Sensational Discovery! Marlin’s mag- 
netizing process makes even sharpest 
blades smoother and keener. And the 
smoother the blade, the smoother the 
shave. What’s more—new Safti-Quik 
Wrapper protects fingers. Just hook 
blade onto razor, wrapper slides off. 
New Magnetized Marlin Blades, 
12 BLADES double-edge, 12 for only 25¢. Available 
ONLY 25¢ in U. S. A. and Canada. 














VALUABLE COUPON—MAIL TODAY! 


The Marlin Firearms Co., Dept. 7-OL, New Haven, Conn. 












Send me catalogue with informa- also send me a pack of (please 
tion and photo-illustrations of check preference) . .., single or 
Marlin Guns, plus new cartoon . « « Magnetized double-edge 
booklet, “‘More Fun with Your Marlin Razor Blades. I enclose 
.22 Rifle.” I understand you will 10¢ for handling. 

Name = — 
Street a ——— ———— 
City. Zone. State —— 
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Interested in GUNS 


x 4 


The AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN will give 
you a wealth of in- 
formation about guns 


of all types: rifles— 
pistols—shotguns, for- 
eign and domestic, 


sporting and military, 
modern and antique; 
the best calibers and 
loads; the proper iron 
and scope sights for 
maximum accuracy; 
detailed ‘‘how-to-do- 
it’ information on reloading and gun remodeling; 
experienced technical advice on new equipment, 
accessories and gadgets. Every 96-page issue 
is pack-jammed with interesting and helpful 

information—exclusively about guns and shooting. 

Send $4.00 for subscription to 12 monthly 

issues—and receive two past issues, free. And 
for no extra cost you can become a member of 
the NRA, along with a quarter million other 
sportsmen! Full price refunded if not satisfied 
after receiving first three copies. (If you prefer, 
just write “Bill Me'’, invoice will follow.) 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


1602-S Rhode Island Ave., 


“TESTED AND TRIED” FOR 
A oo os 

















Your car never gets sluggish 
with a can of Marvel Mystery 
Oil in the crankcase or gas 
tank. Marvel peps up the 
motor...eliminates 
hydraulic valve 
clatter... adds years 
to the life of your 
engine. Power 

| zooms through 
for more miles 
per gallon in 
all kinds of 
weather. 


Tal 


MYSTERY OIL 


N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
















a LEARNING TAXIDERMY, FRED, I TAKE 
| FEWER SPECIMENS, BUT GET Twice THE | EN- 
| JOYMENT FROM HUNTING AND (=== 

| FISHING!~IT'S A GRAND HOBBY 
|--AND MANY HUNTERS ARE [AN%yg 

GLAD TO PAY FOR HAVING § 

THEIR TROPHIES MOUNTED! 


Mount game: birds, animals, 
oe ets. Learn real TAN- 

NGG reat fun, pleasure. 
pRrorit S$ from spare time. 


Free Book Ser-"o0e"- 


N.W. School of Taxidermy 
1107 tiwood Bidg. 
Omaha, Neb. 



























LO-SWING hounr 
_ Rigid .. . Precision Scope Mount - 
PLUS Instant Use of Iron Sights 


br see your gun dealer 


we 
PACHMAYR GUN WORKS 


1220 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 





| rugged 


area north of the Grand Canyon in 
northern Arizona. Most of the country 
is so level it’s seldom necessary to get 
off a horse except to hold glasses stead- 
ily on something or to shoot at deer. 
And back in the days when I used to 
hunt the Kaibab, deer were very plenti- 
ful. During one frosty morning 20 years 
ago my companion and I counted 17 big 
trophy bucks. To shoot two fine ones 
we had only to jump off our horses, 
grab our rifles from the saddle scab- 
bards, sit down, and open up. Similar 
country is found in many parts of the 
West and in northern Mexico. I have 
hunted mule deer, white-tails, elk, and 
even moose on horseback. It is not often 
that sheep can be hunted that way, but 
once I stepped off a horse, sat down, 
and knocked a big ram off a cliff. 

The horseback hunter’s rifle, as op- 
posed to the rifle carried as a tool by 
the working horseman, should be a sort 
of lightweight jack-of-all-trades—ac- 
curate and flat-shooting enough to 
knock off a coyote at 300 yd., light 
enough to carry around in a steep and 
canyon if the hunter has to 
take off on foot, rugged enough to with- 


| stand a lot of jouncing around in a 


saddle scabbard, short enough to be 


| handy. 








Because most country where horse- 
back hunting is practical is fairly open, 
the cartridge for the big-game hunter’s 
saddle rific should drive its bullet at 
about 3,000 foot seconds’ muzzle ve- 
locity, not only for flat trajectory and 
minimum lead on running game but for 
knockdown power with the occasional 
poorly placed shot. I’ve used a good 


|many different calibers for horseback 


hunting, ranging all the way from the 
.250/3000 Savage to the .35 Whelen, 


| but the stand-outs among factory car- 


tridges are the .270 with the 130-gr. bul- 
let, the .30/06 with the 150-gr. bullet, 
and the 7 x 57 mm. Mauser with the 
130 or 140-gr. bullet. All have good 
range and plenty of knockdown power, 
particularly on deer-size animals. Some 
of the larger wildcats, such as the .25, 
.270, and 7 mm. Magnums of the 


| Weatherby and Ackley series, are, if 


| kept light, excellent for saddle use. 


| 





In 
the hands of a good shot and on deer- 
size animals even the little .250/3000 
and the .257 do very well. 


he rifle itself should weigh around 

7-716 lb. with iron sights, ideally no 
more than 8 with scope and mount. 
Barrel should be from 20 to 22 in. long. 
Heavier rifles tend to pull the saddle 
over to one side and are burdensome to 
carry when the hunter has to dis- 
mount and scout a steep, rough canyon 
on foot. The weapon with the short 
barrel is handy to carry and quick to 
whip out of the saddle scabbard. 

The scope for the saddle rifle should 
have good definition but not be bulky 
and heavy. The Weaver K-4 is an excel- 
lent combination of lightness, rugged- 
ness, and good definition. Other first- 
rate scopes for saddle use include the 


| Stith 23,X and 4X Bear Cubs with dou- 


ble adjustments. 

The scope should be mounted on a 
low, strong, permanent, bridge-type 
mount made as smooth and streamlined 


as possible, with no knobs and pro- 
jections to catch in the saddle scars 
bard and possibly throw the glass o1 
of adjustment. The mount should sup 
port the scope as fully as possible, mak- 
ing it practically a part of the rifle. One 
mount that I’ve used with great satis- 
faction on horseback is the old Stith 
Streamline, a combination side and 
bridge mount that protects the forward 
portion of the scope with a strong 
shield. The Redfield Jr., Tilden, Buehler 
and Montana are all good, strong bridg« 
mounts that stay put. The less over- 
hang the scope has the better, becaus¢ 
scabbard pressure can do things to the 
unsupported section. For that reason 
I would not call the average side mount 
ideal for saddle use, good as it is for 
other purposes. 

It is curious how closely the Euro- 
pean mountain rifie and the American 
saddle rifle resemble each other. Two 
of the best factory jobs I can think of 
for saddle use are foreign—the Mode! 
1950 Mannlicher-Schoenauer carbine in 
7 mm., .270, or .30/06, and the 7 mm. 
Czech Brno Mauser (Brno being Czech 
for the city of Briinn). Both weapons 
are light, short of barrel, and handy. 


ge is available with a full-lengtt 
““Mannlicher”’ stock or conventiona. 
half-stock. For a bolt-action rifle, each 
is quite flat and rides well in a saddle 
scabbard. Because the bolt handle has 
to pass through a split receiver bridge, 
the Mannlicher-Schoenauer mounts a 
scope fairly high and a bridge mount 
can’t be used. A good mount for the 
Model 1950 is the Stith Streamline. The 
little Brno Mauser, like the Mannlicher, 
has a flat bolt handle, but for lowest 
scope mounting that handle should be 
altered. Projecting bolts, like those on 
the old Model 1917 Enfield and the 
contemporary F.N. (Belgian) Mauser 
should always be altered so they'll lie 
closer to the stock. 

Winchester used to turn out a 20-in. 
barrel in the Model 70 and, earlier, in 
the Model 54; likewise in the Model 71 
in .348. These barrels were good for 
saddle use, but Winchester discontinued 
them in simplifying its line. After all, 
a man with a 24-in. barrel can always 
cut it off to 20 or 21 in. if he has to; 
but the man with a 20-in. barrel has a 
tough time adding 4 in. Because the 
Model 70, as it stands, is a bit heavy 
for mountain and saddle use, the Win- 
chesters have toyed with the notion of 
bringing out a lightweight Model 70 
with a 22-in. barrel. If that happens, 
the great Model 70 will be right in the 
groove as a saddle rifle. 

The rifle I’ve carried more on a saddle 
than any other is an old .270. I’ve used 
it on many trips in Mexico, in Arizona 
and Wyoming, in Alberta, British Co- 
lumbia, and the Yukon. I first spied it 
in the shop of Bill Sukalle, the Arizona 
barrelmaker—a flat-bolt Mauser action 
with a .270 barrel and ramp front sight. 
That was way back during the de- 
pression, and Bill was willing to part 
company with the barrel and action for 
$30. I then had the late Alvin Linden 
fit it with a beautifully shaped, finished, 
and checkered stock with trap butt- 
plate. “That cost me $75. A Lyman 
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Alaskan scope and Noske side mount 
ompleted the outfit. Except that it isa 
jit on the heavy side, weighing 914 Ib., 
it is an excellent saddle and mountain 
rifle, fairly flat, reasonably short and 
handy. I have shot everything from 
javelinas to moose with it. 

The best saddle rifle I've ever owned, 
though, is a little 7 mm. I had made up 
in the spring of 1951. It’s based on a 
Czech VZ-24 military action worked 
over by Tom Burgess of Spokane, 
Wash., and fitted with a light 22-in. 
barrel for the 7 x 57 Mauser cartridge 
with a 1-10 twist. Bolt handle was al- 
tered for low scope mounting, thinned 
to reduce weight, and turned down close 
to the stock. Russ Leonard, a talented 
amateur, built the stock. The rifle 
weighs 8 lb. on the nose. It holds well 
and shoots better than most rifles 
weighing 10 or 11. Furthermore, it is 
not only a light, trim rifle but looks 
like one. 

Some horseback hunters like the but- 
terknife bolt handle so dearly beloved 
by Continental sportsmen. It does flat- 
ten the rifle contour a bit for saddle 
use. I have used one on my old .270 
for.years. Such bolt handles are not 
nearly so good as those with the con- 
ventional round knob for rapid fire, 
nor when a case gets stuck in a cham- 
ger. Some custom gunsmiths, in build- 
ing featherweight rifles, make the han- 
dles short and sharp enough to shave 
with. I wouldn’t be caught dead with 
ane. 

Sling swivels on the saddle rifle 
should be of the quick-detachable type, 
since it’s a smart stunt to remove the 
sling before putting the rifle in the 
scabbard. Otherwise the sling will soon- 
er or later catch on a twig or a branch 
as you ride along, and yank the rifle 
out of the scabbard. Many a rifle has 
been lost or damaged under such cir- 
cumstances. The man who wants a 
sling had better put it in his saddlebag 
in wooded or brushy country. 


ry\here is a vast difference between 

hunting on horseback and riding on 
horseback to where one plans to hunt 
afoot. In the first instance, the hunter 
must be prepared to jump off his horse, 
grab his rifle, and go into action im- 
mediately. In the second, the horse is 
simply transporjjng the hunter from 
one place to another, so the rifle need 
not be instantly available. 

The saddle scabbard should be made 
to fit the individual rifle without wedg- 
ing or binding it, and be large enough 
to cover the buttstock well past the 
comb. Best way to carry the rifle, if 
you’re hunting on a horse, is with the 
butt to the rear and with the muzzle 
pointed down at an angle of about 45 
degrees (see cut). Then you can get 
off your horse on the left side and grab 
the rifle butt, all in one continuous mo- 
tion. Many a buck has lived to see an- 
other day because a hunter carried his 
rifle butt forward along the horse’s 
neck; when he made a hasty grab for it 
the horse bolted. 

The very short saddle rifle, like my 
pal’s carbine with the 15-in. barrel, can 
be carried on the right side with the 
butt to the rear. Then as the horseman 












for easier sighting... 
‘i | Way ’ better shooting 


MODEL K4 
ON NEW REMINGTON 760 


Illustration show's low scope position and 
rigid mounting with Weaver Detachable Top Mount 
on Remington Model 760. K4 Scope $45.00; Mount $9.75. 





Weaver-Scopes have large, hard coated lenses that bring you a clear, 
sharp, and magnified target. Your aim is easier, faster and more accurate. 
Adjustments for windage and elevation are internal, guaranteed ac- 
curate, and are fully protected by screw caps against accidental change. 
See these Weaver-Scopes at your dealer's; he will be glad to show you 
their many features. 


MODEL KV 
VARIABLE POWER 
Model KV Weaver- 
Scope offers a choice 
of 234X or 5X with 
a quick turn of the 
power change knob, 
making this scope 





MODEL KV 


| Variable Power Scope suitable for either 
$57.50; Mount $9.75. long or short range 
shooting. 


WEAVER-SCOPE PRICES 











Kl. - + $34.50 K2 5. . .$37.50 Please setd folders on 

K4.... 45.00 K6.... 48.50 Weaver Scopes, Chokes, and Mounts 

Peer os Soe tw 59.50 

KV Variable Power ..... 57.50 Name a 

9. A. TR, os 27.50 Address —______ . 7 
Ghnks. 9.75 G6... 1. PESO City Zone_— State ii 
| G4 and G6 include N Mount W.R. WEAVER COMPANY 
Weaver Detachable Mounts, DEPT. 6 EL PASO, TEXAS 

Top or Side, $9.75 
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| aaa America’s finest high-velocity rifles. American Black Walnut stocks; chrome electrolized 
_ rifle barrels. Ultra-high velocity gives flatter trajectory, greater accuracy. 
Prices shown, without sights: Pan ne ee ee de 
In standard 220, 257, 270, 7mm., and 30-06 
| Ps” gi i eRe NemP A Nha NOIR ‘$230 BH “TOMORROW'S RIFLES TODAY” 
} In standard 300 and 375 H&H Magnum ry No sportsman’s li- 
calibers, or the 220 Weatherby Rocket, and brary is complete 


257, 270, 7mm., 300 and 375 Weatherby 8): without the new 
_ Magnum CT vacate acceso datatrsseniiupurisaeorate-cncetoots $250 enlarged 5th Edi- 


Sian dk tion of this valu- 
~ Builders of Amer- 
(Oxzthe 2 by. Fives Finan Rifles 


able reference 
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book. Over 85 
pages of impor- 
tant ballistic data. postpaid § 
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BABYAUTO 


World’s Smallest 
.22 CALIBRE $ 


.22 long, 6 shot, 4%” overall, wt. 9 0z., blued bake- 
lite stocks. At your - dealer or if not available 
order direct. Srate age, S. Citizenship, etc. Enclose per- 


mits from States where he 
a a cea . men aan t 


| SORRY—SOLD OUT!!; 
| read 1952 “Shooter's Bible’ $ 


AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 












i ene 


23 
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Reserve your copy NOW— 


of the NEW 1953 Edition ‘Shooter's 
Bible’ #44 combined with the NEW ‘‘Angler'’s Bible” 
section. (Completely new from cover to cover) 


608 paces_$2.00 Postpaid Watch for delivery announcement 



























































STOEGER ARMS CORP. 






45-17 Pearson St. Long Island City 1,N. Y 
Sales ond Showrooms 507 Fifth Ave. (at 42nd St.) N. Y. 


pe ACCURACY! 


WILLIAMS 
FOOLPROOF RECEIVER SIGHT 
POSITIVE e RUGGED e LIGHT 


Enjoy the world’s finest 
sight, Fine micrometer ad- 
justments extreme rigidity, 
positive locking. Now avail- 
able in 23 models includ- 
ins _ 760 Remington. 









"“Gervantine’ RAMP 





Nicest looking ramp 
Blends into barrel per 
Four, heights 
5 as ”, a&% /16". With ad 
$4.50 iess hood 83.75. 
Av ailable in both Sweat-on 
and Serew-on models. 


WILLIAM 


7207 LAPEER ROAD 


isso OILER 


For Sportsmen 


made, 


GUN SIGHT 


company OZ the Range 


DAVISON 3, MICHIGAN 
















“Here's the handy way to oil 
fishitig-reels, guns, etc. without 
smear @x. drip. Automatically 
applies a fréetian of a drop exactly 
on the right spahench press. Looks 
like a fountain 

pen with pocket 
clip. Transparent 
oil reservoir. If 
your dealer cannot 
supply you. order direct. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE DILL MANUFACTURING CO. 
@ept 62 - 700 & 82nd %., Clevelend 8. O. 








COLT ARMY 


(CAP & BALL) 
29 up 


LARGE SELECTION —LOW PRICES 
Complete Stock of Western Weapons and Accessories 
Send S0c forBigZillustrated Collectors Catalog 
Gives Complete Detoils & Prices on all tems ¢Catolog Price Deducted from First Purchase 


7517 MELROSE AVE. Dept. B 
WESTERN GUNS féulrwoon 46 cal, 


Malayan THROWING DAGGER 


BALANCED TO STICK! 


This MALAYAN FIGHTING oui 
is used for self-defense, killing 
gome, target skill. Powerful, 
silent, accurate weapon. 
board 











Fun, 
Thrills, 
Excitement! 
Indoors outdoors 
learn this Sport! Easy 

to throw accurately with our 
clear instructions. Beautiful, heavy- 
duty 10” knife. Tempered steel. Tough, 
rawhide-bound handle. Rare souvenir. unusval 
argain. Limited quantity. Atdealers or send $1.98 
WHOLESALE IMPORT CO. Dept. T, 604 Marengo, Alhambra, Calif. 


Splits 1 
ot 30 ft. 



















brings up his right leg to dismount on 











the left side he grabs the rifle with his 
right hand. With a longer barrel, 
though, that carrying position is awk- 
ward. 

Actually, the standards I’ve outlined 
for the ‘‘saddle”’ rifle could also be gen- 
erally applied to the big-game rifle. 
Sad to say, the latter has been subject 
to many strange and contradictory in- 
fluences. Many who have raised au- 
thoritative voices on the subject are 
big-game hunters only incidentally and 
have had relatively little experience. 
Some are primarily target shots, bench- 
rest shooters, experimenters, varmint 
hunters. Most rifles for big-game hunt- 





.270 Trajectory 


Question: What would be the trajectory of a 
130-gr. bullet, .270 caliber, to 500 yd. if the 
scope-sighted rifle is sighted in at 275 yd.?— 
H. L. Bryan Jr., Calif. 


Answer: According to Western Cartridge fig- 
ures, about 1 in. high at 50 yd.; 3 in. high at 
100; 4 in. high at 150; about 3% in. high at 200; 
114 in. high at 250; on the nose at 275; about 2% 
in. low at 300; and 8 in. low at 350. At 400 yd. 
the bullet would be 15 in. low and at 500 about 
42 in. low. 

However, don’t accept such figures as gospel. 
There is variation, and it depends on such fac- 
tors as the shape of, the bullet’s point. For in- 
stance, a bullet shaped like the 130-gr. Reming- 
ton Bronze Point shoots a bit flatter over 400 yd. 
than one shaped like the Silvertip.—J.O’C. 


Lever-Action Shotgun 


Question: I’m looking for a lever-action 12 
gauge shotgun, both as an oddity and for use 
in the field. I understand that Winchester made 
one about 1901 and later discontinued the model. 
I’ve also heard that Marlin once made one. Can 
you give me any dope on them?—W. F. Morgan, 
Calif. 


Answer: Winchester made a Model 1887 
lever-action shotgun in both 12 and 10 gauges, 
and later brought out its Model 1901, but only in 
10 gauge. Don’t try to use a Model 1887 with 
modern ammunition, for it was chambered for 
the 25%-in. shell, no longer made in this coun- 
try. Moreover, an old-timer at the Winchester 
factory has told me that some of the Model 
1887’s had Damascus barrels, others case-hard- 
ened frames. Frames were case-hardened and 
rather brittle. 

Marlin once made a lever-action shotgun, too, 
but I believe it was bored only for .410 shells. 

If you must have a lever-action gun, possibly 
the Model 1901 10 gauge would be your best 
bet. But if you buy one be sure it has fluid- 
steel barrels.—J.O’C. 


Thutty-Thutty on Varmints? 


Question: I’ve read in a gun book that the 
150-gr. bullet of .30/30 caliber can be used on 
varmints. What’s your opinion of it for such 
shooting?—William J. Mulrun, N.Y. 


Answer: I don’t think it’s a good idea to use 
any .30 30 bullet on varmints. All .30/30 bul- 
lets are relatively heavy and do not move very 
fast. Besides, they tend to ricochet when they 
strike the ground; and if there’s anything that 
will get landowners down on varmint hunters, 
it’s having bullets sailing over their heads. The 
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ing are too long of barrel, too heavy, 
too bulky. There is no reason why a 
big-game rifle should be judged by 
varmint-rifle standards, but they are so 
judged. People who couldn’t shoot a 
1-in. group at 100 yd. from a bench 
rest with a 20-lb. rifle and a 25X scope 
like to be told that their moose rifles 
are capable of shooting into a minute 
of angle, or 1 in. at 100 yd. Actually, 
most good light sporters will shoot into 
2 minutes of angle, and a rifle that will 
shoot into 3 minutes is plenty accurate 
enough for most big-game hunting. In 
fact, it has a good deal more accuracy 
than most people can use under field 
conditions.—Jack O’Connor. 


bullet in a 


man who uses the heavy 150-gr. 
.30/30 not only has an indifferent varmint rifle 
but he louses up the hunting for himself and 
everybody else.—J.O’C. 


Illegal Hybrid 


Question: I hunt in western New York, where 
only shotguns may be used on deer. My experi- 
ence with slugs has been very discouraging, 
mainly because of their inaccuracy. I’ve thought 
of having a 20 gauge barrel made with a rifled 
bore; then I could use standard ammunition. 
Would I be violating the law?—Harry Crosby, 
Mass. 


Answer: I believe your inaccurate shooting 
is due to lack of proper sights rather than any 
inherent inaccuracy in the slugs. The shotgun, 
as it stands, doesn’t permit you to aim properly. 
Some years ago I did a lot of shooting with a 
pump gun equipped with a Weaver 1X scope, 
and I found no trouble whatever in killing 
deer up to 100 yd. 

You can get a receiver sight for your shotgun 
from various firms, including the Williams Gun 
Shop, Lapeer Road, Davison, Mich. And, of 
course, there’s the excellent K-1 (1X) scope 
made by the W. R. Weaver Co., El Paso, Tex. 
It’s a fine sight for a shotgun. 

A rifled barrel on your shotgun would be il- 
legal, because with it the gun would be, in 
effect, a rifle. And the expense of getting such 
a barrel made would be terrific.--J.O’C. 


Hobo’s Horror 
» 


Question: I'd like some information on an 
old .22 caliber revolver marked ‘‘Tramps Ter- 
ror.’ It has no rifling but there are three odd 
cuts at the muzzle. The revolver is a single 
action, and its cylinder holds seven cartridges; 
these are loaded through a port on the right- 
hand side while the cylinder is in place. Is the 
revolver valuable?—Kenneth Fleury, Conn. 


Answer: That “Tramps Terror’? was made 
by Hopkins & Allen, a firm that made thousands 
of cheap revolvers for the mail-order trade. Af- 
ter 1914 it made no sporting weapons, I under- 
stand, and was liquidated in 1919. Its revolvers 
sold for around $5 prior to the first World War. 
I'd make a wild guess that yours was made 
somewhere between 1890 and 1900. It has no 
value to a collector.—J.O’C. 


.22 Automatic Rifle 


Question: My Model 1903 Winchester .22 
automatic rifle is very accurate at short ranges, 
and I’m considering mounting a Weaver J-2.5 
scope on it for longer-range shooting at gophers, 
squirrels, marmots, etc. Is the .22 auto bullet 
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faster than the .22 Long Rifle? Is either suit- 
able for coyotes?—W. B. Byram, Oreg. 


Answer: The .22 Winchester automatic car- 
tridge uses a 45-gr. bullet with a muzzle ve- 
locity of 1,055 foot seconds and muzzle energy 
of 111 foot pounds. The .22 Long Rifle high- 
speed cartridge produces 1,375 and 168. You 
see, therefore, that the auto is less powerful. 

It is stretching the regular Long Rifle high- 
speed to make it a 100-yd. varmint cartridge, 
ind it is stretching the .22 Auto to make it an 
85-yd. varmint cartridge. In either case the 
hollow-point bullet is a far better killer than the 
solid point, but no .22 rimfire is a coyote car- 
tridge by any stretch of the imagination, al- 
though a coyote will die if properly hit with one. 

When you put a scope on your rifle you do 
not speed up the bullet or flatten the trajectory. 
You simply enable yourself to see and hold 
better.—J.O’C. 


‘ 


Shotgun Types 


Question: I have been reading outdoor maga- 
zines for a long time but I’m still a little foggy 
on these shotgun terms: 1. Field gun. 2. Skeet 
gun. 3. Trap gun. How do they differ?—A. R. 
Jewel, Calif. 


Answer: A field gun is a shotgun intended 
for upland shooting at pheasants, quail, grouse, 
etc. Practically every type of shotgun is used 
for such work, but a field gun should be fairly 
light and bored fairly open. Its barrel should 
be comparatively short—from 26 to 28 in. A 
double is characteristically bored improved- 
cylinder and modified; a pump or automatic, 
improved-cylinder or modified. 

When the game of skeet was originated 25 
years ago or thereabouts, the first shooters sim- 
ply used field guns that they owned. However, 
everyone wanted to make as good a score as 
possible, so before long the skeet shooters were 
sawing the ends off their barrels so as to get 
straight-cylinder patterns. Then the gun com- 
panies brought out special borings for skeet— 
Skeet No. 1 and Skeet No. 2, or Skeet In and 
Skeet Out. 

Such borings patterned cylinder in one bar- 
rel and about quarter choke or modified in the 
other. 

The next step was to equip pumps and auto- 
matics with variable-choke devices like the 
Cutts Compensator, Weaver-Choke, or POWer- 
PAC. The Cutts Comp has been particularly 
popular among skeet shooters, who feel that its 
spreader tube gives a wider spread than any 
plain barrel. 

There is little percentage in getting an ex- 
tremely light gun for skeet, since one does not 
carry it around for long distances. Actually, 
some weight is advantageous, because the skeet 
shooter can groove his swing better and have 
less tendency to slow it or stop it before shoot- 
ing. 

A trap shotgun is pretty much a special-pur- 
pose instrument. It can be single-barreled for 
singles shooting. A pump or double may also 
be used in shooting either single or double 
targets. Because these targets are at upward 
of 32 or 33 yd., depending upon the handicap, 
trap guns are usually bored full choke. Barrels 
are long—from 30 to 32 in.—to give a longer 
sighting radius, and they are usually fitted with 
a rib of some sort as an aid in aiming. The 
trap gun is generally stocked to send a charge 
high, since the clay targets thrown from the 
trap are rising rapidly. However, many good 
shots have the same stock dimensions on both 
skeet and trap guns.—J.O’C. 


Start With a .22 Handgun 


Question: I’m thinking of getting a handgun, 
Preferably a revolver, for use on coons and 
other small game, and for plinking and target 


Practice. I'd like something a little more pow- 
erful than the .22—perhaps a .32 or a .38. I am 
17 years old, 6 ft. tall, and weigh 150 lb.—Bob 
Irvine Jr:, Ind. 


Answer: 
volver. 


I strongly urge you to get a .22 re- 
There are many reasons for such a 
First, the .22 Long Rifle hollow-point 
bullet really has an amazing amount of killing 
Power on small game. Second, .22 rimfire am- 
Munition is much cheaper than center-fire am- 
Munition. Third, it’s far easier to learn to shoot 
with a .22 handgun because of its mild report 
and recoil. 

There are a number of good revolvers on the 


choice. 


market. I believe the most useful general-pur- 
pose type is the target model with adjustable 
sights and a barrel about 6 in. long.—/J.O'C. 


Twins 


Question: In the barrel of the Model 70 
Winchester super-grade rifle better than that of | 
the standard grade?—Henry H. Cooper Sr., | 
Oreg. 


Answer: The same barrel and action are used 
on both grades of rifle-—J.O’C. 


Interchangeable Scopes 


Question: I’m thinking of buying a _ .257 
Weatherby Magnum rifle, and wonder if there 
is any way I can use interchangeable scopes on 
it. I'd like a 10X scope for woodchucks and a 
24%4X scope for white-tail deer.—George A. 
Capron Jr., N. J. 


Answer: Yes, it’s quite feasible to have your 
.257 Weatherby fixed up for both chuck and 
deer shooting. I'd put a 10X target-type scope 
on dovetail mounts on the barrel or on the re- 
ceiver and barrel. For deer I'd use a 214X scope 
with a good, quick-detachable side mount, such 
as the Griffin & Howe. Then I could remove 
the big-game scope, put on the target scope, and 
go to it. I had a .270 so equipped and it was a 
very nice outfit—J.O’C. 


Dubious Deer Rifle 


Question: I’ve bought a Model 1892 Win- 
chester .44/40 rifle with a Lyman No. 56 rear 
sight for $20. How do you think it qualifies 
with the 200-gr. bullet as a deer caliber in 
New York State?—Carl Nelson, N. J. 


Answer: If you drive that 200-gr. bullet right 
into the chest cavity of a white-tail deer at 
close range you will get the deer. However, I 
consider the .44/40 a pretty poor deer cartridge 
under modern conditions, because if a shot is 
not placed exactly right, there’s a great chance 
the deer will get away wounded. In other 
words, the .44/40 as loaded today is an adequate 
short-range deer cartridge in the hands of an 
expert woodsman and marksman but not in the 
hands of the average city hunter.—/J.O’C. 


Featherweight Accuracy 


Question: I am having a .257 rifle custom 
built, and as I’m along in yeafs I’ve ordered a 
featherweight outfit—7!4 Ib., with scope and | 
mounts, if possible. The gunsmith tells me I 
can’t expect top accuracy with a light rifle— | 
that my 7% or 734-lb. outfit probably won't | 
shoot better than 2!4-in. groups at 100 yd., while 
a heavier gun would deliver l-in. groups. What | 
do you think?—D. C. Gray, Mont. | 


Answer: What the gunsmith says is general- 
ly true but there are exceptions. Usually a 
featherweight rifle using a powerful cartridge | 
does well to shoot a 2%4-in. group at 100 yd. 
However, that would mean 5 or 6-in. groups at 
200 yd., which is adequate under most hunting 
conditions. 

As a rule a heavier rifle is more accurate in 
itself and also can be held more accurately. 
With a light rifle you must take great pains to 
get small groups. Now and then, though, a light 
rifle turns up that shoots like nobody’s business. 
My sporting-weight .270 is by no means a 
featherweight but it is light enough to hunt with 
nicely. When its barrel was at its peak the 
rifle with a good load would consistently group 
into a minute of angle or less. (A minute of 
angle is 1 in. at 100 yd., 2 in. at 200, etc.) It 
was an exception, though, and the average light 
hunting rifle is doing well if it shoots into 2 
minutes of angle.—J.O’C. 


Old as Ann 


Question: My father believes his .22 Reming- 
ton rifle is at least 10 years old. It’s a Model 6 
single-shut. How old do you think it is?—Ray 


Tilley, N.C. 
Answer: Ten years old? That Remington 
Model 6 rimfire rifle was introduced in 1902, 


and sold for about $4. I’d guess that yours is 
at least 40 years old.—J.O’C. 
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Life of Brass Cases 


ow many times can a handloader 
H re-use a cartridge case? Since its 
cost is the major item in a handloaded 
cartridge, the question is one that tyro 
handloaders spend a lot of time brood- 
ing over. 

Well, there are a number of factors 
involved. For instance, a load that 
seems to be perfectly all right in a good 
case will show many signs of excessive 
pressure in a poor one. A poor case 
under pressure of only 45,000 lb. may 
have to be thrown away after two or 
three reloadings, whereas a good one 
may last for 20 or 25 loadings with pres- 
sures of 50,000 lb. In other words, a 
case of tough, springy brass—neither 
soft nor brittle—can be reloaded far 
oftener than one of poor quality. 

A too-soft case soon gives extraction 
and seating trouble, because the brass 
does not spring back from the chamber 
walls when the pressure goes down. 
Primer pockets in the soft case quickly 
enlarge and leak. The case is then 
worthless and should be discarded at 
once. 

¢s that are too brittle soon de- 
velop neck cracks, and if they are full- 
length-resized they may crack toward 
the head. I have seen extremely hard, 
brittle cases crack across the head at 
the first firing. 

Full-length-resizing is particularly 
bad for a case that’s been fired in a 
sloppy chamber. Working the brass at 
the point of maximum expansion, near 
the head, makes it brittle—just as bend- 
ing and working a piece of wire will 
cause it to break. Under such circum- 
stances I full-length-resize cases only 
then when they become difficult 
to seat and extract I throw them at 
the nearest cat. 

That’s the cautious and sensible thing 
; to do. But when a case is fired in a 
| chamber that is very snug at the rear 
end, there is very little expansion, and 
then the case can probably be safely 
full-length-resized several times. Just 


| keep an eye on it. 


Some lads new to the reloading game 
full-length-resize their cases every time 
instead of merely neck-sizing them. 
That’s not only unnecessary but a sure 
way to ruin good brass in short order. 
The end result is a crack around the 
case toward the head at the point of 
maximum expansion, and partial or 
Our 





boy then thinks his rifle has developed 
excessive headspace, whereas the fault 
lies in overworked brass. 

Rimless cases can be quickly ruined 
by light loads. The blow of the firing 
pin drives the whole case forward, 
lengthening the neck and shortening the 
body before the powder gas can expand 
the case against the chamber walls, 
which it would normally do with a full 
load. 

When a light load is used the primer 
frequently drives back against the boli 
face. Examination then shows that the 
primer is protruding. The case has 
been ruined. Next time it’s fired it will 
produce greatly excessive headspace 
and may break in two. That’s one rea- 
son why I’m not wildly enthusiastic 
about using those light loads that make 
a .22 Long Rifle out of a .30/06. 

Working pressure has a lot to do with 
case life. Good cases used in good 
chambers at pressures of 40,000 to 45.,- 
000 lb. per square inch will last prac- 
tically forever. Two hundred .257 cases 
I bought in 1939 have been used with 
moderate pressures, and every one has 
been reloaded at least 20 times. Most 
are still in good condition. 

“very time a cartridge is fired, the 
case neck expands to let go of the 
bullet. It then has to be sized down 
and re-expanded to the proper size to 
hold a new bullet. With each rework- 
ing, the neck lengthens, so it should be 
trimmed back to normal length after 
every third shot or so. The brass also 
grows brittle. Usually a good case is 
done for when a neck crack appears, 
but I have seen some necks get so thin 
that, although uncracked, they’d no 
longer hold a bullet. 

Cases subjected to high pressures 
eventually develop loose primer pockets. 
So when you can seat a primer with 
only a little pressure, it’s time to dis- 
card the case. 

Anyone who does much reloading dis- 
covers that brass cases vary enormous- 
ly. Some are as soft as lead and almost 
worthless for reloading. Some are so 
good that the handloader could pay 25 
cents apiece for them and save money. 
So, to sum up, the life of a case depends 
on how good it is in the first place, what 
sort of chamber it’s used in, and what 
pressure it’s subjected to. 


Season’s First Chuck 


I can’t remember the first chuck I shot 
at in 1951, so I probably missed it. 
My first chuck of 1952 was the result of 
such a lucky guess that I must record 
it. I saw it sunning itself on a rock 
about 250 yd. away, gleaming russet 
against gray rock in bright sunshine. 
I had a .257 Roberts and I was using a 
load of 39 gr. of No. 4064 powder with 
the 100-gr. Silvertip bullet. The combi- 
nation is very accurate but not par- 
ticularly flat-shooting. I was sighted in 
with a Weaver K-8 scope to be on the 
button at 200 yd. Since a brisk breeze 
was blowing, I decided to hold 6 in. high 
and 6 in. into the wind. When I squeezed 
off, the chuck slid from the rock as limp 
as an empty sack. I can remember 
every detail of that shot. If I had 
missed him, the whole business would 
already have been forgotten. 
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(continued from page 23) 


lunged. But leopards are noiseless. You 
never know when one is near until 
afterward, then perhaps it’s too late. 
Often you’d see them slinking through 
your dreams, and wake up in a cold 
sweat just as their teeth were at your 
throat. So we were glad this one was 
dead. Next morning Mpishi smiled at 
breakfast and fried the eggs a sizzling 
gold. 

We loaded the safari car for blood, 
taking extra rifles and ammunition, 
both skinners, all the gunbearers, and 
the trackers. With No. 2 driver at the 
wheel, No. 1 coaching, we headed for 
the place where we'd last seen the big 
rhino. We bumped across the uneven 
plain and reached the far edge. The sun 
was a white-hot platinum ball; it not 
only looked hot, it was hot. And I could 
see that those two drivers on the front 


seat weren’t getting along well together. 


We left the car under a tree and 
started out single file. For years I’d 
dreamed of rhino hunting. Now my 
dreams were coming true. I tucked my 
450 Watts under my arm. In dense 
bush you carry your own rifle, your 
gunbearer following behind with an- 
other in case you need it quickly. 

Malindi had spent most of his life in 
the bush, hunting with a bow and ar- 
row. You were good if you saw game 
before he did. Half the time I couldn’t 
see it when he pointed it out to me, the 
animals usually in shadows, against the 
sun, or showing only an eye through a 
bush. You’d think a rhino would be 
easy to spot, but it’s surprising how he 
can hide. 

We walked along making scarcely a 
sound, Malindi ahead, and Melefu be- 
hind. We came to an ant hill, ten feet 
Malindi 


high, red and hard like adobe. 
stopped. 
He shinnied up the ant hill, 


shaded 


his eyes, and scanned the bush. Then 
his eyes bulged, and he stretched out 
his arm. 

“Iko,”” he piped in his high jungle 
voice. Then he slid down as if his perch 
were hot. 

Our white hunter checked with bin- 
oculars. ‘He’s over there all right.” 

We. began our stalk down a little 
slope, hearts banging our ribs. We felt 
acquainted with that rhino since we'd 
followed him so long in the car. But 
now we were on our own shaky legs 
and had no car to protect us from that 
long, pointed horn. 

We crowded close behind Malindi, one 
minute hoping the rhino would wait for 
us, the next hoping he wouldn't. 
we saw his front horn through a bush. 

“When you think you're c lose enough,” 
they say, “get a bit closer.’ 

We elbowed through the foliage. 

“Hit him,” our white hunter whis- 
pered. 

Then I saw the head. 
head, not guess where the body was. I 
raised my .450 Watts. My arms shook 
as if I'd been on a two-day drunk, but 





Then | 


I'd aim for the | 


I’d been just as nervous before a rifle | 


match and still ended up with a good 
score. 

I pressed the trigger. Whunk. 
echo hammered over the bush. 
rhino’s head disappeared. 

“He’s down,” somebody shouted. 

I stood tense, ready to shoot again, 


The 


The | 


but the leaves were so thick I couldn't | 
see anything. The big bush shook as if | 


an earthquake had struck it. Then fast 
hoofbeats. Malindi called, ‘“Kwenda.” 

The rhino had gone. 

We ran after him. But what chance 
had we in that tangle? Soon we 
stopped. Rhinos are supposed to be 
dumb, but even a rabbit couldn’t have 
vanished more completely than that old 
relic of prehistoric days. 

After a palaver we decided to follow 
him even though he’d left no blood trail. 
Malindi and Melefu went first, on hands 





Clubhouse Chairs 


he Harlan Reservoir Sportsmen, 
Alma, Nebr. have come up with 
the novel idea of putting decals of 
America’s Conservation Pledge on 
chairs used in their clubhouse. It’s 
an idea your club might want totry. 
Colorful Pledge decals for this 
and other uses on smooth glass, 
metal, or wood surfaces are offered 
by OUTDOOR LIFE at cost, as fol- 
lows: one decal, 10 cents; 12 for 
$1. Other tools to help you spread 
the message of the Pledge, also of- 
fered at cost, include blue-and-gold 
posters of the Pledge, 81% x 11 in.: 
one poster, 6 cents; 10 for 25 cents; 
100 for $1.50; 1,000 for $10. Hot- 
iron transfers, 4 in. in diameter, for 
printing the Pledge on your sport 
shirts and jackets are 5 for 15 
cents; 50 for $1; 100 for $1.50. 
Address: Conservation Pledge, 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York i0, N.Y. No C.O.D. 
or billed orders can be accepted. 
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SALE! 


Brand New, top qual 
ity glasses. All have 
precision ground op 
tics, durable light 
weight bodies. Mois 
ure and dust 
proofed. Color cor 
rected Achromati« 
lens. 
16x50 $66.95 
The ultimate in a 
fine binocular. Tre- 
me rp ha power 
Featherweight 
(weighs only 25 
ounces! Precisior 
made in every de 
tail COATED pro 
viding sharper 
brighter images. In 
dividual focus. Objective lens is 50 mm (2 inches) across! 
6x 16 oz. Economy $27.95 : 
7x35 All around use. . 
7xSO 3112 oz. Sharp. 
7xSO Center Focus 
8x30 17 oz. Clear 
8x 





bright. 
Sale priced 
crisp 


30 Center Focus 
8x40 Streamlined 
10x30 1815 of 
10xSO 35 oz. More Power 


12xSO 35 oz. Reaches out 


25 oz 





12xSO Center Focus 


POCKET BINOCS 





10X_ $24.95 
Weighs 712 oz: Palm 
sized. Full 10 Power. 
Color corrected. Ach 
romatic lens. Perfect 
balance Another 
UNITED FIRST it 
revolutionary binocu 
lar developments 
6X $16.95 
Duo-Tone, Iilustrated 
Weighs only 4 ozs! 
Yet has field of 75 
é & “it ft. at 1000 vare 
ALL 3 ARE COATED, pre- 7X $21. os. 
cision PRISM Binoculars All Chrome. sStur«y 
Superb optical craftsman Precision made. Shar} 
ship. clear vision! Sale 
priced 
SIX TELESCOPES IN ONE! « $30. 15 
15 to 40 POWER eee Coated 
" —<— 
i American 
made Wollensak 
telescope Instant 
cusing at tp at 20x tx 
and 40x, etc. Turn power tube to 
click—no guess work. Telescope measures 
9” closed, 27 when extended Weighs only 18 
oz! Has rust proof chrome tubes, large 40mm ob tive 
lens All 12 optic surfaces are COATED. See .22 "bul let 
holes clearly at 300 feet. Use also for astronomical obser 
vation. $30.75 aaa includes tax and fine leather case 


NCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED! 


=< att binoculars bear the UNITED ‘*Seat 
> GNITED = == of Quality." aa Proof they are the BEST 
A.StAs OF auanity BY-TEST and economy priced 

30 DAY FREE TRIAL 


If not fully satisfied return for full refund! ( nak orders 
rushed postpaid. On C.O.D.’s include $2.00 deposit a 
Federal Tax. Prices on all of above include handsome g¢ 
uine leather case and straps. UNITED BINOCULAR co. 
9043 8S. Western, United Bidg., .Dept ARF-601, Chicag 
20. Display Sales Rooms open 9:00-3:30 Mon. thru Fri. 
_DEALERS WANTED. 














BE WISE 
BUY WISE 


THE SENSATIONAL 
ALL-PURPOSE 


KEROSENE LANTERN! 
Burns kerosene (5c for all 
: night) in any weather! De- 
livers 300 CP. Safe « Dependable « Built 
to last by famous British Manufacturers. 
Guaranteed to please or money refunded. 
A. W. THACKER CO. 
U.S. Distributor 
117 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. culan & name ot 
or: Clermont, Fla. yah goatee, > 


DEALER FRANCHISES OPEN ON TILLEY 
KEROSENE LANTERNS & HEATERS. Write! 
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$15.95 


send for 
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Big savings now when 
. you order famous ‘‘Far 

North'’ bags ond outdoor 

equipment by mail. Ev- 

ery ‘‘Trails-Tested'' type 
including pair model 
bags to sleep three. All 
types of fillings. Water- 
proofed. Also bargains 
in tents, packboords, etc. 




















SPECIAL! 
— @ mw WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG! & 


"i 
FAR NORTH SPORTSMEN’'S SUPPLY INC. 3 
1721-S. W. Front Ave., Portland 1, Oregon a 
Please RUSH your FREE ‘'Far North’’ Catalog. 4 
* 
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TELESCOPE 


Weighs Only 71/2 Ounces! 
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212 times stronger than binoculars used by 


t s. Arme d forces! Whisper Weight —712 A 
»unces. Easy to hold—E asy to focus—for in- 
sli rs m-the-spot foc using. Ideal for in- R 
do outdoor sports, vacationing, trips, E 
long ‘aint: nee spotting. Pocket size—meas- 
ure 514” closed 13160” open, NOT a 
A CHE: APLY MADE TOY TELESCOPE! But - 
an all metal, precision machined (thread 
ed fittings throughout) precision ground, 
achromatic telescope that invites com- B 
P ariso n. Bears the famous UNITED A 
eal re equntity * because they are 
UNI-COA D, sssuriig buyers that an R 
ipplic nhs m of ma eitentains fluoride has G 
been applied to the interior sides of A 
the VITAL front Achromatic and rear 
Ocular lense so users can view distant t 
objects (even those miles away) N 
clearer, brighter and in shiz arper de- 
tail than ‘ver before. Made in Amer 
ican oc cupled d Japan where skilled Giieiny an optic om crafts- 
men tutored local optical workmen in advanced tech- 
niques, It explains why the quality is so high: and the 
price so low, UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED. Try for 
30 days. If not absolutely satisfied in every way return 
for an immedi: ate unque stioned serwnd of your m« mney « In- 
troduc tory price $8.95 (tax free)! Cash orders postpaia 
C.O.D.’s ine fade £2.00 deposit. 
UNITED BINOCULAR Co. 
_ 9043 S. Western Ave. Dept. ARF-701 Chicago 20 


RE-BLUES PERFECTLY 


New, better formula. Beautiful 














job, even on guns blued with 

acid-boiled process, caustic soda 

INSTANT or parkerized. Guns look new 
P again. Removes grease, penetrates 
G U N rust, leaves 4 satity blue-black finish, 
Takes minutes, not hours. 00 


BLUE Kit includes 4-oz. bottle Gun Blue, 
cotton, crocus cloth, steel wool. Ask 
dealer or write for folder. 


C. §. VAN GORDEN & SON Tacs" 








Gi 
“FRONTIER” & “PEACEMAKER’ 
REVOLVERS 


OVER ONE HUNDRED & FIFTY IN STOCK 
SEND 50c FOR 


BIG NEW up-to-date PHOTO CATALOG #3 
be1a1€0 PHOTOS oF aii GUNS + CompLErE STOCK OF 








AMMO, PARTS, GRIPS, MOLSTERS, ETC. 
Catalog Price Deducted from First Purchase 
HY HUNTER veo. 2 5666 W. 3rd St, Los 


MODERNIZE YOUR GUN WITH D vgite 
naw 
Se el 














improve Your Score GRIPS 
Franzite Grips are positively 
unbreakable — most durable 


made, Offered for Colt, Smith 
& Wesson, Hi-Sti indard, Ort- 
wies, Luger, Mauser, other do- 
me stie and imported guns, Wide choice 


of smart a ns in Ivory, pearl, os 
omy ie aga ree onal and a few targ 
stag! orn and carved gripe. | weft Rik 
NEW CATALOG. Dealers wante - -_ 


SPORTS. ine. (Mirs.) 5501 Broadway, mere: Cc-7 


GUNSLICK 5: 








Most Critical Shooter! 


Beautiful Duraluminum Clean- 






ing Rod, Tips, iy Brushes. 
‘Kil Solvent, Guns lick, utches and 
Sia! Oil, TRAY IS RE Mov ABLE. 
Shotgun Kits $2.95, Rifle Kits 
\ .75 or Pistol Kits $2.25. Buy 
Mam from your Hardware or Sporting 
a) Goods Pealer, 





Make "‘HIM"’ happy | 
with a GUNSLICK KIT! 





OUTERS LABORATORIES, Inc., Dept. OL-7, ONALASKA, WIS. 





If you set your scope in 
a BUEHLER Mount 
you can bet your life 


your shots will count. 


F.E. 7x35 SPORTSMAN 


ALL-PURPOSE BINOCULAR 


30 DAY FREE TRIAL 


ack Guarantee 


OTHER montis Avaitani $17.50uP 


ef Binoculars and 
a te Select" Facts 
251 W Pico Bivd., Dept. OL-7 
los Angeles 6, Calif. 













Write for this 


FREE Catalog! 
Tells all about on, taal 
Bishop rifle and [pass 
shotgun stocks. 


E. C. Bishop & ica, Inc., Warsaw, Mo. 
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and knees, crawling through vines, 
creepers, thornbushes, making a tun- 
nel for us. It was sticky-hot, and the 
dust and dirt made us look like dump 
scroungers. Our clothes were torn, 
faces bleeding and puffing, and knees 
and elbows raw. We thought we spotted 
the rhino a dozen times only to find a 
tree, a stump, or a shadow. 


thie, behind me, had a red face. Her 
grimy hat was over one ear and her 
shirt was pulled out. But she didn’t say 
anything about wanting to go back. All 
she seemed to have on her mind was 
that rhino. 

The bush grew thinner, and before we 
| knew it we were back on the edge of the 
plain, gazing at the tracks leading to 
the other side. We could have crowned 
that rhino. He got clean away. 

“How about brunch ?”’ the white hunt- 
ler said. 

Malindi dived into the bush. It seemed 
like only a moment before the safari 
truck came through the trees. The two 
drivers were still arguing. Our white 
hunter told me he’d given the No. 1 
driver a bawling out for having care- 


| lessly got us stuck in the mud the day 
| before. 
| driver take the wheel. 


To punish him, he’d let No. 2 
This was more 
than No. 1 could swallow, and he started 
making cracks about No. 2’s driving, 
winding up with a slanderous remark 
about No. 2’s wife. 

We slumped onto the car’s wide hunt- 
ing seat. After a short rest Ethie 
opened the lunch hamper and served 
the cold guinea fowl. Was it good! We 
had hunters’ appetites in spite of the 
damned rhino. 

Then I heard excited jabbering. 

The two drivers jumped off the front 
seat to the ground and squared off. They 
glowered and shook their fists. Then, 
like a couple of rams, they charged. 

In a flash Malindi jumped between 
them. I jumped in too. 

But Malindi shouted, “Hapana! Ha- 
pana!” It not only meant no, the way 
he said it, but a thousand times no. 

I stepped back, looked up, and saw 
flashes. Each driver had a knife. 

But that didn’t faze Malindi. He 
grabbed the wrist of one driver. The 
knife dropped. He caught the wrist of 
the other. That knife fell also. Malindi 
picked up the knives, stepped back, and 
grinned. 

Then the battle began. There was no 
use trying to stop it. A smash in the 
face knocked No. 1 back ten feet, head 
over heels. He picked himself up, rushed 
in, and punched No. 2 so hard it nearly 
killed him. No. 2 flew back as if he’d 
been thrown from a slingshot. The dull 
wallops echoed over the plain. You 
could see the boys’ cheeks swell as they 
were hit, see their eyes close. 

Soon they decided they weren’t kill- 
ing each other fast enough. They 
chucked away the Marquess of Queens- 
berry rules. For each sock above the 
belt they landed three below. They 
rolled on the ground, kicked, bit, clawed, 
themselves, jumped up, and 
started all over again. 


The fight ended as suddenly as it be- 
gan. Neither boy could stand on his 
feet. But when they recovered suffi- 
ciently, Malindi made them _ shake 
hands. Then he helped them into the 
car. 

The engine purred again and we 
started across the plain to follow the 
rhino’s tracks. We jumped out. on the 
other side and plunged into the jungle. 
The tops of tall trees formed a tangle 
of leaves that shut out the sunlight. The 
little undergrowth was parched and 
thin, and you could see 100 yards in 
every direction. It was a fine place to 
hunt, ‘with no monkeys to signal your 
coming. 

We got over the ground at a fast clip. 
The boys stopped often to confer, one 
pointing in one direction, one in another. 
Then, finally arguing it out, they picked 
up the trail again with fresh energy. 
I marveled at their cleverness in read- 
ing the prints in the clay, almost as 
hard as cement. When they met an 
impasse, we didn’t speak, or make sug- 
gestions, but left the job entirely to 
them. They never let us down. 

Suddenly Malindi froze, motioned us 
te stoop. Before we could budge, a 
young bull rhino with a front horn 
about a foot long ambled across our 


path. 
Malindi shook his head. His lips 
formed the word ‘‘Hapana.” He didn’t 


think the rhino was big enough. 

If the rhino saw us, he kept it to him- 
self. He just wandered by and went 
into the trees. The sight of him that 
close made my heart pound. 


e took a few steps. Then I saw 

Malindi, his eyes bulging as if he’d 
seen a dinosaur. He motioned for us 
to get behind trees, flop down. He 
flopped himself, wriggled close, and 
pointed. I raised my head. 

In a cluster of green bushes I saw 
gray backs and, now and then, a horn. 
I could feel my eyes bug worse than 
Malindi’s. Heaven help us! How many 
rhinos were there? 

Raising myself on my elbows I saw 
two, both with long, thin horns. Fe- 
males. Then I saw two calves. But 
Malindi pointed again. There, a little 
apart from the others, grazed a big bull. 
Five rhinos in all. We'd stumbled into 
a rhino paradise. 

What to do? We couldn’t stalk the 
bull without being spotted by the cows, 
who certainly would charge. And where 
was that young bull we’d almost run 
into? Not far away. All of them might 
decide to mow us down at once. You 
might dodge one rhino, but not four 
adults and two calves. I wasn’t only 
scared, I was petrified. 

Malindi must have felt the same way. 
He signaled for us to stay flat and get 
out of there, keeping behind trees. So 
we did, wriggling by inches, and hang- 
ing on tightly to our rifles. 

We were not far from the edge of the 
plain. By keeping behind the trees, and 
creeping forward, one tree at a time, we 
made it. Then we sat down to rest. 
But Malindi wasn’t satisfied. He liked 
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the looks of that bull rhino. He wasn’t 
sure it was the one I'd hit, but it was a 
fair rhino, and probably wouldn’t hang 
around long. He went in the bush to 
take a look around. We waited an 
hour, and began to think we’d have to 
send another boy to see what had hap- 
pened to him. 

At last Melefu spotted him. Malindi 
was beckoning. We hurried over. Be- 
draggled and dripping, he pointed to a 
dense mass of high bush, jabbing his fin- 
ger at it as if something were hiding 
there. We walked forward slowly. Did 
I see a rhino? No. Was I never to 
have a clear shot at one of them? 
Every rhino I’d wanted to shoot was 
behind a bush, camouflaged so I 
couldn’t even get half a look at him. 
And this crusty old heap of leather and 
bones that Malindi had spotted was like 
the others. 


|| geome pointed; the white hunter 
pointed. Everyone could see the 
rhino but me. I had to do something. I 
couldn’t just stand there as if I were 
afraid to shoot. My knees weren’t 
shaking, but there were songs in my 
head. 

Peering intently through the bush, I 
picked out a gray spot that ldoked like 
one of the working parts of a rhino, 
and pulled the trigger. 

The shot thudded across the plain 
and lost itself in the foothills. The high 
bush cracked, waved, and snapped as if 
a freight train were plowing through 
it. Then quiet. 

We ran up and looked in. But the 
bush was so thick it was like trying to 
see through the side of a barn. We lis- 
tened, and thought we heard heavy 
breathing. 

The boys climbed trees and threw 
stones, but the rhino didn’t move. We 
waited. It was too risky to crawl in 
after him. You could step on him be- 
fore you saw him. Ethie kept beside 
me, her .300 Weatherby ready and 
loaded with 220-grain bullets. 

We stayed there two hours. Finally 
the white hunter said, “I’m sure the 
rhino is in there. And we don’t want to 
lose him. You stay here. Malindi and 
I’ll go in and try to chase him out so 
you can get a shot at him.”’ 

I thought he put more confidence in 
me than I deserved, but I didn’t object. 
I would have changed places with any- 
one. 

They circled to the rear of the high 
brush. .On my right the trackers 
hunched behind a tree. 

I checked the safety of my .450 Watts, 
felt the shells in my pocket. 

“Better get behind that tree with 
the boys,” I said to Ethie. ‘If he comes, 
he’ll come fast.” 

“IT don’t care.’’ She didn’t move. 

“You'd better go back.” 

“NO.” 

“Why not?” 

“What's the difference? I’m not go- 
ing.’”’ There was no use arguing. She 
stood a few yards to my right behind a 
low bush. 

We waited. I wondered why we ex- 
pected the rhino to barge out at this 
particular spot. But here was a path, 
and on either side was bush so dense 


that even a rhino would have a time 
getting through it. It was hard to keep 
from getting jittery—like hanging onto 
yourself before making a speech. The 
more you think about it the more you 
shake. 

There was a crash in the brush. Then 
quiet. I saw the rhino’s head, horn 
low, raking, his little 


me. I didn’t have time to think. I 
threw up my rifle and fired. I didn’t 
even hear the noise. 


forward. It wouldn’t go. I stared into 
the magazine, and saw the empty shell 
still there. I tried to pick it out but my 
fingers couldn’t get hold of it. 

In a spot like this a man runs if he 
has any sense. Or he gets sore at 
himself because he didn’t put a coiled 
ejector spring in the Enfield action of 
his rifle, and he doesn’t move. I just 
stood there. 

Then I heard a whank from Ethie’s 
rifle. 

The rhino dropped as if its legs were 
chopped off. The horn was so close to 
me I could have kicked it. 

Ethie was still covering the rhino. 
Malindi ran out of the bush yelling, 
“Memsaab napiga kifaru!” 

I knew well enough that Memsaab 


had shot the rhino, and it was lucky for : 


me that she had. I was proud of her, 
and thankful, too, for keeping me in 
the running. That beast would have 
trampled me flat. 

He was a pretty fair rhino, old as 
the hills, with a front horn worn from 
scores of battles. We found out why 
he’d dropped when I fired the first shot 
at him earlier. The bullet had lodged 
in the base of his secund horn. It was 
hard to believe that it could have 
knocked him over, but the boys said he 
was down, and I was quite willing to 
take their word for it. 

My best advice to all novice hunters 
in Africa is this: Be sure to take your 
wife along, you may need her. THE END 
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his tactful sign bears the helpful re- 

minder of America’s Conservation 
Pledge. With its special metal holder, 
it was originated by F. J. Upham 
(left), Mandan, N. Dak. 
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eyes blazing. | 
Then he came on almost directly toward | 











‘ SY Camp was only 
100 yds. away 


7 — but it took me 
: an hour to 
ncn find it! 


I knew I was nearly home after a long day of hunting 
in rough country — but where was the camp? It took 


e ‘ 


: _, | me another hour of hard tramping to find it. A 
I drew back the bolt, tried to push it 


Gunner's Guide would have saved all of that worry 
and work. In daylight or dark this simplified com- 
Pass quickly shows you the only two directions that 
count — the way you came in and the direct line 
home. In familiar country it is an unerring locator of 
fallen game, too. Get yours before the hunting sea- 
son opens. Complete instructions with each guide. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FOLDER 


Foy Cloke 
Gunner's Guide 


wie’ . FOR YOUR RIFLE 
A Direction Finder OR SHOTGUN 


$ 50 at your dealer's 
or order direct. 
EASY to install 


yourself...or pay 
dealer 75¢ extra. 





POLY-CHOKE CO., INC. 
901 Tunxis St. Hartford 1, Conn. 


I enclose check or P.O. money order for ... Gunner's 
Guides at $3.50 each. (1) Send free illustrated folder. 
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U.S. SPRINGFIELD 


COLT and S&W 


All Brand New Barrels, Cylinders, Etc. 
30-06 Cal. 4 groove Springfield bbis. 24° Sporter type 
chambered & threaded. white finish. Suner Accurate $13.75 
Colt S.A. Frontier barrels .38 Spec. 5S! 2” bi ae 


Colt S.A. Frontier Cyl. .38 Spec. or 45 cal 9.95 
Colt New Service bbis. .38 Sp. 38-40, 44- 40. 45 cal, 7.50 
Thompson Sub Machine gun barrels, 45-101 2" biue 10.95 
Colt barrets 45 Auto Gov't Model... ae ° 4.95 
Colt barrets 25 Automatic Pocket Model. 5.00 
Colt barrets Auto .32 cal. 380 or 38 Super cece 7.50 
S&W barrels, 1917 model .45 cal, 512” blue.... 5.95 


complete List of Guns, 
F Re £ E Amme., Parts for Enfield, 
Carbine, 45 SEaW & Colt. 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
L-52 Warren ‘St. New York 7, N.Y. 
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D Cl yore 
HUNTERS Vie te 
with an “ALASKAN” 


U.S. PAT 
NO. 24708? ‘o™ 
“ 
Alaskan Deer Call lures bucks to you for Se, 
a close shot. Assures results with all species.“ 2 
Like calls used by Alaskan Indians for hundreds of years. 
Sturdily built, easy-to-use. Complete instructions. Tried 
and prove ed on country over. Ask your dealer or ORDER BY MAIL! 






< ALASKAN DEER CALL, Inc. 


RT. 2, BOX 544 © PORTLAND 10, OREGON 











IDLE HOUR TARGETS 


RIFLE OR DART 
NEW © DIFFERENT * EDUCATIONAL 


Ideal for the boy who will hunt this year for the 


first time —know where to place killing shots——less 
wounded deer to get away to die later. 

If you can hit the white spots on the target at thirty 
feet you can kill deer at 100 yards 4 different 


targets. 8% x 11 
Send $1.00 for 40 targets postpaid. 


PRICE BROTHERS 
5S SEMINOLE AVE. WALTHAM, MASS. 
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GOOD COOKS COME IN CANS 


on the trail, canned foods will save 

you time, work, and fuel. You elim- 
inate all the preparatory work—paring, 
cleaning, etc.—that you have with fresh 
foods, as well as the long cooking time 
necessary to make them edible. You 
can also eliminate pots and pans. 

That last statement may surprise you 
but it’s true. You can prepare an entire 
meal of canned foods—meat and sev- 
eral vegetables—-without soiling a sin- 
gle utensil, as we'll see. And you'll 
require less fuel. As far as cost is con- 
cerned, canned foods compare favorably 
with fresh or frozen ones, and they’re 
even less trouble to handle than the 
frozen, precooked variety. Thus extra 
weight is the only handicap. If you can 
overcome it you're sitting pretty. 

In camp, seleet the cans you want to 
heat and remove their labels but leave 
them unopened. Place them in a kettle 
of water and bring the latter to a boil 
over your campfire. The food will then 
be hot enough to serve. Since each can’s 
contents will have expanded, place a 
cloth over the top (to protect your 
hands from scalding liquid) and punc- 
ture its far edge. When the bubbling 
subsides at the puncture, finish opening 
the can. 

You can save the hot water to wash 
your dishes. If there will be none to 
wash, throw out the water and the 
kettle will dry clean. 


I you’re able to handle their weight 


ther heating methods save still more 
fuel. For instance, you may warm 
unopened cans by setting them in front 
of your cold-weather campfire, turning 
them frequently so all sides will heat, 
or you can bury them in hot ashes. But 
never let unopened cans come in contact 
with flame; it may turn their water into 
steam and cause them to burst like 
bombs. If you're traveling by car or 
boat, wire the cans against the hot 
manifold of the engine; 30 minutes’ 
running will make their contents hot 
enough to eat. 

Be sure, in each instance, to remove 
the labels, which might catch fire. And 
always use canvas gloves or a cloth for 
safe handling of hot cans. 

Commercially canned foods are sterile 
when packed and need not be boiled be- 
fore being eaten. The food is subject to 
decay, though, once the cans are opened. 
But you can keep it a reasonable length 
of time if you give it the same care 
you’d give cooked fresh food. That 
means storage in a cold place, with the 
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can covered to keep out dirt and air- 
borne bacteria. 

If a can does not leak, it’s safe—-even 
if it is rusted or dented. But if you find 
a leaky can of food discard it, for even 
boiling may not eliminate the poisonous 
substances formed by decay. Canned 
foods that have become frozen may 
change in color or flavor when thawed 
out, but they lose neither food value or 
wholesomeness. If freezing has rup- 
tured the can, discard it. The ends of 
a frozen can may bulge, but this doesn’t 
necessarily mean the can has been dam- 
aged. To test it, let it thaw; if it is 
sound it will return to its normal shape. 

Frozen cans should be thawed grad- 
ually at room temperature. Don’t use 
quick heat; it may cause them to ex- 
plode. 

In working out your supply list of 


canned goods, allow about 5 lb. gross 
weight per man per day. That will pro- 
vide each a 14%4-lb. (net) can of fruit; 
a 12-oz. tin of meat; and two 1-lb. cans 
of vegetables. (You'll also carry pre- 
pared flour mix, butter, eggs, milk, tea, 
coffee, sugar, and bacon.) It might be 
wise to run a short test at home to find 
the amounts of canned stuff you'll need 
daily, since appetites vary with indi- 
viduals. But never forget that life on 
the trail can sharpen an appetite con- 
siderably. 

You'll find a remarkable variety of 
canned foods if you look over the 
shelves of any large market. A good 
selection will avert any monotony in 
your camp meals. Besides the old re- 
liables—beans, tomatoes, corn, peas, 
corned beef, salmon, peaches, pears, 
etc.—there are specialties like mixed 
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vegetables for salads, lemon juice to 
pep up fish meals, beef stews and many 
other meat dishes, and mixed fruits 
that go well in gelatin desserts. 

Don’t discard the liquid of canned 
vegetables, for it contains nutrients. 
Boil it down to about half its original 
bulk, then mix it with butter to add 
flavor to food. Or boil it down and mix 
it with % cup dried milk, 2 tbsp. butter, 
and 4 cup water to make a rich white 
sauce for vegetables and meat. You 
can use the sauce plain or thicken it 
with a little flour. 

To carry your canned goods, you can 


dump them loosely into a 9 x 24-in. 
bag, then maneuver them around until 
they fit fairly snugly. Or you can carry 
them in a burlap sack, in a light wooden 
box (like the food chests canoeists use), 
or in a heavy cardboard carton. Your 
choice will depend on the amount you 
must carry and how you wish to dis- 
tribute the load among your partners. 

There’s always the chance your cans 
will get wet and shed their labels, so it’s 
a good idea to stencil code letters on 
their tops indicating contents, such as 
“PI’’ for pineapple, “PE” for peaches, 
“B”’ for beans, etc.— Maurice H. Decker. 





DISAPPEARING DOORMAN 


(continued from page 43) 


and risked a quick peek at the chuck, 
standing head and shoulders above the 
waving grass. 

In so doing I interrupted a bee that 
was pressing his attentions upon a but- 
tercup, and he heatedly transferred 
those attentions to me. For a while he 
danced a moody Charleston back and 
forth in front of my eyes as if undecided 
into which one to plant his stinger. I 
tried to stare him down and, failing in 
that, I attempted to discourage him by 
blowing him away. Beekeeping friends 
have since told me that this was the 
worst course I could have chosen, and I 
arrived independently at the same con- 
clusion. As I blew, the bee darted in 
and settled on my right cheek. Need- 
less to say, my subsequent screech and 
convulsive leap effectively ended oper- 
ations for the day. 

Nor shall I soon forget another patient 
stalk that became loused up at a crucial 
point. Bill Currier and I were inching 
along a brush-grown high-tension lane 
toward a sandbank, where our intended 
victim sat on his doorstep like a squat 
Buddha. We had one rifle between us 
and it was Bill’s shot. In working hnim- 
self into position to take it, he crept 
practically on top of a coiled snake. Bill 
gave out with a shout and rose straight 
into the air. The chuck did the same 
and landed in his burrow. I looked up 
just in time to see about eight feet of 
snake slithering off between Bill’s legs. 

“It’s a harmless. blacksnake,” I 
pointed out in some annoyance. ‘He’s 
as scared as you are.”’ 

Bill gazed thoughtfully after the dis- 
appearing reptile. “If he is,” he said 
shakily, ‘‘he’s heading for the nearest 
bar. Come on.”’ 

Such events, however, are not com- 
mon, and chuck hunting is essentially 
a business of patient, painstaking stalk- 
ing and frequent frustration. 

I am thinking now of a hoary old 
chuck who had his front doorway under 
the roots of a towering pine that stood 
alone in a rocky hillside pasture. From 
his sandy porch, this well-situated 
chuck could survey a wide sweep of 
woods and fields, and no creature larger 
than a mouse could move unseen within 
several hundred yards of his home. 

Charlie Drake and I tried all one sum- 
mer to terminate his career, working 
singly at first and later teaming up for 
a joint operation. This two-pronged at- 


tack was Charlie’s idea, but he modestly 
disclaimed credit. 

“I got the scheme from the foxes,” he 
explained. ‘“‘Working together like that, 
they catch chucks. One fox shows up 
and the chuck runs for his den. Then 
the other fox hides near by. After a 
while the chuck peeps through his door 
and sees the first fox trotting away as 
though he’d given up. The chuck comes 
out to give him the bird and fox No. 2 
grabs him.” 


It sounded a little involved, but if the | 
foxes could do it, I didn’t see why we | 


couldn’t. It cost me considerable dis- 
comfort to find out why. 
A couple of mornings later Charlie 


stepped out of his car and pretended to | 


stalk carefully up the pasture hill. His 
whistle meant that the chuck had fallen 
for this initial step and had sought the 
safety of his den. At this point, playing 
the role of fox No. 2, I stole over the 
brow of the hill and took up a position 
behind a _ spreading juniper clump. 
Charlie crouched in plain sight at the 
foot of the pasture and after a time 
went away, making like a hunter who 
has given up. He got into his car, 
slammed the door, and drove away, 
leaving me to finish the job. I prepared 
myself for action. 

But the chuck didn’t reappear as 
planned. I sat for three quarters of an 
hour with my eyes glued on the burrow 
entrance. My foot went to sleep; my 
nose itched, and a stilettolike spear of 
juniper pressed deep into my neck. At 
last I gave up. As I struggled to my 
feet, I caught a blur of motion out of 
the corner of my eye. I turned just in 
time to see the chuck dive headfirst into 
a back door under a rock thirty feet 
from the lone pine. 

Spring is a busy time for the wood- 
chuck tribe. It is the mating season 
and the moving season as well. Chucks 
wander restlessly about the countryside 
in spring, seeking mates and also look- 
ing for new homes in strategic locations 
that may afford greater security or a 
more abundant food supply than their 
last season’s abode. Lean and gaunt 
from their long hibernation, they are 
far more active now than at any other 
time of year, and I have come across 
spring chucks in backyard gardens, 


along trout streams, and beside dusty | 


country roads. 


Having performed his biological func- | 


tions, the male woodchuck leaves pa- 
rental cares in the capable hands of his 
mate. The babies, two or three to a lit- 
ter, are born in late April or early May 


Comfort Plus! 


Whits®™ Stag 
COMPANION 
SLEEPING BAGS 
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Illustrated 

No. 5040 Companions Single bag $29.95 
zipped together. 

Outdoor sleeping at its best. Zip ‘em together to 


sleep two, or even three. Choose from a complete 
line of wool, kapok, or down-filled White Stag bags 
in new rugged, water-repellent Russet coverings. 


® Perpetually matchable. 

®@ Quick-exit emergency zipper works 
from inside. 

® Double air mattress pocket. 

® Extra weather flap protection. 

® Detachable head flaps make double 
awning when two bags are joined. 

® Rolls compactly for easy packing. 

See your nearest 

dealer or write 
for catalag 


White Stag 


HIRSCH-WEIS 
Canvas Products Division 
3121 N. E. Sandy «+ Portland 12, Ore. 





SLEEPING BAGS 


60 POWER TELESCOPE $3.95 


VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20 x 40 x 60—BRASS BOUND 
NEW! Three telescopes in one. 3. different 
°° magnitications 21) power for ul- 
r bright images with 40 and 60 power 
for extra long range. Guaranteec 
© bring distant objects, peo- 
ple. sports events. ships 
moon, stars, etc, 60 
times as close. 
















Most powerful 
for anywhere hear 
> money. 5 Sections 
1 ft. long. Contains 4 
polished lenses. Also used 
ound microscope. Direc 
duction enables us to offer 
f 83.95 complete 





tions included. i 
instrument ato amezir 
Ready for immediote use. We pay postage. Get yours now 
CRITERION CO. 438 Asylum St. 
Dept. LTB-8 Hartford 3, Conn. 
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TAKE A CAN ON FISHING TRIPS... 

keep one at the office . . . keep one at home. 

12 CORONAS . . . 13 PERFECTOS IN EACH HUMIDOR. 
They are 100% clear Havana... . full-size 

43/, inches long . . . the kind you'll be proud to 

smoke and proud to give to your friends. 

Guaranteed to stay fresh a year or longer. Satis- 
faction completely guaranteed or money refunded. 


TAMPA-HAVANA COMPANY 
DRAWER 2722-A, TAMPA 1, FLORIDA 


Reference: Any Tampa Bank 
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NEW folding PiK-NIK-PAK TABLE 
@ for Camping, Fishing, Picnics 


mys to size of golf ‘e 


vA e 
v\~ 7 , Camp hikd Le 
“y ’ 4 for $4.50 


Solid oak folding table of hundreds of n.« dP 
uses. Heavy hardware. Outdoor lacquer finish. 
Opens to over 30 inches length. Seats 6. Holds 150 
Ibs. by test. Weighs 16 Ibs. Good for years. 

Table only — $11.95. 4 camp chairs $4.50. 
SPECIAL Table & 4 chairs $14.95. No COD's. All 


shipping charges collect 
PIK-NIK- “PAK * SASPER, 


FUN FOR EVERYONE! 


S444 The Easy Way to 
: 7a Build Your Own 

OUTDOOR FIREPLACE 
Fa Food Cooked Outdoors 
+ an Tastes Better...offers real 
~< hd enjoyment for the entire 
AC family... perfect for enter- 
: taining guests! It’s easy 


and economical to build 
your own Cook Nook. Just add the 
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masonry (any design you prefer) 
SE END FOR around the Majestic Be feted cenit 
DESIGN and start cooking! See your dealer_ 
fre MULLETIN! today or send check or or 
B 
Selection Model OF-28 $ ons 
Big 21" x 26"x 13%" 20 


of easy-to” 
follow designs 


The Majestic Co. 


405 Erie St., Huntington, Ind. 












CHECKERING TOOLS 











in —$ <<< 


Available in 2 line spacers for 12, 14, 16, 18, 
20, 22 and 24 lines per inch, and in 3 line 
spacers for 16, 18, 20 lines perinch. Each $1.25 
Single line tool for recutting or cleaning, Border 
tool, each $1.25 


FRANK MITTERMEIER 


Gunsmith Supplies 
3577 E. Tremont Ave. New York 61, N. Y. 
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HUNTING SLINGSHOT 


for GUIDES 
TRAPPERS 
SPORTSMEN 

@ DESIGNED with exelusive 
finger rests so that you can 
easily hold and shoot like 
the experts. 

@ PRECISION cast in Zamak 
alloy-semipolished finish, 

@ EXTRA sling included- 
he avy gum rubber. Fully 
guaranteed, 


Send cash, check, M.O. 
today! 


TINKER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 8 Lapeer, Mich. 













Silently 
kills 
small 

game and 
pests 


‘2 


(practice and service 
ammunition incl.) 








-GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


World’s Finest Boot, hand-stitched 
of tough but soft Bull leathers. 
Waterproof! Slips on or off in 30 
seconds—no hooks or laces to 
break. Non-skid soles. Perfect for 
hiking, riding, hunting. 

Get the ORIGINAL GOKEY 
BOTTE SAUVAGE only by 


writing for measure blank with 
free illustrated sporting catalog. 


GOKEY CO. 


Dept. OL 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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|and make their appearance above- 
ground a couple of weeks later. 

Once a new location has been elected 

|and a new home dug or an old one ap- 
| propriated, its owner remains close to it 
| during the rest of the summer. Little 
| paths radiate outward from the front 
| door to near-by clover patches, tender 
| beans, or melon vines. Hunting pres- 
| sure thins the woodchuck’s ranks until, 
| by late summer, the discovery of one in 
a mowing becomes a top secret to be 
kept even from one’s best friend. 





ne spring, on a walk with my dog, I 

discovered by accident a freshly 
dug woodchuck burrow in a $andbank 
| behind a farm. It was one that wouldn’t 
be readily discovered by the average 
road-cruising hunter, so I saved it for 
late season when the more popular 
mowings and pastures would be shot 
out. To keep my secret, I carefully 
avoided the spot until one August day. 
| Then, after long hours of hunting had 
| failed to reveal a chuck, I decided the 
| time had come to visit my secret bo- 
| nanza. 

I parked the car and took a seat on a 
ridge behind the farmer’s barn, scan- 
ning the sandbank through a pair of 
| binoculars. After a time the farmer 
| came along, riding his tractor, and eyed 
|me with pardonable suspicion. After 
| all, you never know what those Roosians 
are up to these days. 

“Looking for someone?” he inquired, 
bringing his clanking machinery to a 
stop beside me. 

“Woodchucks,”’ I explained. ‘‘There 
| was a whole family of ’em over on that 
sandbank this spring.” 

His suspicious aspect melted into a 

grin. “‘That’s right,’”’ he said. ‘‘Ma and 

|Pa and a batch of young-uns. Raised 
hell with my garden, too. I wish you’d 
come around earlier. But I fixed ’em. A 
month or so ago I put cyanide down the 
holes and stuffed ’em up. Ain’t seen a 
'chuck around here since.” 

Woodchucks have long maintained a 
favorable balance in the face of traps 
and poison, but modern scope-sighted 
| varmint rifles are rapidly decimating 
them. If these small game animals of 
the fields are to survive, they must have 
protection, especially during the mating 
and rearing seasons. Some states have 
already declared a closed season during 
the early weeks of spring. 

It’s been somewhat difficult to get 
farmers to co-operate in such a pro- 
gram, for they and the chuck are an- 
cient and hereditary foes. Besides eat- 
ing Farmer Brown’s young beans and 
peas, chucks dig holes in his mowings, 
causing his horses to break their legs. 
' However, in this age of tractor-drawn 
machinery, such accidents must be get- 
ting rare and some common meeting 
ground—at least an armed truce—may 
soon be possible in most states. 

As fall comes on, woodchucks turn 
with single-minded purpose to prepara- 
tions for their long hibernation. On 
golden hillsides and in lush green val- 
leys the harvest has come to fruition 
| and the chucks spend every waking mo- 
/ment shoulder-deep in succulent grass- 
\es, and in gardens, clover patches, and 
' orchards, converting the bountiful feast 











into fat that will take them through 
the cold winfer months ahead. 

September chucks are huge, much 
wider in the scope than the lean and 
hungry chucks of spring. They are also 
far warier and harder to stalk. They 
seem to realize that their corpulence 
puts them at a disadvantage in the 
sprints, so they stay close to their bur- 
rows. 

Which brings me back to that hoary 
old disappearing doorman under the 
lone pine,-the one that Charlie Drake 
and I had tried in vain to catch off base. 
For the rest of the summer he con- 
tinued to outwit us, secure in his hill- 
side den. Time after time he showed 
me a pair of twinkling black heels as he 
dived into his burrow. Once, at ultra- 
long range, I showered dirt over him as 
he scuttled through his doorway, but 
still he continued to sit out on sunny 
days, scanning the fields below, and still 
he continued to forage the old pasture 
for late berries and mushrooms and 
short sweet grass beside the spring run. 
Long since he had become a challenge 
which could not be denied. 

But now the time was growing short. 
Any day he would go below to curl up 
in drugged sleep at the far end of his 
sandy burrow. So in the predawn dark- 
ness of a crisp September morning I 
parked my car around the bend from 
the pasture and stole cautiously through 
the evergreens. Frontal attacks and 
assaults from the rear had both proved 
futile; today I planned to stake this 
last-chance try on a flanking operation. 

My pulses raced a little as I splashed 
across the brook and picked my way by 
flashlight over blow-downs and through 
thick laurel tangles. At the edge of the 
woods I sat down with my back against 
a big oak tree and waited. Slowly, 
dawn filtered out of the night and na- 
ture’s alarm clock sounded. Crows 
called from the pines; a gray squirrel 
scolded from a gnarled hickory limb; 
and the thickets around me came alive 
with soft rustling sounds. 

I kept my binoculars aimed at the 
lone pine, moving them slowly back and 
forth from the sandy front door to the 
craggy boulder that sheltered the back 
entrance. For a long time nothing hap- 
pened. Perhaps I was too late. Per- 
haps someone else had brought down 
the old hermit, or possibly he had al- 
ready gone underground for the winter. 
From a field beyond the woodlot the 
throb and clatter of a tractor cutting 
silage rose and fell on the quiet air. 


hen, suddenly, there he'was, standing 

gravely on the little heap of sand 
before his door, staring intently down 
the hill. 

Slowly, scarce daring to breathe, I 
lifted the rifle from my knees and 
worked it to my shoulder. The old fel- 
low was butter-fat, but even so it was 
going to be a tough shot, the toughest 
I'd ever tried. I waited for him to move 
away from his doorway; I didn’t want 
to take a chance of crippling him and 
having him crawl below ground to die 
a lingering death. He wouldn’t leave 
the doorway, though, and continued to 
peer warily down the hill. Suddenly he 
dropped to his forefeet and watched 
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anxiously as two farm dogs came 
bounding into sight. 

With a sinking heart I swung the 
sight onto the chuck’s head. Flattened 
out, he afforded an even poorer target. 
Should I risk it? While I still hesi- 
tated, undecided, he whirled and disap- 
peared into his den. 

For a while I occupied myself with 
explaining to those dogs in taut, brittle 
undertones just what I thought of them 
and their ancestors for several genera- 
tions back. Unimpressed, they con- 
tinued to frisk and gambol through the 
pasture. Then they discovered the 
woodchuck den and went to work en- 
thusiastically to tear it apart. I shud- 
dered, thinking what the sound of those 
snuffing noses and scratching claws 
was doing to my chuck. I decided to 
give up, but I sat awhile watching the 
dogs. 

They were licked from the start. 
They couldn’t widen that entrance be- 


was pleased when I told him. 


tween two stout roots, but they were 
giving it the old college try. One, a 
small white mutt, was buried up to his 
rear end in the burrow, while his pal, a 
shaggy brown-and-black affair, chewed 
splinters from the roots and urged his 
companion on with frenzied barks. 

It was a long time before they went 
away, baffled. Again I started to leave 
and again I decided to remain a little 
longer. And less than five minutes 
later, the chuck suddenly popped out of 
his back door and stood on tiptoes, star- 
ing in the direction the dogs had taken. 
This time I didn’t wait. I circled his 
plump, grizzled bulk in the scope, with 
the crosshairs centering his ear. I took 
a deep breath and squeezed the trigger. 
The smashing report blended with the 
smack of the bullet and the chuck dis- 
integrated. 

So it was the old fox trick that 
proved his undoing, after all. Charlie 
THE END 





Waterproofing Canvas 


Question: How can I waterproof canvas in- 
tended to be used as floors in tents?—Norman 
Houle, Montreal, Canada. 


Answer: I suggest a solution of either paraf- 
fin or beeswax dissolved in turpentine. White 
gasoline may be used, but turpentine is likely 
to leave the cloth less stiff. The proportions are 
1 lb. wax or paraffin to 1 gal. turpentine. Shave 
the wax, and melt it. Put the can containing 
the turpentine in a tub of hot water outdoors. 
Pour the melted wax into the turpentine, stir 
until dissolved. Brush it on warm, applying it 
to the side of the canvas that will face the 
ground. Give it two coats.—M.H.D. 


How to Smoke Salmon 


Question: Would you please tell me how to 
smoke salmon?—J. C. Knox, Calif. 


Answer: Clean the fish as soon as possible 
after they are caught. Split them, salt copious- 
ly with dry salt, and let them soak in it over- 
night. Then hang them in a cool place until 
they are dry. When dry, put the fish in a box 
or barrel or any container to which you can lead 
heavy smoke. Avoid pine as fuel; damp saw- 
dust is good smoke-producing material. Con- 
tinue to smoke until the fish are dry and brittle. 
Then wrap them separately in wax paper and 
store in a dry place.—M.H.D 


Worm Colony 


Question: I turn up quite a lot of worms in 
spading my garden. How can I keep them alive 
until I want them for bait?—Philip Bergeron, 
Mich. 


Answer: Get a large wooden box or barrel 
and bury it in a shady spot so that several 
inches of its rim projects above the ground. 
Provide it with a wire-screen cover to keep the 
worms from escaping. Half fill the box or bar- 
rel with rich, loose loam and some grass sods, 
mixing in a little sphagnum moss (the stuff 
florists use in packing plants). Put the worms 
into the container as you find them, and when 
you’ve collected several dozen add a layer of 
earth, sods, etc. 

If you plan to keep the worms longer than a 
couple of weeks, feed them every three days. 
Coffee grounds; corn meal; chopped boiled 


eggs; milk and water mixed half and half; 





- 


equal parts of water and molasses; small bits of 
lean meat—all these make good foods. Keep the 
earth slightly damp—not wet—by sprinkling it 
with water occasionally—M.H.D. 


Tanning Snake Skins 


Question: How are snake skins tanned? Should 
the scales be left on?—Mrs. M. Schneider, Wis. 


Answer: They can be tanned with or without 
scales. If the scales are loose it’s best to re- 
move them. Soak the skin in a weak solution of 
lime and water until the scales can be scraped 
off easily. Then soak the hide overnight in 4 
gal. of vinegar and 3 gal. water. Oxalic acid 
often is used in tanning snake skins. The for- 
mula consists of 1 gal. water, 1 pt. salt, and 2 
oz. oxalic acid. Crush the crystals and dissolve 
them in a little warm water, then mix with the 
rest. Submerge the skin completely in this solu- 
tion and let it tan for about 12 hours. Take it 
out and soak it overnight in a solution of % cup 
sal soda and 3 or 4 gal. water. Rinse the hide, 
and work it well while damp. Scrape the flesh 
side or draw it back and forth across the sharp- 
ened top of a wooden stake. As the skin dries 
stiff, moisten it and continue to work until it 
dries soft.—M.H.D. 


Preserving Rubber Boots 


Question: What preservative is best to use 
on rubber boots and waders?—R. I. Belote, Fla. 


Answer: The only thing I know of that helps 
rubber stay in good condition is a mixture of 
3 parts alcohol and 1 part glycerin. Shake it 
well and apply with a wad of cloth. Cover the 
surface of the rubber, let it stand 5 or 10 min- 
utes, then wipe off any surplus not absorbed. 
Usually two applications a season are sufficient. 
—M.H.D. 


Dangerous Fumes 


Question: Would fumes from an oil stove 
(with wick) burning in an umbrella tent be 
dangerous?—G. A. Webb, Tex. 


Answer: Under certain conditions fumes from 
any device burning fuel oil, kerosene, gasoline, 
or charcoal can build up into dangerous propor- 


tions in a tent. Always provide plenty of venti- | 


lation so that such fumes are generously diluted 
with pure air.—M.H.D 
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river trip,” a reader wrote the other 

day. “Should I use my own boat 
and camping outfit, or would it be bet- 
ter to take one of those commercially 
arranged trips where everything is pro- 
vided? Some are called boat tours, 
others river expeditions. What do you 
think of them ?” 

Well, there’s one thing to be said for 
all such trips: They have what it takes 
to make a happy holiday for the man 
who wants to combine boat travel, 
camping, and fishing. Beyond that, the 
question of which trip would be best 
depends on personal considerations. Do 
you plan to go with one friend, or a 
party? Wife and children? Is fishing 
a must? How much time and money 
can you spend? Do you want a nice, 
quiet, placid trip, or a fast, rough-and- 
tumble one? Trips can be arranged to 
fit nearly all circumstances, and while 
they may differ widely in character and 
make-up, they can all be planned to 
produce the same result—-great, good 
sport. 

Let’s consider three typical but en- 
tirely different trips friends of mine 
have taken. One man took his wife and 
used his own boat and camping outfit. 
Another went on a guide-conducted float 
with his wife and young son. And the 
third trip consisted of a party of four 
men who shared the costs of a really 
ambitious river tour or expedition. 


I: thinking of taking a float or a 


(ee man and wife started at Decatur, 
Ala., and followed the Tennessee 
River some 300 miles to its junction 
with the Ohio River at Paducah, Ky. It 
was a river trip and not a float, for the 
couple didn’t depend entirely on the 
river’s current to transport them. They 
used a 10-horsepower motor on their 
14-ft. aluminum outboard runabout. 
They chose the particular route they 
tool: because it seemed best suited to 
their requirements. For them fishing 
wasn't an important consideration. They 
wanted to see some attractive scenery, 
to stay overnight at campsites along the 
way, and to stop now and again to re- 
fuel and restock supplies. The area had 
to be within a day’s driving distance of 
their home in lower Illinois. Since this 
was to be their first attempt at such 
cruising, they preferred not to run into 
any tricky situations that might pruve 
troublesome. 

Well ahead of starting date the cou- 
ple checked all these various require- 
ments with co-operative chambers of 
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commerce along the way. They did a 
careful job of planning, and they stuck 
closely to their itinerary. At Decatur 
they unloaded their boat from its trail- 
er, parked the car and trailer near by, 
and started off. Ten days later, pre- 
cisely as arranged, they arrived at 
Paducah. Then the man hopped a bus, 
picked up his car. and trailer at De- 
catur, drove back, reloaded the boat 
and gear, and trundled off home. They 
had a wonderful time. Everything 
worked out fine—-thanks largely to good 
planning. 

Good planning is the key to full en- 
joyment of such a trip. In arranging 
to take one yourself, the first thing to 
do is to select several likely routes on 
streams or rivers within a reasonable 
distance from your home. Then write 
to state conservation, development, or 
publicity agencies for maps and descrip- 
tive literature. Be sure to mention the 
type of boat you have, and the sort of 
trip you'd like to take. 


FLOATING DOWN THE RIVER 


The information you'll get will enable 
you to narrow your choice down to one 
or two likely routes. Write to the cham- 
bers of commerce or other similar or- 
ganizations at the principal places lo- 
cated along these routes. Ask about 
water conditions—such things as depths, 
obstructions, currents—and also about 
campsites, sources of fuel and supplies, 
transportation in and out, and anything 
else that might be pertinent to your 
requirements. 


hen you’ve finally selected the 

route, get detailed charts and maps 
of the waterway and the areas it flows 
through. Read up on the territory you’ll 
be seeing. Practically every section of 
the country is covered in state guides 
included in the American Guide series. 
There may be a book in the Rivers of 
America series that describes the water- 
way you have in mind. If so, it might 
be worth your while to get it. Such 
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f your boat is fairly fast—will do 12 
miles an hour or better—and par- 
ticularly if you do a good bit of run- 
ning in rough water, a pair of these 
bailing tubes will add to your comfort 
and safety. Naturally, they must be 





closed off with the corks when the 
craft is at rest. And they don’t work 
well at speeds much below that men- 
tioned, since it is the suction astern 
that draws the bilgewater out and keeps 
outside water from entering.—J.A.E. 
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reading not only will help you to visual- 
ize travel conditions along the route, 
but also will indicate points of interest 
which otherwise you might miss. 

The second party—wife, husband, and 
young son—took a real float trip offered 
as a complete “package” by a commer- 
cial outfitter. All they had to do was 
decide which of the various trips being 
offered best suited their purposes. 
Everything was provided; there was no 
need for them to have their own boat 
or camping equipment. 

Trips like this, of course, necessarily 
are limited to sections of the country 
where professional outfitters operate. 
There are numerous such places. © In 
Michigan, for example, there are sec- 
tions where boats and complete camping 
outfits—often including the services of 
a guide—can be rented for float trips on 
well-known fishing streams. I under- 
stand that several fishing camps in 
Florida are considering outfitting this 
year for trips down such rivers as the 
Oklawaha. 

In the Ozarks country of Arkansas 
and Missouri outfitting for float trips 
has developed into an efficiently organ- 
ized business, and an increasingly large 
number of people every year are taking 





advantage of the superior facilities be- | 
ing offered. Of course, constant develop- | 


ment of dams for flood-control or elec- 
tric-power projects in this area keeps 
changing the picture. But while some 
streams have been spoiled or even de- 
stroyed for boating, there are enough 
float routes left to provide a good 
choice of trips. My friends selected one 
of these and spent five days floating 
leisurely through the Ozarks. 

Some of these Ozark trips are on 
cold, clear streams which curve back on 
themselves at various points, making it 
possible to float all day and still find 
yourself at night in a camp only a mile 


or so overland from your starting place. | 





Fast-flowing stretches alternate with | 


long, deep pools, and bold cliffs give 
way to gently sloping gravel bars which 
make excellent camping sites. 

Judged by boating and camping 
standards, the Ozarks territory is a 
“good weather” section. The days aren’t 
uncomfortably warm on the rivers, and 
the nights aren’t too cool for camping 
on the sandbars. Insects seldom are a 
problem. The fine weather usually con- 
tinues well into the fall. Indian summer 
often lingers through October and even 
well into November, an important con- 
sideration for those who prefer or must 
take late vacations. 

In addition, good to excellent angling 
may be expected. Fishermen claim that 
headwater streams not affected by dam- 
building projects are fine for small- 
mouths, while scrappy largemouths fre- 
quent the deeper water well down on 
the rivers. Other species are caught in 
the in-between stretches, offering a 
variety of sport which helps to explain 
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| why float trips recommend themselves 
| highly to fishermen in all parts of the 
country. 

The trips can easily be arranged to 
take up to eight days. The mileage cov- 
ered, of course, depends on how much 
of a hurry you’re in and how long you 
linger in camp. This type of travel 
isn’t fast, and never was intended to 
be. Three miles an hour is considered 
| good floating speed—with the accent 
on comfort. 

Usually 18 to 24-ft., square-ended 
John boats are used on these trips. 
They’re big enough to be steady and 
safe, and will accommodate two fisher- 
men seated on camp chairs at either 
end of the camping load (usually stacked 
amidships), with the guide steering or 
paddling from the stern. In addition to 
being good boatmen, the guides know 
how to set up comfortable camps ashore, 
and usually are wise in the fishing lore 
of their territories. 

As for costs, the family I know paid 
$35 a day for their 5-day trip, with the 
outfitter supplying everything, includ- 
ing guide and food. That was a year 
ago. Prices of such trips, like every- 
thing else, are subject to change. But 
considering what is provided, I know 
of no comparable form of boating trip 
which offers better value for the money. 


But tours or river expeditions, such 
as the four men I know took, are en- 
tirely different from fldat trips. It is 
true, of course, that everything is pro- 
vided, including guides, and that the 
trips must be selected and reservations 
made well ahead of the starting time. 
But any similarity between float trips 
and river expeditions necessarily ends 
there. 

One reason for this is the nature of 
the country where most of the better 
river expeditions are arranged—rivers 
of the western mountain states. These 
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trips are real adventures. They take 
you through country which is largely 
inaccessible by any mode of travel other 
than river boat. Fishing and hunting, in 
season, is comparable to the surround- 
ings. 

The river expeditions I have in mind, 
however, are not the thrill-packed af- 
fairs of the newsreels that feature what 
seem to be frail boats surging through 
boulder-strewn white water. Those are 
for the rough riders. The tours most 
readers are interested in, I find, might 
more properly be described as fishing 
and hunting expeditions to more or less 
wilderness territory. Such trips, while 
exciting, are not dangerous. Typical 
|ones run for from 5 to 10 days and 
cover anywhere from 50 to 100 miles. 
They're planned to include fishing for 
gamefish like steelheads and Chinook 
salmon, and hunting for deer, elk, 
goats, and bears. 

Boat accommodations provided for 
such trips vary. Some are scow-type 
hulls up to 36 ft. steered with sweeps 
and often equipped with a large, power- 
ful outboard motor. Others utilize in- 
flatable rubber boats up to 28 ft. and 
handled with sweeps. In all cases that 
I know of sleeping is done in comfort- 
able tent camps ashore. Occasional- 
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ly chow facilities take the form of a 
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small galley and canvas-sheltered table 
mounted right on the boat. The guides 
usually are experienced river men who 
have made the trip many times and are 
thoroughly familiar with all the rough 
spots and how to get through them. 
If you’re interested in such a trip, 
get in touch with the various outfitters 
and ask for descriptive literature. Then 
when you’ve decided which tour appeals 
to you most, be sure to make reserva- 
tions (and get them confirmed) well in 
advance of the time you plan to go. 
Most outfitters can take care of only a 
limited number of trips a year, and if 
you want to be included on one it may 
be necessary to reserve a place for your- 
self as much as six months to a year in 
advance. In fact, right now is not too 
early to plan for a 1953 expedition. 
Costs can be controlled by rounding 
up a complete party of the size that fits 
in with your outfitter’s accommodations. 
Sometimes one or two sportsmen can 
be worked in with another party, but 
the cost might be higher than if a whole 
party could be assembled. Rates for 
parties larger than two usually are fig- 
ured at so much per man, particularly 
on trips involving three sportsmen and 
two guides. Other outfitters prefer four 
to a party but will, of course, take 
eight. Prices vary, but the four men I 
know took their 5-day trip early last 
year and paid $125 each. And that, all 
considered, isn’t bad.—J. A. Emmett. 


Spark-Plug Fouling 


hy is it,” a friend asked recently, 

“that I never have to touch the 
plugs on my car while the ones in my 
outboard motor frequently need clean- 
ing? Is there something wrong with 
the engine, or am I using the wrong 
plugs?” 

Any outboard is naturally harder on 
its plugs than a car engine, and exces- 
sive fouling is not usually the fault of 
the motor. It may result from frequent 
trolling with your regular plug when 
a “hotter” one will give better perform- 
ance. Your dealer should be able to help 
you, or a spark-plug service place can 
supply the proper plug for trolling from 
their chart listing. However, if your 
old ones are in good shape and cleaned 
up, keep them for use under normal 
conditions. They should be put back 
for long runs. 

If you’ve been running into excessive 
fouling in regular handling of your 
boat, use of leaded gas or a premium- 
priced automotive oil may be the cause. 
The additives in these are a hindrance 
to the smooth running of your outboard. 
If that is the case, try using white or 
marine gas along with one of the special 
outboard-motor oils and see if that 
doesn’t make the difference.—J.A.E. 


What's the Law on This? 
(Question on page 8) 


he judge accepted the motorist’s 

story of the accident but fined him 
for unlawful possession. The law gen- 
erally requires that a person who acci- 
dentally kills game out of season must 
turn it over to a game warden or other 
local authority. 
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WONSAN INCIDENT 


(continued from page 25) 
I'd sit in my chair on the bridge and 
stare at the enemy shore for targets, or 
walk up and down the bridge and swap 
jokes with the signalmen and lookouts. 

One morning the port lookout, a 
hawkeye who got his early training 
hunting squirrels in Tennessee, gave me 
an idea. “Cap’n,” he said, ‘I’ve been 
starin’ at this water for three days 
now and haven't seen a mine yet, but 
them gol-dern ducks are gettin’ on my 
nerves. Every time I see a dot on the 
water and get ready to yell ‘Mine on the 
port bow,’ it just shakes its tail and 
flies away. 

“Now,” he continued, “ifn I had my 
ol’ 12 gauge shotgun, I’d fix those ducks 
and make this a decent place for a sea- 
goin’ destroyer.”’ 

The only shotguns a destroyer car- 
ries are the sawed-off riot guns that 
the landing force takes ashore; the only 
ammunition is 00 buckshot. A man 
might as well throw rocks as try to hit 
a duck with a combination like that. 
Yet on every destroyer bridge you will 
find a rifle—either an M-1 Garand or 
the old faithful Springfield. It’s kept 
handy for sinking mines or any float- 
ing objects that resemble mines. The 
Japanese net floats that drift around 
these waters have added gray hairs to 
most destroyer men. I have sunk over 
a dozen in the past month. Mines can 
be taken care of nicely with a Spring- 
field—they either sink or explode after 
a few well-placed hits. 

By the time we started our bombard- 
ment mission, I had become the official 
ship’s sniper. Any tin can, box, net 
float, or plane belly tank that floated 
by was fair game. It was a useful thing 
to do, for when I sank each offending 
object that resembled a mine, it made 
the chances of spotting the real thing 
that much greater. And don’t think 
that we who ride these waters with 
only a half-inch steel plate between us 
and Davy Jones aren’t mine-conscious. 

“So,” I said to myself, “these ducks 
are bothering my lookouts and detract- 
ing from their efficiency. By golly, 
they’re actual hazards to operations.” 
It didn’t take me long to figure that 
they were official targets for my 
Springfield. 

“Operation Duck Hunt” got under- 
way immediately. I bagged three birds 
the first day at ranges of about 100 
yards, but they were (shame!) sitting. 
Now I’m not one to sneeze at shooting 
a sitting duck so long as I’m using a 
rifle and the range is long enough to 
give him a fair chance. But my friend 
from Tennessee would snort his dis- 
pleasure. 

“Sittin’ ducks!"’ he’d mutter, just 
loud enough for me to hear. “The Old 
Man is out of line.”’ 

Before I knew it I had a tacit agree- 
ment with Tennessee that I wouldn’t 
fire until the ducks were air-borne. 
Though it took’ more ammunition, it 
was also a lot more fun. After two 
days’ blazing away I hadn’t hit any- 
thing, but the ducks had a new respect 
for the U.S. Navy. 

Since Wonsan Harbor isn’t very big, 
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BETTER HUNTING 






SAFEST | 
and SEAWORTHY | 


Wide protective decks, low gravity cen- 
ter, balanced seating, high or low. Very 
substantial framework. Leakproof, rock- 
resistant heavy duty hull, of extra cough 
multi-ply canvas, compressed rubber— 
strong, tenacious, tire-like construction. 
CAN'T SINK with INVISIBLE airtanks | © 
for maximum space & loads to 2000 Ibs. © 
Steadier, scurdier, GUARANTEED wid- - 
est WATERLINE STABILITY — 
acclaimed since 1933 by thousands of 
happy Folboters, Champions, 
Guides, Scouts, Explorers & Navy. 
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another Folbot exclusive with rigidly INTERLOCKING 
frames. gy the ULTIMATE COMFORT for 
You and 
smoother with any.outboard up to 16 H.P. 
Speeds 25 m.p.h. with ideal 5 to 7! H.P. 
Many models, styles, colors. 1 to 4 
seaters with swivel backrests. 
Each takes motor, sails, or 
paddles. No upkeep! 
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Accurate within 1% — corrosion re- 
sistant — easily installed. Four mod- 
els to choose from, each providing an 
absolutely accurate check on perform. 
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miles. ..$7. No. 201, 0-35 miles, 
a No. 202, 10-50 miles... $14: No. 

, 20-70 miles $18.90. (Polished alum- 
wan cases.) Write for FREE Outboard runabout from  ready-cut 
catalog. Also describes complete line of fine boat parts. Kits include all hardware. 
fittings and propellers ee superior performance of paint, e to complete the boat shown. Send for fre 

all outboard ~ ws old or new. Michigan Wheel folders pe all models as low as $32.00 freight include a. 
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Five criss-cross layers of genuine Philippine 

mahogany — molded under tremendous 

pressure into a smooth, seamless hull — 

produces a combination of strength, water 


tightness and light weight that has revolu- 
tionized small boat construction. 


Write for catalog to DUNPHY BOAT CORP. 





322 Broad Street Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Also Complete Line of STRIP-BUILT Outboards 
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/ MODELS 


Dinghies, skiffs,racers, 
inboards, outboards, 
= —=—=—— cruisers. Assemble your 

own boat, it’s easy, it's fun! 
All parts pre-cut or pre-fabricated from finest materials. 
Get all the facts from our big 24 page catalog. See how 
Packaged Boats are built, how they perform, how exclu- 
sive construction features make assembly easy. Includes 
specifications, performance data plus hardware and paints. 


SEND 25¢ for NEW 24 PAGE CATALOG 
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boards, outboards, sail boats. By famous 
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2 A T T £ R N S 35¢. Design Catalog and boat building 
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ALWAYS shipshape... 
NEVER laid up! 


Aluma Craft boats are always ready for fun... 
never laid up for scraping, caulking or painting. 
They can’t rust, rot, soak up water or dry out and 
leak. Outstanding performance with motor or oars. 


Write Dept. 1 for free catalog. 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 





the O’Bannon was forever changing 
course, dodging an island here and 
| there, in order to keep the shoreline 
under surveillance. It also helped to 
be a moving target in case the Commie 
| shore batteries decided to take a pot 
| shot at the ship. As a matter of fact, 
' vessels had definite instructions not 
| to stop while in the harbor. After miss- 
ing so many moving targets myself, I 
could see the logic of that. So as we 
cruised around we pressed our war 
against the shore targets quite success- 
| fully. But we also had many a spell of 
| quiet steaming between such bombard- 
| ments. 

| 


uring these lulls my war with the 

ducks went on. Finally I caught 
the knack and started to bag them on 
the fly. Some hits were really unbeliev- 
able, and though I know that there was 
a lot of luck involved, I now fancy 
myself quite a marksman and am just 
waiting for my next furlough in South 
Carolina; if I can get ’em on the fly with 
a rifle I should be murder with a shot- 
gun. Anyhow, when our tour in Wonsan 
was up, the box score was three a-set- 
tin’; eight a-flyin’. 

Now, no sportsman likes to shoot 
game and leave it, but I had a problem. 
A 2,100-ton destroyer is no rowboat and 
doesn’t spin on a dime. As a matter of 
fact, when you put on the brakes by 
backing full speed, the ship continues 
ahead for the length of two football 
fields before coming to a stop. Besides, 
I had orders aot to stop. 

Tennessee came up with the solution. 
“Cap'n,” he said, “ifn you could mark 
that duck as we passed by, we could git 
him the next time around.’”’ That was a 
partial solution, but it had its short- 
comings. First there was the set and 
drift, as we in the Navy call the effects 
of wind and current. In half an hour 
a floating object in Wonsan Harbor 
drifts about 500 yards. It took ‘the 
O’Bannon a good half hour to retrace 
her steps as she patrolled the harbor. 
But even if I could bring the ship to 
the duck, how was I to retrieve it with- 
out stopping ? 

A boatswain’s mate remembered a 
sort of trout net that was stored in the 
forward hold, so he rigged it to the end 
of a boat hook. This provided a good 
ten-foot reach, which wasn’t worth a 
hoot from the fo’c’sle, where the deck 
is twenty feet above water. But it was 
adequate back on the fantail, which has 
only about eight feet of freeboard. 

So we worked out a plan by which we 
retrieved nine out of eleven ducks. 
When I bagged one I'd yell ‘‘Mark, 100 
yards on the starboard beam.” The 
quartermaster would take a quick bear- 
ing, plot in the ship’s position, and, 100 
yards from our track, make a circle 
marked “Duck.” On our next time 
around the harbor we'd allow for the 
duck’s drift through the water and 
steer for his predicted position. When 
we sighted the duek we'd head right for 
it, and when it was about fifty yards 
dead ahead, we’d put the ship’s rudder 
hard right (or left) and throw the fan- 
tail up against the carcass. The stern 
lookout would nonchalantly scoop it up 
in our trout net. Then we’d steady up 





and continue our bombardment of the 
shore. 

Simsuango, our Philippine steward, is 
a master cook, but he almost went 
over the hill when I asked him to cook 
those ducks. They smelled to high 
heaven and refused to react to roasting, 
stewing, frying, or any other cooking 
procedure. After a bout with one of 
those stubborn creatures, Sim would 
wash his hands in a mixture of water 
and lemon juice, and report sadly that 
he had thrown the duck and pan over 
the side. So no matter how I boasted 
that I was reducing the wardroom mess 
bill with my hunting prowess, a much- 


anticipated duck dinner never ma- 
terialized. 

However, Ed Brandhorst, the ex- 
school-teacher, is happy. His dad 


mounts birds as a hobby and, according 
to Ed, has a wonderful collection. Ed 
skinned each different species and has 
the skins carefully stowed in the ship’s 
freeze box. ‘Wait till the folks in 
Denver see these,” he gloats. 

I have one great satisfaction from 
Operation Duck Hunt. Last fall a 
friend of mine kept his destroyer at the 
Wonsan bombardment line so long he 
started calling himself the “Mayor of 
Wonsan.” Since then every destroyer 
skipper has been trying to outdo that 
publicity hound. Yesterday I fixed his 
wagon. I sent him a picture of myself 
standing on the bridge in a Teddy 
Roosevelt pose—duck in one hand, rifle 
grasped nonchalantly in the other. I 
autographed it “Fish and Game Com- 
missioner, Wonsan County.” THE END 


Less Speed, More Safety 


ecently, a man wrote to me that he 
has a boat with a chunky, non- 
planing hull, which he uses for open- 
water fishing around coastal inlets and 
bays where the water is often rough 
and the currents strong and tricky. The 
boat handles well under these condi- 
tions, but isn’t very fast. He wanted to 
know whether it would be as seaworthy 
if he used a larger motor. 

This depends on the size of the motor 
he is using now. If this motor is at all 
suitable for the boat, a larger one will 
not help much. And the disadvantages, 
aside from higher first cost and oper- 
ating expense, will more than offset any 
gain. 

Actually, the speed won’t be _ in- 
creased as much as you would expect, 
and certainly not in proportion to the 
boost in horsepower. You'll be able to 
use this added speed in smooth water, 
but not in rough. Admittédly, you will 
have more power to buck head winds 
and adverse currents, but at the same 
time the boat will probably be harder to 
handle and less seaworthy. 

These nonplaning hulls tend to drive 
down at the-stern under added power. 
They are less stable and more. difficult 
to handle as the motor size is increased 
above a certain limit. Speed is a de- 
sirable trait, but in a boat used for open- 
water fishing it must not be obtained 
at the expense of seaworthiness and 
handling qualities. A slow, safe boat is 
better for use in rough water than one 
that is fast and unseaworthy.—J.A.F. 
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OLD GLUEFOOT 


(continued from page 32) 


scorpion, was heartening because that 
was the only critter we feared in Mexi- 
co. I looked more kindly upon iguanas 
from there on, but I was surprised to 
find that they feed not only on bugs, 
birds, and chickens, but also upon 
leaves. They are of the genus Cteno- 
saura, near relatives of the harmless 
horned toad and the harmful Gila mon- 
ster, and are fairly common all over 
Mexico. 

After we'd been in the house a month 
or so the iguana family became more 
used to us, but nowhere near tame. 
Even at the end of three months a sud- 
den movement would send them scurry- 
ing off the roof into the tiles. Their 
eyes were keen enough to see a person 
fifty yards away. 

Not long after we’d been living at 
Lago Tequesquitengo I noticed a lot of 
hunters coming down week-ends from 
Mexico City, and I asked what they 
were after. They told me they hunted 
rabbits, doves, and iguanas. They said 
they considered the iguana a more wily 
creature than the other two and, there- 
fore, harder to take. They also told me 
that the iguana could bite like the 
devil, and often did. I began to get 
interested. 

I was fishing for white bass with 
Senor Beichler one day when I heard 
a loud commotion on a cliff above us. 

“Bueno! Iguana grande,”’ he said. 

A gray-black streak sped up the sheer 
cliff as if it were running full tilt on 
level ground. It was big, all right; it 
seemed huge. In response to my ques- 
tions, my host told me that he’d often 
hunted iguana with a rifle or a shotgun, 
that they were good game, Sometimes 
grew four feet long, and were delicious 
eating. In Veracruz and Acapulco igua- 
na meat is sold in the markets, he told 
me, and the skins are prized for shoes 
and purses. My interest quickened. 

Shortly after that I had a good look 
at a big buck iguana that moved into 
our roof. He seemed to be as heavy as 
a big rabbit and, on short distances, 
twice as fast. His body was gun-metal 
black with a yellowish underbelly, and 
his skin had quite a distinctive geo- 
metric pattern on it. A few days later 
José Larenas suggested I take one of 
his .22 rifles and go with him on an 
iguana hunt. I accepted eagerly. 

We hiked across a couple of miles of 
cactus and mescal-covered country to 
a deep canyon that split the plain. José 
explained that iguanas love to hide and 
Sun themselves in the cracks and fis- 
Sures of the canyon. They also like 
the lush growth and the water at the 
bottom of the canyon, since many birds 
live there. 

José saw the first two iguanas. He 
put the second one down with a fast 
shot to the head. I picked it up gingerly 
when it stopped kicking. It was about 
two feet from nose to tail, and about 
the ugliest North American game ani- 
mal I ever saw. It hefted about the 
Same as a good rabbit, and had hooked 
claws and sharp teeth that looked much 
like those of a wildcat. 

I drifted up the canyon ahead of José, 





who had turned his attention to some 
doves that had alighted in near-by 
trees. It was hard going. Thorn bushes 
plucked at my jeans, and I got stabbed 
in the thigh with mescal and maguey 
cactus. In a little while I looked up 
into a tree about fifty yards away. I 
thought I h&d heard a bird rustling the 
dry branches, and was hoping that José 
had put the doves up my way. But all 
I could make out was a dead branch 
lying in a crotch of the tree. I took a 
step forward. The ‘dead’ branch 
moved, and I saw that it had a big, 
ugly head. An iguana! 

I brought up my .22 rifle and sighted | 
on the head. That was as far as I got. 
The iguana just fell out of the tree, but | 
when it hit the dusty ground it ran like | 
a scared rabbit. I chuckled to myself, 
thinking what a stupid animal the igua- 
na must be. So clumsy it just fell out 
of the tree. José’s gun cracked below 
me, and I saw a dove drift down in a 
puff of feathers. I was still grinning 
about the iguana when José came up. 
I told him about the big lizard falling 
out of the tree when it saw me put up 
my gun. 

“Caramba, hombre,” he laughed, a 
patient look coming over his brown 
features. “Iguanas always fall out of 
trees. They are very smart. It does | 
not hurt them, and is the quickest way 
down. No?” 

No? Yes! A guy needs to know a 
few things like that to give him the 
right perspective. Well, I don’t need to 
have a house fall on me. An iguana is | 
enough. The next half hour showed me 
that iguanas are very smart indeed. A | 
falling pebble was enough to start a/ 
quick rustle in the crannies above us. 
I began to get the idea, and to piece 
things together as I would when hunt- 
ing deer. 








remembered the habits of the igu- 
I anas in our house. They fed in early | 
morning. Then, when the sun was high, 
they crawled out on the scorching tiles, | 
and baked. Being cold-blooded animals, | 
they liked the heat of the day. They | 
didn’t move then. So, out here on the 
plain, the iguanas would be soaking up 
the blazing rays on big rocks, or on 
the rugged ledges above us, close to 
boulders or cracks into which they 
could dive in the event of: danger. 

José’s eyes were alert to them. He} 
pointed out a big iguana about thirty 
yards away. I couldn’t distinguish it 
from the rock ledge upon which it 
rested. José put his hand on my arm | 
for silence, and as quick as a boxer’s 
feint he whipped up his rifle and pulled 
the trigger. There was a scramble on 
the ledge, and I saw the big lizard 
thrashing around. Suddenly it tumbled 
over the ledge. It caught its front feet 
about two feet down the cliff and hung 
there. I thought José would shoot 
again, but he started to walk forward. 

“Better put another shot into it, 
José,” I suggested. 

“He’s dead,” he said. 

I didn’t think so. The animal was | 
hanging to the perpendicular, almost 
smooth face of the rock, and I didn’t 
think anything dead could possibly | 
hang on so tenaciously. I followed 
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Canoes 


All popular models, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 





Rowboats 
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prices. 
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José up the cliff. The iguana hung per- 
fectly still, but I expected it to spurt up 
the cliff any minute. José looked at the 
animal, leaned his rifle against a thorn 
bush, and picked up a rock. He pegged 
the stone at the cliff, but the iguana 
didn’t move. He tossed another one 
which dislodged the animal’s front legs. 
Then it came down and hg the ground 
with a dull plop. 


osé picked it up, and examined the 
J bullet hole in the head. Then, for my 
benefit, he took the lizard by the head, 
placed it on the smooth, vertical sur- 
face, and removed his hand. The ani- 
mal clung to the wall as if it were alive. 
José grinned. 

“Killing an iguana is but half the 
hunting,’’ he said. ‘‘Notice their claws. 
They’re sharp and hooked like those of 
a hawk. When a weight is put upon 
them they are so arranged that they 


| cling. Mary times I’ve wasted half a 


box of shells shooting a dead iguana 
down from the face of a cliff or a tree. 
They hang like glue.” 

I looked closely at the backward- 
curving claws. They were  needle- 
pointed, about the size of those of a 
bobcat, four front and one _ inclined 
back, and were custom-designed for the 
flashing climb I’d seen many iguanas 
make up the rocky clefts. 


“He’s quite a gluefoot,’’ I said to 


| José. 





“You can have all I 
“If I take them home, 
want a pair of shoes 


He grinned. 
shoot,” he said. 
my wife will 
made.” 

I thanked him for the offer, but I 
told him I'd like to get my own iguanas. 
I suggested going on up the canyon. 
José demurred. It was the hour of 
siesta, and he wanted to nap. So say- 
ing, he leaned his back comfortably 
against the cliff face and tilted his som- 
brero over his eyes. I smiled and 
walked slowly up the canyon. 

The sun was beating up the pulse in 
my forehead, and my lips were dry and 
dusty when I came around a sharp 
turn. It looked like a good spot for 
iguanas. The rocks jutted into the 
glaring light. There wasn’t a leaf of 
shade. I sat on a big rock and ex- 
amined the face of the cliff ahead of 
me. 

It seemed logical to sit there and 
scan each ledge until I was sure there 
wasn’t a big lizard sunning itself in 
front of my eyes. After twenty min- 
utes, this close scrutiny paid off. Ona 


| ledge about fifty feet away I saw the 


form of a head facing toward the sun. 
I watched it until it moved slightly. 
Then I worked my rifle up to my shoul- 
der and slowly drew a bead on the head. 

Just as I had the squeeze almost 
completed the lizard reared up and 
twisted quickly. I waited a fraction of 
a second for it to turn back. I was too 
late. The animal zoomed up the sheer 
rock like a skyrocket. When it was 
near the summit I leveled on a running 
shot and fired. The iguana rolled back- 
ward and tumbled to the ledge on which 
it had been resting. It thrashed around 


| like a miniature alligator, then fell the 


rest of the way and hit the ground with 
a thud. 
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Walking up to it gingerly, I saw a 
puncture just behind the head where 
the shot had broken the spine. Even 
then I was leery about picking the 
thing up, so first I banged it on the 
head with a rock, to make sure it was 
done for. Frankly, I’m no more cagy 
about walking up to a grizzly or a 
moose I’ve put down than I was about 
approaching that iguana. 

I edged farther into the canyon. I 
saw two more iguanas, but they saw 
me first, and my snapshooting wasn’t 
good enough to take them. A brace of 
doves flitted by on the still air. They 
settled in a tree well out of range. I 
glanced up the rocky wall, searched its 
projecting ledges, and looked carefully 
in the branches of all the surrounding 
trees. 

I was about to get up and move along 
when I noticed, about sixty yards away, 
what looked like a deep, black fissure in 
a volcanic boulder. It was in the form 
of an iguana. There was a pile of boul- 
ders near by into which an iguana 
could quickly disappear. I leveled the 
gunsights on the form and squeezed off. 
A big lizard toppled off the rock and 
made for the boulders. It ran into a 
dark cranny. It looked to be almost 
three feet long—the biggest I’d seen 
that day. I moved quietly to the rocks, 
hoping to see its dead body. 


s I circled the pile I spotted what 
looked like a dead twig sticking out 
between two boulders. Suddenly the 
twig twitched. It was the tail of an 
iguana. I sneaked up to it, and grabbed. 
The tail gave a terrific tug, surprising- 
ly strong and abrupt for what I hoped 
was a badly wounded iguana. Or could 
this be another one—unharmed? My 
belly did a flip at the thought. I was 
holding 6nto a big hunk of tail, and by 
the sound of the scratching of claws 
among the rocks it was clear that its 
owner was no baby. Since my rifle was 
useless I dropped it to the ground and 
gave the tail a big yank with both my 
hands. The lizard dragged out about 
six inches, then dug in with all four 
feet. I was about to yank again when 
my eyes caught sight of a big grayish 
head turned back, jaws wide open, look- 
ing right into my face. I felt as if an 
icicle had been rammed into me. 

I looked over the rest of that ugly 
body and realized there was no blood on 
it. It wasn’t my wounded iguana! 
This one was fresh as a daisy, but very, 
very angry. “I'll give a good yank, flip 
it over my shoulder, and bang its head 
on a rock.” That’s what I thought. 

Suddenly the lizard released his glue- 
like hold on the rock. My foot slipped 
and I fell back hard on my butt, still 
holding the iguana by the tail. It 
twisted like a wildcat, its open jaws 
coming within inches of my face. I 
pushed myself to my feet as the ani- 
mal’s claws raked my arm, and with a 
desperate twist I swung it against the 
big boulder. It kicked savagely. I 
swung again and again. Then I realized 
that it was either stunned or dead. I 
dropped it. It was a real beauty. 

I rested for a minute, then picked up 
the iguana I'd shot earlier in the day 
and the one I’d wrestled and started 
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past the rock pile. Suddenly I noticed 
something twitching between the boul- 
ders—the iguana I’d shot only a little 
while before. It was dead. When the 
nerve twitching stopped I picked it up 
and started proudly down the canyon 
with my three ugly trophies. 

José roused himself at my footsteps. 
I nonchalantly dangled the three lizards 
in front of him. He whistled. 

“You got two big ones,’’ he exclaimed. 
“Not many that big around here. Let 
me look at the skins.” 

He examined them closely, and re- 
peatedly turned over the one I’d caught 
by the tail. 

“Where did you shoot this?”’ he asked. 

“Oh,” I said, kind of offhand, “I just 
stalked him, and got him with my 
hands.” 

José’s eyes opened wide. But he 
looked again for a bullet hole. ‘You 
must be very quick, Miguel,” he allowed. 
“You hunt him maybe the same way 
you hunt grizzly bears. No?” 

There didn’t seem to be any answer 
to that one. 

I had some misgivings when I took 
the lizards home. José said to be sure 
to salt and sun-cure the skins, and left 
definite instructions with my wife on the 
correct Mexican manner of cooking 
iguana fillets. 

José was barely out of the house 
when Thelma turned to me and said, 
“Don’t you dare bring that filthy rep- 
tile meat into this house. I'll throw 
out the pots and pans if you put any of 
it in them.” 

Frankly I felt somewhat the same, 
but after a while I went outdoors, 
picked up the big iguanas, and began to 
skin them. As I worked I was sur- 
prised to see how clean they were. The 





skin was tough as leather, but the flesh 
looked and felt exactly like spring 
chicken. And there was no odor from 
the critter’s innards. 

The meat, when cleaned, was firm 
and fresh-looking and had little lines 
and patches of golden fat on it. I was 
getting up my nerve to eat it. I de- 
cided to put it in the icebox and ask the 
gardener’s wife to cook some for me in 
exchange for the rest of the meat. 

Next day my wife noticed the fillets 
and asked where the rabbit had come 
from. I told her that while she was out 
shopping one of our friends had been 
hunting and had brought us a couple of 
rabbits. ‘How nice!” she said, ‘““Would 
you like it deep-fried for supper? I 
just feel like some wild rabbit.” 

I nodded, pretending to be preoccu- 
pied with my writing. 

That night we had one of the most 
delicious dinners my wife has ever pre- | 
pared. She served the fillets covered | 
with fresh pineapple, had baked pota- 
toes, fried rice, and avocado pear salad. 
The meat was wonderful—as tender as | 
plump young chicken. My wife nesiaued 
her approval. 

“Lovely rabbit,”’ she smiled. 

I’m afraid I was a little rude. Some- 
thing caught in my throat, and I} 
sneezed. Thelma eyed me suspiciously. | 

“Where did you bury those iguanas?” 
she asked abruptly. I fumbled. She| 
started to laugh. ‘“You—well, you dar- | 
ling damn fool. I might have known it. 
But they were good. When are you 
having my shoes made up out of the 
skins ?” 

I shot iguanas again and found them 
well worthy of being called game. I 
suggest you try it sometime. 
find it great sport. 








THE END 








Fitting Spray Rails 


Question: I want to put spray rails on my 
boat, but I don’t know the proper place to 
fasten them. How far up from the waterline 
should they go?—Bruce H. Rambo, Pa. 


Answer: 
2 in. above the waterline at the stern. 
move them up about | in. in the after two thirds 
of the boat’s length. Then sweep them up until 
their forward ends are about 8 in. down from 
the stemhead. The trick is to have the rails 
look true, and have no humps or hard spots, 
when seen from a distance. It might help, be- 
fore you actually start applying the rails, to 
mark off the upsweep pattern by using a long 
batten and some chalk.—J.A.E. 


Start the aft ends of the spray rails 
Gradually 


Adjusting Spark Plugs 


Question: Under what circumstances is it ad- 
visable to run an outboard motor with “‘hot’’ or 
“cold”? spark plugs?—P. J. Peterka, Wash. 


Answer: Spark plugs specified for a particu- 
lar make of outboard are intended for average 
Tunning conditions. If you operate your motor 
continuously at slow speeds, or perhaps use it 


in very cold water, it may be desirable to use | 
a hotter-type plug. But if your motor has to | 
push an oversize hull, or you run long periods 
at full throttle, a colder plug may be advisable. 
Shifts from one to the other should be gov- 
erned by the conditions under which the motor 
is called on to perform.—J.A.E. 


Keep It in the Water 


Question: Is there anything I can do to stop 
leakage in a strip-built boat? Would a com- 
pound or filler do the trick? —W. V. Callaway, 
Tex. 


Answer: The best guarantee against leakage 
in strip-built boats is to keep them in the water 
—especially in warm climates such as yours. 
Any compound forced into an open seam might 
plug a leak temporarily, but the substance un- 
doubtedly would be forced out after the boat 
was returned to the water and the wood swelled. 
It might help to keep the boat painted some 
light color, white preferably.—J.A.E. 


Speed in Double-Enders 


Question: Could you suggest a suitable motor 
that will push my double-prowed lifeboat at 
somewhere between 10 to 15 miles an hour?— 
A. D. White, Ontario, Canada. 


Double-ended hulls are fine boats, 
Though 


Answer: 
but they just aren’t meant for speed. 
they'll drive easily up to a certain point 


You'll, 


| 


I think | 


you'll have to settle for something less than 10! 


to 15 miles. It’s hardly practical to get them 
much beyond 8 to 10 miles under ideal condi- 
tions of reasonably still water. For efficiency of 
operation and maximum practical speed, I'd 
suggest you consider an engine that gives a 
rather low number of revolutions—one that will 
swing a fair-sized propeller.—J.A.E. 





more FISHING 
less FUSSING 


Trouble-free outboard oper- 
ation means more fishing 
and fun—and that’s what 
you get with Gulfpride 
Marine Outboard. Refined 
by Gulf’s Alchlor Process, 
and free from additives, 
Gulfpride Marine Outboard 
gives remarkable freedom 
from fouled plugs and stuck 
rings, even under prolonged 
trolling at low speeds. 





OUTBOARD GEAR LUBRICANTS 
Complete your assur- 
ance of fine outboard 
performance by protect- 
ing underwater gears 
against rust and wear 
with Gulf quality gear 
lubricants. Available in 


grease type and hypoid 
type to meet all man- 
ufacturers’ 
dations. 


recommen- 










Ask for Gulf Outboard Products 
at Gulf Marine and Automotive Dealers 






STAINLESS STEEL, 

IMPROVED boat designs! Assure better per- 
formance with oafs or motors up to 33 h. p. Safe, 
durable, lightweight. Choice of sizes. Low prices. 


GUE LYE, STAR METAL 


BOAT COMPANY 
Dept. C-7, Goshen, Ind. 






METAL BOATS 


away you go! 


Slide a CREE COACH onto 
your own pick-up truck... 
bolt, and away you go to 
fish, hunt or visit. Pro- 
vides eating, sleeping, 
living quarters for 3 
large adults. Has electric 
lights, bottle Gas cook- 
ing, cupboards, storage 
closets, everything you 
need in one compact unit. 
LIBERAL TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED. 
COACH mounted on your pick-up at no charge. 
Or, write for FREE illustrated literature. 


CREE COACHES 


MARCELLUS, MICHIGAN 
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WHEN TO START TRAINING A PUP 


f all the questions dog owners ask, 
() the one put to me most frequently 

is, ‘‘At what age should I start 
training my pup?” The answer I usually 
give is, ‘As early in the pup’s life as pos- 
sible,’ which means about the fourth or 
fifth month, but that needs a little ex- 
plaining. Actually, a more specific an- 
swer depends largely on what the owner 
has in mind when he speaks of training. 
There’s basic training and advanced 
training, and the proper time when each 
should be undertaken necessarily must 
be determined by the dog’s ability to 
respond—his intellectual capacity, in 
other words. 

Some idea of what to aim for in figur- 
ing out training schedules for pups can 
be found in the accepted field-trial rules 
and practices. In what are known as the 
Puppy Stakes, which are for dogs under 
1 year old, no birds are liberated on the 
course, and no bird work is expected of 
the entrants. In fact, it’s rare for birds 
to be liberated in the Derby Stakes, 
which include dogs that are under 2 
years old. Dogs in that category are 
judged pretty much on the same basis 
as those in the Puppy Stakes so far as 
range and ground coverage are con- 
cerned, and no consideration is given to 
actual bird work. The tip-off in this is 
that ordinarily advanced training isn’t 
started until a dog is at least 1 year old. 
But basic training is something else 
again. 

I've often felt that many amateurs 
who take on the training of their dogs 
frequently expect, and sometimes de- 
mand, far too much entirely too soon. 
They force advanced training on dogs 
that haven't had enough basic training, 
and that are too immature mentally to 
cope with involved problems. What, 
then, can one use as a guide to a dog’s 
capacity for education ? 


7 ou won't go far wrong in figuring the 
timing of your dog’s mental develop- 
ment and capacity to absorb instruction 
if you compare it with that of a human 
being approximately in the ratio of one 
month to one year. When a pup is be- 
tween 6 and 12 months old, educational- 
ly he should be going through kinder- 
garten and grammar school. After that 
he’s ready for high school and later, per- 
haps, for college. From this rough yard- 
stick, it’s easy to see how unreasonable 
it is to expect a pup a year old or less to 
learn the equivalent of mathematics and 
chemistry. He'll be doing all right if he’s 
mastered his three R’s by that time. 
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Basic training for dogs can be likened 
to kindergarten for children. It culti- 
vates the normal aptitudes and prepares 
the mind and the emotions for bigger 
things to come. In dogs, this type of 
training should begin around the fourth 
and fifth months. 


he two main commands to get start- 

ed at this time are the positive and 
negative. It’s been my experience that 
dogs react more quickly and more read- 
ily to the sibilant, or hissing, sounds 
than to most others. Words with s, sh, 
z, and zh in them are good to use in giv- 
ing positive commands. They encourage 
the dog to do what you want him to do, 
and to keep on doing it until you stop 
him. Dogs will respond to the word 
“sick” the first time they hear it. You'll 
find similar sounds, spoken as com- 
mands, useful in getting your dogs to 
range or work out from you. 

The standard command for stopping a 
dog in action is “whoa,” but I’ve found 
the harsher “ack” or “hah” more effec- 
tive in giving negative orders. Likewise, 
“nix” or ‘‘nah”’ produce quicker compli- 
ance than just plain ‘‘no.” 

Some trainers prefer to use whistles 
in giving comman Is—one sharp blast as 
a negative, a rolling note to keep on go- 
ing, and two sharp notes asa recall. I’ve 
no objection to whistles, but it seems to 
me that the majority of whistlers never 
seem to know when to stop. And any 
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sound that is repeated too often, whether 
a whistle or a word, invariably produces 
such a state of confusion in a dog that 
effective compliance is impossible. 

You can start teaching your dog these 
simple affirmative and negative com- 
mands around the feed pan. Set the pan 
on the floor in front of the pup. Hold 
him or restrain him with a hand motion 
as you repeat the negative command 
you've selected. Then release him with 
an affirmative command. Let him eat. 
Repeat this several times, and as the dog 
starts to catch on give him an encour- 
aging pat on the side or the withers. 

It is often necessary, especially in the 
early stages, to repeat a command many 
times before it becomes effective and the 
desired results are obtained. It is just as 
important never to give a command un- 
less you're in a position to enforce obedi- 
ence to it. Obedience must be insisted 
upon until the time comes when the dog 
complies with the command automati- 
cally. If you force obedience twice but 
not the third time, the likelihood is you'll 
set up doubts in your dog’s mind about 
just how far he must go in respecting 
your orders. 

For the same reason, avoid using any 
command that the dog previously has 
learned to disobey. The command ‘‘come 
here” is a good example. Those words 
often are used when a pup is romping 
about the house or yard. You speak 
them, repeat them, shout them, but the 
pup ignores you and continues on his 











“Why don’t you go on another hunt? I'm sick of looking at the same old faces’ 
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merry way. He’s so cute you let him get 
away with it. Soon the command means 
nothing to him; he can disobey it and 
nothing unpleasant happens to him. If 
this applies in your case, don’t use “come 
here” when you start seriously to train 
your dog. Use a different command, or 
give the old command a new twist— 
something like “‘hi here.”’ 

Much of this early, basic training 
should center around preventing bad 
habits from becoming established. There 
are many things that seem harmless and 
funny when a pup does them that can 
become mighty disagreeable when pro- 
jected into misbehavior later in life. It’s 
laughable to see a tiny pup grab a 
trouser leg and shake it, chase birds out 
of the yard, or get himself all wrapped 
up in an old towel he starts to tussle 
with. But if these funny tricks are en- 
couraged they easily can develop into 
not-so-funny tricks like nipping the legs 
of guests, chasing automobiles, and 
romping off with your freshly laundered 
shirt. It’s best to put a quick end to 
these potentially bad habits. Train your 
pup to behave, and train him to obey 
just as soon as you can. 

Sound basic obedience training, once 
called ‘‘yard training,’’ should begin dur- 
ing the seventh and twelfth months. 
This training consists largely of coming 
on command, heeling on and off the 
leash, sitting and dropping, and staying 
put until called off. 

Today, fortunately, clubs that conduct 
obedience courses in dog training are lo- 
cated within reach of most dog owners. 
In many cases provision is made for the 
owner himself to put his dog through the 
classes under the supervision of a skilled 
trainer. It’s a job worth undertaking. 
If there are no such clubs within com- 
fortable traveling distance of your home, 
I strongly suggest that you consult any 
one of several good, inexpensive books 
on the subject. 

After he’s 7 months old give your dog 
as much of this basic obedience training 
as you have time for, but don’t make the 
exercises so long that they tire the dog. 
Take it easy, At first your dog may ap- 
pear depressed when you start ordering 
him about, especially if you're positive 
with him. That’s natural. After all, up 
to then you’ve let him gallop freely, 
come and go as he liked. Now you're 
dictating to him. His reaction very like- 
ly will be similar to that of your young 
son when you call him in from the ball 
game across the street. But the pup 
will soon get over it. 


. whether early or late, 
should be firm but not harsh. Stick 
to one exercise, one command, until the 
dog definitely understands what he’s 
expected to do. It’s far better to divide 
up the training into numerous short 
periods than a few long ones. Don’t lose 
your temper. If the dog doesn’t do the 
exercise correctly after several tries, 
rest him a little while, and then try 
again. Swearing at him or using un- 
related gestures will confuse him. Stick 
quietly to the same exercise, and even- 
tually your dog will get it. 

It’s my personal opinion that no pup- 
py is ever really trained—at least in the 
true sense of that word. He may be 














Gee, boss, | think you’re swell... 


You’re always a hero in your dog’s eyes. Surely his love 


and devotion 


deserve the safe, sure protection of Sergeant’s Dog Care Products. 
There’s one for nearly every need! Fleas, for instance, are killed fast 
when you bathe your dog with SKIP-FLEA Soap. And SKIP-FLEA 


Powder used regularly between baths keeps fleas away. 


Both are 


easy and safe to use. Like the products for ear troubles, worms, skin 


irritation, 


Sergeants dog care products 


ticks! 


All veterinarian-tested. 
FREE: A valuable manual of expert advice on dog feeding, 
training, care — Sergeant’s Dog Book. At drug or pet 
counters, or write Sergeant’s, Dept. S-13, Richmond 20, Va. 


Relied on for 77 years. 
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DOG TAGS| 


THICK ALUMINUM 
35c each 
3 for $1.00 


FREE PRICE L/ST _| 
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Silent Dog Whistle $1.50 
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OWEN SPECIALTY CO. 
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HUNTERS! 
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SEMI. SILENT .....$20.00 SQUIRREL . -$15.00 
RABBIT ‘ SSG.GG FOR ....cccce $25.00 
COON DOG FIELD TRIAL PROSPECTS 

AYS TRIA 
Write for liter Pic ciekalaiae terms of sale 

J. N. RYAN KENNEL 

MURRAY KENTUCKY 





DOG TRAINING MADE EASY 









NOP... 


Get excellent results with any sporting dog...save 
hundreds in training fees! SNIF works because it 
is the true scent of live birds... from glands of 
wild ducks or pheasants...developed by a lead- 
ing dog trainer. Kit includes training dummy — 
tube of SNIF—professional trainer's whistle—and 
training program — $4.95. Extra tubes of SNIF 
$2.75 each. Shipped postpaid. Mai! coupon today, 
Money-back guarantee. 








Norm Thompson SEND go, 

Field and Stream Outfitter CATALOR FREE 

5095-Z S.W. Barnes Rd., Portland 5, Ore. 

SEND —_ NiF TRAINING KITS 

Send___ Tubes of [ Duck Pheasant SNIF, 
Money Order [((] Check enclosed 

| Name 
Address 
City OO SS 
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Every Dog Has its Day- 
Every Day- with 





& SONS—1952 


BOX 79, LANCASTER, PA. CIRCLEVILLE, 0. 
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EP »O Off 
Furniture, Rugs, etc. 

Protec ‘ts anything you want your 
dog to let alone. Shake on a little 
Powder Chaperone—you can't smell 
it; dogs avoid it. Easy way to train. 
Use on slippers, drapes, etc., to stop 
puppy damage. Harmless to every- 
thing in the home. Keeps male dogs 
away from females in season. 

Send No Money —Order POWDER 
CHAPERONE C.0.D. $1 plus post- 
age (or send $1 bill at our risk and we'll 
pay postage. Money-Back Guarantee. 

KITTY CHAPERONE— Prevents cats from clawing and 

ruining expensive chairs, drapes, rugs, ete. Keeps them 

off anything you want to protect. Shaker Pkg. $1. 
LIQUID CHAPERONE—keeps dogs, cats, other animals 


away from evergreens, flower beds, vegetable gardens, gar- 
bage cans, etc. Harmless to you, your pets and your plants 
Economical—just spray on; won't wash off, 8-oz. $1; 3 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 216, S. Sudbury, Mass, 
Stores: Write for Special Offer. 


ATLAS 


SECTIONAL KENNEL FENCE 


. with h Permonence built ir a) 








WRITE FOR CATALOG K-50 


ATLAS FENCE COMPANY 





VENANGO & CEDAR STS. @ PHILA. 34, PA 


CLEAN HOUSE INSECT TRAP 











The quick. easy, sanitary pest exter- 
minator. 60 days FREE TRIAL. Keeps 
home, buildi r { clean from 





° 
all roaches, every size and variety. and 
ants and other crawling pests as noth- 





© ing else can, and for years. No POI- 
SON. Automatic. Saves money, labor 
and HEALTH. Supplies fishbait my 
by the hundreds. Needed in \\\ \\\\" YY 
every home and most buildings. lf 
If you have a home or your \ Y 
health has value, give it a try Zs 
Even though you think your = — 
home is clean you will get asur- = = 
prise. Others have. Price, only = = 
$6 Special offer $4 each. Four Z ~ 
postpaid 2 Agents wanted “4 RS 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


BELL TRAP MFG. CO. 
1944 N. 11th St. Ft. Smith, Ark. 








METAL NAME PLATES 


Bn ee NAME al or KEY TAGS 
/STREETHAND NU 
40. each 


CITY AND STATE 
ONE NUMBER; 
Half actual size 3 for $1.00 
UANTITY PRICE—SAME STAMPING 
8for$2 - 1Sfor$3 - 25for$4 - SOfor$é 
LARGER QUANTITIES ON REQUEST 


TAGCO, DEALERS 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


developed, educated, or otherwise pre- 
pared for training. But it takes time— 
maturity—to bring a dog to a point 
where he’s ready for real, purposeful 
training. Until that maturity is reached, 
be content to let your dog master the 
elementary subjects ‘on the curriculum. 
If you do you'll save yourself the em- 
barrassment, time, and expense of hav- 
ing to do what some sportsmen I know 
find necessary—having their dogs re- 
trained every bird season. The mistake 
those men made was in rushing their 
dogs. They tried to make bird dogs out 
of mischievous, fun-loving pups. It 
can’t be done. 

Some of the training clubs offer 
courses in advanced obedience work. 
This covers such exercises as retrieving, 
directional field work, and trailing. Such 
instruction provides a good foundation 
on which to build a fine field’ dog. 

Just when is the best time to start 
actual game work depends on what 
kind of a dog you have and what game 
you’re interested in. If you hunt for 
quail or chukars in open territory, you'll 
want your dog to get out and keep on 
| going until he hits bird scent. What he 
does after that depends largely on the 
basic training he’s had. But I’m strong- 
ly against putting field restraints on a 
dog until he’s at least 15 months old. 
You can do all the yard trainings’ you 
want, but when you first take your dog 
in the field let him go. Don’t hold him. 

Of course, some hunters don’t want 
the big-going dog, and while all flush 
dogs should be enthusiastic they 
shouldn’t be wide workers since they 
must remain within gunshot range. If 
the ‘‘whoa” or negative command has 
been firmly taught, any dog can be held 
down to any desired pace. If your dog’s 
had the primary negative and affirma- 
tive commands sufficiently drilled into 
him so that responding to them has be- 
come second nature, then you'll have no 
trouble holding him to the pace you 
want, no birds flushed out of gun range, 
nor any other undesirable performances 
that might occur afield. 

And don’t think it’s sissified to train 
your dog to be a good home companion. 


ORGANIZE 


better fishing and hunting for all, 
sportsmen must work together. If 
in your com- 
You'll 


ik promote conservation and ensure 





you don't have a club 
munity, why not organize one? 

find many who are eager to join. 
| As a service to its readers OUTDOOR 
| LIFE offers a special handbook, How to 


_| Form a Sportsmen’s Club. This authori- 


tative and informative guide was pre- 
pared by Frank J. Valgenti, attorney, 
sportsman, and chairman of the Fish 
and Game Council of the State of New 
| Jersey. It tells you all you need to 


| 








To become properly housebroken should 
be one of the first achievements of any 
good sporting dog. With the exception 
of hounds maintained in certain sections 
of the country, most dogs are kept out- 
doors exclusively only during the lim- 
ited hunting season. The rest of the time 
they’re at home with their owners, and 
it’s a wanton loss of their companion- 
ship to relegate them to life in a cabin 
or box. It’s surprising how many own- 
ers ask me whether housebreaking less- 
ens a dog’s hunting ability. The answer 
is an emphatic “‘no.” 

Frank of Sunnylawn. a pointer that 
broke the world record for amateur 
wins, was as much a part of Charlie 
Farrer’s home as he was proficient in 
the field. Mississippi Zev, winner of 
both the professional and amateur na- 
tional quail championship stakes, was 
80 percent house pet and 20 percent 
field dog. His owner was proud to have 
him win two national stakes, but he was 
even prouder to have him as part of the 
family. 

Two of the greatest hounds I’ve ever 
seen work on wolves and big cats shared 
the beds with their owner. And I must 
say that I was flattered when Red Joe 
once left his owner’s bed and crawled 
in with me. He was a softie? Not so’s 
you'd notice it. He held a grizzly at bay 
singlehandedly for five hours until the 
resi of the pack and the hunters came 
up to relieve him. 

So don’t worry about making a pet of 
your hunting dog. If he’s got the right 
breeding and you give him the proper 
training he’ll be able to lick the sirup 
off your pancake plate in the morning, 
point quail for you in the afternoon, 
and maybe tree a coon by moonlight. 

Often dogs turned out by professional 
trainers are top grade because they re- 
spond with mechanical perfection. That 
usually can’t be said of dogs owned and 
trained by amateurs. But the amateur 
owner and trainer can get much more 
out of his dog than any professional 
can. He can get companionship and 
personal understanding if he’ll only give 
the dog a chance to live with him and 
learn to love him.—McDowell Lyon. 


For Better Fishing and Hunting 


A SPORTSMEN’S CLUB! 


know to get the organization started 
and keep it going—how to prepare a 
certificate of incorporation, draw up 4 
constitution and by-laws, and plan pro- 
grams of activities for the various com- 
mittees. 

How to Form a Sportsmen’s Club is 
made available to all interested groups 
or individuals at a cost of only 10 cents 
to cover handling and mailing. To ob- 
tain a copy, simply write to Sports- 
men’s Service: OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., and 
enclose 10 cents in stamps or coin. 
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a Does Yur DOG COME 
ny 
~ WHEN CALLED 
ns 
it- SIT AND STAY ON COMMAND? 
If not, he POSITIVELY WILL, and in ONLY A FEW DAYS, 
m- if you follow the NEW, SIMPLE, SHORT-CUT procedure 
given in the booklet ‘‘TRAINING YOUR DOG TO COME 
me WHEN CALLED.’’ Results UNBELIEVABLE! Order TODAY 
—NOW. Only $1.00. Send money with order 
nd GEO. K. WILTON, Box 315-5, Montclair, N. J. 
yn- | 
oin 
n- STRAIGHT | 
ss- COONERS 
Combination Tree 
ver Hounds Bird- 
dogs. High-Class Fox-Hounds. Rabbit dogs 
and Beagles a Specialty. Prices reasonable 
nat Free literature and Pictures. TRIAL ALLOWED. 
2ur RACCOON MOUNTAIN KENNELS 
Q Dures Thomas, Ow 
rlie Box 268 ALBERTVILLE, ALABAMA 
in aaa: 
“a BEAGLE HOUND PUPS 
na- 
vas HOUSE-TRAINED 
; The most beautiful specimens a kennel can possibly offer 
ent All pups are registered, guaranteed hunters, inoculated 
against distemper, guaranteed healthy, and come from 
ave the finest show and hunting stock in the breeding field 
today. One of our HOUSE TRAINED Beagle pups would 
Vas make an excellent gift or worthy companion, Will ship 
“ c.O.D. if desired, Safe delivery sum anteed. Ages 2 to 
the 3le mos. Males or Females— $50 
SAND LAKE KENNELS 
Stone Lake, Wisconsin 
ver = 
red 
ust Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 
Joe | CUPID CHASER 
rled t to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season 
’ i Harmless, Simple, Successful, Wash off: before 
SOS mating. Satisfaction or money refunded. No 
bav f red tape. Ask your dealer, or send $1.00 for 
ay bottle, postpaid 
the Pierpont Products Company, Dept, 11, 
ume ’ 312 Stuart St. Boston 16, Massachusetts 
t of 
| 
ght | ATTENTION! NOW TRAINING 
yper y SHOOTING DOGS AND AMATEUR DOGS! 
rup § Want all breeds of pointing dogs. also re- | 
‘ ; trievers. Will take a few gun-shys. Best 
ing, ¥F training grounds in middle west. Will work 
‘ on planted game through summer months. 
20n, Have your dog ready for fall hunting! 
ght. THOMAS M. LUNSFORD 
mal f EWING . ILLINOIS 
re- ff — 
‘hat ff — ee | 
d { YG h 2 } 
> e Srophies au 
ur § , — 
oa i Medals, Plaques, Prizes EV ENTS 
= F © D0G SHOWS © FIELD TRIALS 
onal i @ FISHING & HUNTING CONTESTS 
and : Send For Free Catalog: Specify Event 
. 21209 - 3” - $2.25 
give fj Zs Loving Cups #£1210-5%4"-$3.50 
and } EDWIN W. LANE CO. 
j 32 W. Randolph St., Dept. OL2, Chicago 1, III. 
n. 
4 
| 
| 
| | OZARK’S WEIMARANERS 
: } 
ADAPTED FOR AMERICAN HUNTING 
Tested in field, and field trials. Equally good 
on feather or fur, on land or in water. Re- 
trieve tenderly to hand every dead and crip- 
ple. Puppies available. 
' 
\4 JOEL A. HATCH 
i Licking, Missouri 
4 | 
: rs ee eee 
ff FINAL DISPERSAL SALE!!!!§ | 
rtec : After 48 years breeding fine Gun-Dogs, I am quitting! 
re a i All dogs, farm and equipment for sale. Want best | 
} Kennel Biz in Canada? 70 black and yellow Labra- | 
Ap a dors, 15 Springers. Finest shooting and field-trial | 
\ stock in America, Choice pups, $50 up. Grand Brood | 
pro- } itches, many in whelp to Imp. Champions, $75 up. | 
: 4 Trained and Part- we dogs and — $150 up. 
om- Send for Catalog. All A.K.C. No Du 
AVANDALE KENNELS (REG.) ‘Est. 1904 
E. Chevrier, Prop. | 
ib is | 1-70 Cornish Ave. Winnipeg, Man., Canada | 
oups = 
ents } 
NAME AND ADDRESS TAC ON COLLARS | 
» ob- 
orts- 
253 ; : | 
vv Lapel 6 
and 3/4 mck (fer <8 
sont se THE DOG COLLAR WORKS 
1 te 15 doy debvory 
. F MAYSVILLE, GEORGIA 
f WRITE FOR CATALOG aie 
| SAF DtLivity ayo mio 
} 3/4 im vowed $1.25 SATIN ACTION CuatanTEtD Adyostoble $225 | 
e e 

















one ABCDG capsule every day. 





DOG HEALTH 


by 
a" rPATALEU 
Dr. JAMES R. KINNEY 
Dr. Kinney is glad to answer personally all 
letters from readers regarding their dogs’ 
health. It 
writing him that serious illnesses cannot be 


should be remembered when 


treated successfully by a person unable to 
examine the dog. In such instances, a local 
veterinarian should be consulted at once. 





Fussy Eater 


Question: What can I 
seems to have no interest 
and whatever I serve him, he just sniffs at it 
and eventually eats about half of what he 
should.—E. H. Watslavik, Tex. 


do for a dog that 
in. food? Whenever 


Answer: He may have been spoiled when he 
was a pup, and is being fussy. Feed him, and 
take him out, at regular intervals. If he doesn’t 
take his food in 15 or 20 minutes, remove it, 
and don’t feed him again until his next regular 
eating hour. Add beef, beef heart, liver, kidneys, 
or lamb to his diet, and give him milk and 
eggs. Try giving him 1 tbs. cod-liver oil, and 
1 vitamin ABCDG capsule daily.—J.R.K. 


Persistent Mange 


Question: My bird dog has had red mange 
for more than a year. How can I cure her?— 
Francis Hall, Ga. 


Answer: Sometimes it is difficult to correct 
a skin disorder. Have your druggist mix 1 oz. 
balsam of Peru and 1 tsp. creolin in sufficient 
alcohol to make 8 oz. Apply this solution with 
cotton to the affected parts once a day for 
several days. Ten days later bathe the animal, 
using white soap flakes or Castile soap. Repeat 
the treatment as necessary. Groom the arimal 
every day. Give her two drops of Fowler’s solu- 
tion twice daily for a week, stop for a week, 
then resume—/J. R. K. 


Lost Sense of Smell 


For two winters I’ve housed my 
pointer in a garage which I operate. Now the 
dog seems to have lost her sense of smell, and 
some people claim it's been caused by the gaso- 
line fumes from the cars. Could this be so?— 
Leo Ashcroft, Mich. 


Question: 


Answer: While it’s possible that garage odors 
could affect the dog’s sense of smell temporarily, 
I don’t believe they would cause any permanent 
injury. Let your veterinarian give the dog a 
thorough examination.—J.R.K. 


Sterile, or Spayed? 


A 4-year-old collie I bought re- 
so far as I can 
Could she be 


Question: 
cently has never been in heat, 
find out. She seems healthy. 
sterile?—W. D. Hicks, Tex. 


Answer: First, find out from her former 
owners whether the dog has been spayed. If 
not, you might ask your veterinarian about 
giving her some hormones. Add % tsp. wheat- 
germ oil to her food once a day. Include in her 
diet beef, beef heart, liver, kidneys, milk, and 
eggs.—J.R.K. 


Dog’s Teeth Chatter 


Question: My collie seems to be perfectly 
healthy but his teeth chatter a lot, especially 
when he is affectionate. What could be the 
cause of this?—Ralph H. Romans, Ky. 


Answer: It’s probably some nervous condi- 
tion that may disappear in time, but it would 
be advisable for_you to have a veterinarian ex- 
amine the deg. Meanwhile add '%4 tsp. calcium 
gluconate to his food once a day, and give him 
Include beef, 
milk, and eggs in his diet.—J.R.K. 
















Dog In The News 





Chanvion Gunther V. Meiuion 


One of the most magnificent dogs ever 
bred is Champion Gunther V. Marienlust, 
owned by Mrs. John W. Cross, Jr. of New 
York City. Gunther has been placed best 
Dachshund fifty-five times, and has won 
every major eastern specialty including 
the Dachshund Club of America’s spe- 
cialty, three times. Gunther is a real cham- 
pion himself, living up to his name, and 
has sired twenty champions. 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS ABOUT 
BETTER KNOWN BREEDS 


The literal translation of Dachshund is badger 
dog. These wonderful little dogs were not bred 
just to be one-half a dog high and two dogs long, 
but to go to ground after the badger. 

The Dachshund has the largest heartspace and 
fighting weight of any dog that can enter a badger 
hole. Its joints are so well constructed that he can 
maneuver backward as well as forward when in a 
hole. Dachshunds are a highly developed sport- 
ing breed. They were definitely bred for a par- 
ticular kind of work. 


GLOVER’S 


Imperial 


DOG MEDICINES 


Each and every Glover’s Dog Medicine is also a 
highly developed formula. Laboratory-tested rem- 
edies designed to do a particular job, help cure 
your dog, safely and quickly. The popularity and 
success of Glover’s Dog Medicines dates back to 
1876. Each one is a proven time-tested medicine 
that you can use with complete confidence and 
assurance. Kennel owners have always found it 
economical and convenient to order Glover’s Dog 
Medicines in kennel sizes. Send for price list and 
complete information. \ 


JUST OUT! Latest issue of 
“OUR DOGS” magazine. Stories, 
articles, features—all about dogs. 
Entertaining. Instructive. A must 
for every dog owner. Mail Cou- 
pon Today for your FREE COPY! 









Im pr rtal DOG MEDICINES 


GLOVER’S Dept. 347 
101 West 31st St., New York 1, N.Y. 


Rush my FREE COPY of “OUR DOGS" magazine by 


Return Mail. 


Name 








Address 


Zone State. 


City 
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Training And Breeding Of The 
“DOGGONDEST DOG” (Weimaraners) 


Specializing In 
Weimaraners, Pointers, Setters 


Training on native quail; water work year 
round. Yard training nesting months to prepare 
your dog for the field in Sept. We cater to the 
hunting public only; all dogs trained and bred 
for hunting. Room for a few pointers, setters 
of fine breeding, 8 months and older. Boardirg by 
the week, month, year. All dogs exercised daily. 
We have, at all times choice Weimaraner 
pups, bred for hunting. Order one now for a 
new hunting sensation this fall! Our oustand- 
ing stud available to approved bitches only. 
Write for pedigree Our desire is to see every 
true sportsman own a Weimaraner, we will be 
glad to make terms to suit your hunting budget. 
PINELAND KENNELS 
Members of the Weimaraner Club of America 
Jack Ahearn, Box be Wagram, North Carolina 

















xe. ‘ DOG TETHER $1. =| 


Swivel ring top. Dog cannot get tangled 
or pull out, 





Holds in soft or hard ground. 





The angle stake and flush disk will hold the 
largest dog securely. Light weight, rust re- 
sisting. Carry in car glove compartment 

handy. Ideal where local ordinances 

are against loose-running dogs. Price 


$1.25 postpd. 
with 10 ft. 


(without chain). Qs 
rust-proof chain, swivel ¢/ 





snap each end. d & 
With 20’ CHAIN $3.50. With 30° RA 
CHAIN $4.75, With 12’ NYLON TIE-OUTT for small dogs, 
cats (100 Ib, test) $2.25. Tie-Out SHOCK ABSORBER 
$1.00 extra, RESCO NAIL CLIPPERS $2.75. DOG 


BRAKES (checks car-chasing) $1.50. ELECTRIC DOG 
PROD $7.95. 


All postpaid. FREE CATALOG hundreds 
dog items 


WARNER pResucrs Somran 


_DEPT. * ee ALDWINSVILLE, WN. Y. 


AMERICAN 1 COCKERS| 


All our dogs are guaranteed to be bold and 
friendly, with a pleasing temperament. They 
make good house dogs as well as gun dogs. 





Best blood lines in the country .. . 
bred solely for the field. 
BEROL LODGE KENNELS (AKC) 


710 E. 14th Street, New York 9, N. Y. 
(Kennels in Westchester) 














~ TRAIN YOUR DOGS 





WITH THIS AMAZING NEW 
“SILENT” DOG ‘WHISTLE 


Now Available! Your DOG hears it—Your NEIGHBORS 


don’t. High frequency pitch scientifically suited to your 
dog’s hearing will bring him in even if three blocks away. 
Same type used for directing dogs on Hollywood sound 


stages. Ideal for training, hunting or calling pets without 
disturbing your neighbors. Prewar price. ONLY $1.00 
Postpaid. 


_M. G. Totten, 2-0 Young's Road, Dedham, Massachusetts 





C-1 (Above) 
C-2 (Below) 


SOLID LEATHER DOG “COLLARS 
WITH YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 


$1.00 EACH or SIX FOR $5.00 
THE Seer Aa Mg eg AND DEES 


BU 
GIVE BREED OF DOG FOR SIZE. 
PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 


CATALOG MAILED ON REQUEST 
BALLARD LEATHER CO. 


_212 N. COLLEGE ST., Dept. 0.L., CHARLOTTE. N. C._ 





SHOOTING DOGS TRAINED 


Complete job strictly guaranteed. Staunch 
on point, steady to wing and shot, back. 
Retrieve tenderly and promptly on com- 
mand and stay and hunt dead and crip- 
ples. ALSO training and boarding by 
the month 


LUCAS KENNELS 
Phone 3301 Rose Hill 


Newton, tll. 


MERRITT HOUNDS 


Best of the LOUDEST VOICED Old Time 
Foxhounds. The TRUE, real Old Time, 
tough relentiess, heroic lone-trailing, 
cold-trailing, long-eared Black and Tans 
of Pilgrim days. Best where a fox makes 
. it tough for a hound. Better for 
Coons, too. PUPPIES NOW. 


CLIFFORD H. MERRITT R.D., Nichols, N. Y. 
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| 


| to the gunner. 


} out on a good cast, 


| period will reward her for her work.—McD. L. 


| py troubles. 


| 


| much bird work during the first year of training 





Slowpoke | 


My 14-year-old cocker bitch has 


Question: 
a very good nose, quarters nicely, and retrieves 


well, and in all respects is quite a dog. I would 
like to enter her in field trials but experts tell 
me she is not fast enough, and that it’s impos- | 
sible to increase the speed of a dog in the field. 
What do you think?—V. J. Putnam, Conn. 


Answer: Increasing a dog’s speed afield is 
not impossible but it does involve a little work. 
First try to figure out why she is slow. If you 
find no clue in heredity or bodily structure, the | 
fault probably lies in her. early training. Too 


generally reduces speed and keeps the dog closer 


Work her with a fast dog over ground that 
has no birds, so that there will be nothing to 
interfere with her going. Close the session by 
trying her on birds just once. When she goes 
pause and let her get some 
distance from you. When she looks back, motion 
her onward and move toward her rapidly. Then 
she'll feel she does not have to worry about 
leaving you. 

I prefer unproductive territory for speed and 
range training. One bird at the end of each 


Beagles for Breeding 





Question: I'm interested in buying a pair of | 
beagles for breeding. Can I depend on the pedi- 
grees given me by the kennels? What type of | 





dog should I buy? At what age?—Carl A. 
Dodge, Mich. 
Answer: I'd suggest you buy two females, | 


because it’s much cheaper for the average man 
to pay fees for the top studs than to buy a male 
of comparable quality. In buying, you'd get a 
male who had not proved he could transmit de- 
sirable qualities to offspring, or you'd have to 
pay an exorbitant price for one who had proved 
it. For $20 or $25 you can get the service of a 
field-trial winner that is siring winning pups. 

I don’t think you need worry about the de- 
pendability of the pedigrees issued by any of 
the leading beagle breeders; they have their 
reputations to maintain. There are two types— 
the field-trial breeders and the bench-show 
breeders. The latter, and some of the former, 
register their dogs with the American Kennel 
Club. The others use the United Kennel Club 
and the American Field. Both field-trial and 
bench-show beagles are good in the field if you 
buy line dogs and not pack dogs; the latter are 
slower and like to run in a group. 

Buy pups from 9 months to 1 year old. Then 
you know what you are getting. Dogs that age 
are generally over distemper and the usual pup- 
They may cost more but they're 
worth it in the long run.—McD.L. 


Virtues of Shorthair 


Will you give me some dope on 
German shorthair pointers—size and weight, 
qualifications as quail dogs, attitude toward 
children, etc.? My wife is alone part of the 
time. Would the shorthair make a good house 
dog?—W. R. Pierce, Fla. 


Question: 


Answer: The German shorthair makes an 
excellent quail dog. He’s not so fast or wide- 
ranging as the field-trial type of pointer or set- 
ter, but he works his ground well and is as} 
fast as the average shooting dog. He is superior 


| to the English pointers and the setters in re- 


| 


trieving, especially in water. But he is more 
likely to run a trail than the pointer or setter. 

In size he’s about like the other pointers— 
weight, 55-70 lb., height, 23-25 in. at the shoul- 
ders. Color ranges from solid liver to liver with 
white ticks. 

The breed should make an excellent compan- 
ion for your wife and children.—McD. L. 








Redbones, Blacktans, 

Blueticks, Foxhounds, 

: Rabbithounds, Bea- 

lehounds, Bird dogs. Puppies all breeds. 
ree Literature and pictures. Triai. 
SHORT CREEK KENNELS 


BOX 464 BOAZ, ALABAMA 





COCKER SPANIEL PUPS 


HOUSE TRAINED 


Gorgeous specimens, creams, 
buffs, goldens, reds, blacks. 
AKC reg.. distemper inocc. 
guar. he althy & safe delivery. 
Finest show & hunting stock 
of pups always ready 
Will Ship cop. 

Males & fe 


Plenty 
for shipment. 
Age 2-3 mos: 
males $45 
SAND LAKE KENNELS 
Stone Lake Wisconsin 





WEIMARANER PUPPIES 


DECKER’'S 520 a half-brother of 
1951 winner of National Weimaraner Field Trial, 
sire of many hunters. Out of Grafmar’s Oriole, 
proven dam of many good field dogs. 
Puppies Shipped on five-day approval 
BOBBY BREZLER 
218 Cleveland Ave., Ph. 912R13, Waynesboro, Pa. 


Sired by 





BLACK AND TAN 


COONHOUND PUPS 


Bred for Hunters by Hunters 
Majestic, long-eared, busle-voiced, fast, cold 
trailing, natural-born, tree-barking hounds of 
Early American Fame. Typey pups sired by 
our top stud cooners and from matings within 
our hunting pack. We maintain the oldest 
and finest AKC registered “field and show 
bloodlines. Full particulars 25¢ 
MAPLE HILL FARM 

Greencastle, lad. 





Route 2 








WEIMARANERS—Stud just purchased— 
Ch. Bussard v. a Pfanghutte (import) 


c. $-449 
Holds Chamnion Ce saiaane of win “ 7 ield Trial for Austria. 
Reservations to Approved Bitches 
PUPPIES 


SIRE—Ch., Bitsu von, Basha 
Last Year’s Natl. Field Winner 
DAM.—Klarbert’s Corin, C.D, 
Lawrence 1. & Beulah Trovero 


Lar-A-Beu Kennels Farmer City, Illinois 


Trial 











CH. ROXY’S DON MICHELO 
AT STUD 
Puppies whelped April 24. 


JOHN H. STRAIN) 
Roodhouse, III. 








WEIMARANER PUPS 


ONE LITTER READY TO GO— 
From excellent blood lines and proven hunters. 
Priced reasonably. Sold to HUNTERS only. 


MR. AND MRS. C. L. HARRAH 
Phone: 2492 STELLA, NEBRASKA 














BLOODHOUNDS 


British & American Bloodlines, puppies and 
grown stock for sale; also two good man- 
trailers. AT STUD—DIVER OF BRIGHTON, 
Imported from England. 
Write, Phone or Wire: 
FRED H. ROBERTSON 
Phone 76R14 Hornby, Ontario, Canada 














Keep Dogs Away While vt gpm ts In Season 
Simply pat NIX on back and tail once a day and you can 
hunt, show or exercise your dog without danger. NIX 
hon-poisonous and harmless, Wash off before mating. $1) 00 
buys enough for full period. Ask your dealer or send $1.00 
for bottie postpaid. 

* Knock-Em-Stiff Products Co., Brockton, Mass., 





Dept.cC-7 ° 
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GENUINE 


SURGICAL CA PO \ S 


6 to 8 Week Old Started Beef Type 
Make more money with started ca- 
pons. 8 to 10 pound birds in 4 months. 
Bring premium prices up to $1.00 per 
pound. Cheaper than poults. 59°. 
fob 





Less trouble. Easy to raise. 


: Order direct from this ad. 
Pilot Grove Hatcheries 
Box 211 Pilot Grove, Mo. 








RAISE CHINCHILLAS 


The Treasure of the Andes 
, The ideal animal to raise 
for a hobby or investment. 
Clean odorless, and hardy. 


Write today for free detailed , 
literature, or visit our ranch. 


ARROWHEAD CHINCHILLA RANCH 
2151 W. Wayne St., Lima, Ohio 
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RESTOCKING 
MAKE MONEY jiisaiis for ts 


Grinstead’s Famous ANGORAS, CHINCHILLAS, 
WHITE GIANTS, NEW ZEALANDS 
(World's Most Profitable Rabbits) 
We buy ALL you raise—ALL the time! Rabbit raising is 
profitable, fascinating, outdoor work. Small capital to 
start. Delicious meat, beautiful Furs, valuable Wool. 
Deal with the LEADER— world’s largest breeder and sup- 
plier fine Purebred rabbits. 
Write today for FREE INSTRUCTIONS, 
illustrated Literature, and Prices. 


GRINSTEAD FARMS, Dept. 89, Edwardsville, il. 
FOR SALE! 


MAMMOTH BULLFROG BREEDERS 


for your wars pei and streams. 








TRADE % oil royalty. near 
new Hydromatic Oldsmobile 
Pontiac Catalina 


SOUTHLAND GAME FARM 
MISSISSIPPI 


oil field, for 
(Holiday) or 











WILD ANIMAL PETS 


Selected (Deodorized Skunks ) —$20 ea. 
Others, not selected, cheaper. 








Also Raccoons, Squirrels, Monkeys and dozens of other 
wiid & pet animals, birds & reptiles of all kinds for sale. 


CATALOGUE! Send us $1.00 for new illustrat- 
‘ é 4* ed catalogue, booklets and other 
| literature containing price lists, feeding & care infor- 


| mation, how to build cages. Refunded if you order 
—— Send for your copies today! 


—SEND TODAY— 
| TRAILS END Zoological Dept. OL, St. Stephen, S. C. 




















Raise Pheasants 






for TOP MONEY 


Big profits, large market, selling 
Pheasants to sporting organiza- 
tions for stock or as delicacies to 
better-class restaurants, hotels, etc. 
Demand exceeds supply. ory today for 
FREE data on proven method. 
GREAT CENTRAL GAME MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 
Columbus 13, Kansas 













How to Improve Your Shooting! 


Here is the most com- 
plete book of its kind 
ever published — now 
yours for only 25c! Ex- 
pert advice on mastering 
trigger control, “sight- 
ing in,” judging bullet 
“drop’’ and wind resist- 
ance, use of telescopic 
sights—and hundreds of 
other hints to improve 
your shooting. 
SHOOTING FACTS is 
; packed with everything 
you need to know about 
arms and ammunition, 





including frank discus- 
sions on merits and uses 
of all popular types of 
rifles, shotguns, revolvers, cartridges, shells and 
sights — with a wealth of valuable tables and 


illustrations. 94 pages. Se ond only 2 25c tor your copy 


today! Address Dept. OL 752. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


353 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


DOGS 


(continued from page 108) 








Arkansas Coon Hound Kennels 


Pointers and Setters, priced reasonably. Outstand- 
ing coonhound combination tree hounds. Extra nice 
started tree hound. Also, fox, wolf, deer and cat 
hounds. Outstanding rabbit hounds. Small type 
squirre! dogs. Silent trailers, good tree barkers. Also 
young hounds ready to start hunting. All trained 
hounds sold on 10 day trial. Money back guarantee. 
Write for free literature and price list. 


JOE STRATTON AND SONS 
ROGERS, ARKANSAS — 


WEIMARANER 
PUPPIES 


Bloodlines of Misty Mood and Mara de 
Fortuna, Sired by Ch.Casar Von de Sinne. 
Best hunting backgrounds. 


MRS. HELEN DUKE 
S.E. ABERDEEN Phone 3662 MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 


TESTED UP TO DOG COLLARS WITH NAME 
400 LBS. PULL PLATE FREE 
Strong Hunting-'/2"-65c, 3/,”-85c, 1”-$1 
Fancy Spotted-'/,”-75c, 3/,”-$1, 1”-$1.25 


QUALITY “NO BARK” MUZZLES—3 Adjustments 
Small-$1, Med.-$1.25, Lg.-$1.50, X-Lg.-$2 


EXTRA PRINTED NAME PLATES-40c, ea. 3 for $1 
State Color—Size—Lettering. FREE Catalogue 
Vv. DAVIs, Dept. L, MILLEDGEVILLE, Ga. 
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RAISE CHIN-CHINS 


PURE BRED, PEDIGREED, PROLIFIC 
CASH MARKETS SUPPLIED for your Produc- 


tion, Pleasant—Easy—Full or Part Time 
Learn HOW these year-round money-makers 
can produce REAL PROFITS for you! 
FREE illustrated Booklet ~ WRITE TODAY! 
ROCK HILL RANCH, SELLERSVILLE 37, PA. 


WORLD'S LARGEST BREEDER OF CHINCHILLA RABBITS 











FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 





Choice breeding stock available in natural dark 
and mutation minks, which have won top awards 
pn Past twenty years. For complete details 
wr 


PURE BRED MINK FARM BRANCHPORT, NEW YORK 
MAKE $5,000.00 yearly OUTDOORS 


Some are making many times this 
raising mink, chinchillas, fox and 
other animals. Send for FREE copy 
“Profitable Outdoor Occupations” or 
enclose dime for sample maga- 
zine covering fur farming, 
trapping, fur news. Fur Trade 
Journal, 588 Mt. Pleasant Road, 
Toronto, Canada. 


WOULD: FT H 


-It is easily possible to earn up to $400 a 
month raising Guaranteed Thoroughbred 
ANGORA AND NEW ZEALAND WHITE 
RABBITS. Good markets for Wool, Pelts, 
and Meat. WRITE TODAY for FREE IN- 
FORMATION, prices and where to sell. 


WHITE’S RABBITRY 


























DEPT. 26 





ee 


START A PAYING BUSINESS 


RAISE RABBITS 


CAVIES— HAMSTERS 
CHINCHILLAS 


Steady Income From a 


PROFITABLE INDUSTRY pyres 


Big Demand Extra Profits 
Book — firey + awl Pay Og 


Illustrated Booklet re Magazine 10c. 
ria and Cc American Smal! Stock Fa r Ma, ne 25c 
its a BOVE E AND MAGAZINE {Monthie) FOR I RAS 00 


ASSOCIATED RABBITRIES, Holmes Park 23. Mo. 








| MONKEYS are 


ALMOST HUMAN 


Easily kept and cheap. We have ait 
kinds. Also other South American ani- 
mats, birds and reptiles. Wild 
coons for restocking $4.00 
quantity a Black bears, 
opossums, wis, hawks 

skunks a pigmy skunks 
each. Coon and cat hounds. 


THOMPSON WILD ANIMAL FARM 
CLEWISTON, FLA. 


Deodorized 
$12.00 





INVEST 


CHINCHILLAS 


Profit from spare time. It's easy, inexpensive, fun to 
raise, breed GENUINE Chinchillas in your home. World's 
most valuable fur bearers, prolific breeders. Top 
graded NCBA registered stock, guaranteed to ditter. 
FREE: interesting folder, unusual pay-as-you-go plan. 


p ficres CHINCHILLA RANCH 


P.O. Box 11, Corona 68, Long Isiand, N.Y OL-6 








| 


MINK ‘25° 


All shipments made subject to 5 days 
inspection before acceptance. 
The quality of my Dark Mink is indicated 
by the fact that I have received an average 
of over $20.00 per skin for all pelts pro- 
duced during past 10 years. 
Silverblu, Breath of Spring 
Pastel & White Mink 
Sapphire and Aleutian 
Priced on request 
Book “Domestic Mink’’—$1.00 


Harry Saxton S Mink Ranch, Bemus Point,N. Y. 














BIG NORTHERN BOB-WHITE 


for 
Restocking—Food—Propagation 
All Quail sold for restocking are WILD- 
CONDITIONED in 300-ft. pens, and able 
to take care of themselves. 
THOUSANDS OF EGGS FOR SALE 
JUNE, JULY 


STARTED CHICKS FOR SALE 
JUNE, JULY, AUG. 


Instructions for care, come with each order. 


L. and M. QUAIL FARM 
1730 PICHER Teenen JOPLIN, MO. 


3643 or 4755 
CARL LOWRANCE, Owner 














NEWARK, OHIO 








IN GUARANTEED TOP QUALITY 


CHINCHILLAS 


NOT A RABBIT 


Quality Breeding Stock 
SAWYER CHINCHILLA FARM 


ESTABLISHED 1938 


711 So. East Street Bucyrus, Ohio 


PROFIT 44 


sell at three 
times price per 
pound of other poultry. Ready for sale or eating 
only 25 days after hatching. Write for FREE 
SQUAB FACTS. Profit. Start now. Plenty. Read 
up on this poultry. Satisfaction INSURED by us. 
SQUABS FOUNDATION 
Melrose 429, Massachusetts 





ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


PLANT LEGAL NATURAL FOODS 
ALSO PHEASANT AND QUAIL 


Natural Foods will bring and hold 






large numbers at your favorite 
hunting or fishing ground. Used suc- 
cessfully 56 years. Northern grown 


for northern waters, southern grown 


for the South, brackish water kinds 


f for the coast. Wild Rice, Wild Cel 
! ery and many others adapted to all eli- 
Mi, mates and waters, described in free illus 
trated book. Write, describe area, receive 


expert planting advice and book. Wm. 0. Coon, Naturalist 


GAME FOOD WURSERIES, P. 0. Box 371-8, Gshkosh, Wisconsin 
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BIG 
JIM POND CAMPS 


TROUT-TOGUE-LANDLOCK SALMON 
in the Famous Upper Dead River Region 
Good July, Fair August Fishing. 
Large pleasant log cabins at waters 
edge. Lodge and Central Dining Room. 
Wholesome home-cooked fare. Friendly 
and informal. Enjoy a real vacation; 
rest and relax in the big woods. 
Trustworthy guides. 
Reasonable rates. 
: arly reservations advisable 
For folder and reservations. 
Otho N. Record, Prop. 
Dept.Cc-3, — Maine 
(Tei. 16-5) ates 





ie i A i i i i i i ee 


Good spring fishing for trout and salmon at 


ATTEAN LAKE CAMPS 
on upper Moose River waters 
21 log cabins with baths. Main dining hall. 
Operated by same family for over forty years. 
Booklet on request: 


HOLDEN BROTHERS 


Attean Lake en Jackman, Maine 


BLACK BEAR CAM PS 


in the upper Dead River Region 

ee of the best hunting and fishing sections in the East. 

. srouse and Woodcock in season. Spring Bear hunt- 
ng tarly Fall Bear hunting from power boat on New 
etagstad Lake, the Black Bear’s home waters with ifs 200 
miles of rngged shore line hich also offers trout. pick 
erel and perch fishing at its best. Modern Log Cabins 
showers, ete, Home cooked food served in main dining 
room, Boats and canoes on outlying lakes and streams for 
Salmon and Trout Outlying camp on Alder Stream for 
hunting and fishing. Guides available. Folder on request 

JACK CODDING— Registered guide, Prop. 

STRATTO MAINE 








Open April 15 to Dec. 1s 


RECORD’S CAMPS 
Carrabassett, Maine 
GOOD TROUT FISHING... Brook, Pond and Lake fishing, 


Also Bass and Pickerel. Wonderful, quiet place tt 
your family for a vacation, Mountain climbing. Ma ain din: 
ing room—s cooked food, Clean, comfortable cab 
Ins. Friendly and informal. Reasonable rates 


RECORD’ S SPORTING CAMPS 
Mrs. Valerie Record Gou 
Carrabassett (via Kingfield) RFD. 
Telephone: 34-15 Kingfield 


CANOE TRIPS 


Seek solitude and adventure in the Quetico-Supe- 
rior wilderness. Canoe, complete camping equip- 
ment and excellent food supplies only $4.35 to 
$5.00 per person per day. Canvas and Grumman 
aiuminum canoes. For colored booklet and map, 
write to: 

BILL ROM, Mgr.—CANOE COUNTRY OUTFITTERS 

BOX 717-0, ELY, MINNESOTA 


gees CANOE TRIPS coe 


Into Superior National For- 
est and Quetico Provincial 
Park of Canada 


FISHERMEN’S HEADQUARTERS 
& CANOE OUTFITTERS 
(Complete Sporting goods store) 
ELY, MINN. 





MAINE 



































Operated by the oldest and largest 
canoe outfitters in the beautiful 
Ideal for family 
..« Huge log lodge nestled among 





border wilderness... 
virgin pines ...Courtesy and friendliness our 
watchwords...AC current.. 
sand beach.. 
ing... for rates and colored folders, write... 

BASSWOOD LODGE, 
WILDERNESS 
OUTFITTERS, INC., 


. pure water... 


American plan and housekeep- gai 


WILDERNESS OUTFITTERS INC. £4, Wenesote 
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TO GO 


with P. A. 


f Nhe hum didn’t mean honey. Large 

bear, found dead not far from Lew- 
| isburg, Pa., examined by John S. 
Shuler, game protector, showed no 
marks to indicate cause of death. Was 
near power-line pole which showed 
scars from bear’s claws. Believed that 
bear heard humming of wires, thought 
it was caused by bees, went up for hon- 
ey, was electrocuted ... Playing safe. 
Utah laws protect mountain goats. 
None .in state, no record of there ever 
having been. 

Flare, flight, fight, poachers pinched. 
Five Michigan conservation officers 
spied two men spearing trout in Little 
Manistee River. Boat was fitted with 
underwater light powered by batteries 
in boat. Earl Helms, one of officers, 
fired magnesium flare gun, million-can- 
dle-power light. One poacher fell into 
water powerless from fright. Other fled 
through water, was headed off, hit con- 
servation officer over head with flash- 
light. Was handcuffed. Warrant had 
been out for him for three years for 
similar offense. He got 50 days in jail, 
fine of $100 and costs. Other fellow got 
fined. 

Now it’s beaver burgers. Locker plant 
Prairie du Chien, Wis., advertises beaver 
steak 30 cents, beaver roast 15 cents, 
beaver burger at 30 cents a pound. Re- 
ports say it’s good, sells readily ... Fly- 
rod jackpot. Mrs. John C. Russell, Bay- 
side, Va., fishing surf with fly rod Cape 
Hatteras area, N. C., last April beached 
a 41-lb. channel bass. 


Casting skill saved boy. Royal Hu- 
mane Society, England, has awarded 
heroism medal to John Wood, angler, 
who couldn’t swim but saved 33-year-old 
Errol Mountcastle from drowning. Wood 
made a cast, hook caught in boy’s cloth- 
ing, then Wood reeled him in to shore... 
Mice and men. According to informa- 
tion sent Missouri Conservation Com- 
mission by International Union for 
Protection of Nature, noise of airplanes 
at Kuruman Airport, Union of South 
Africa, has scared away hawks and fal- 
cons that kept mouse population in 
check. Now airport has been closed to 
traffic because of enormous increase of 
mice which have gnawed away the run- 
way. 

Deer that watch clock. Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground, Md., has herd of 2,500 deer. 






FISHING 
VACATIONING 
HUNTING 























All Over the Map 


PARSONS 


During regular work hours no deer to be 
seen. But after 4:30 p.m. whistle, an- 
nouncing end of work, also on Sunday, 
deer are everywhere Champion 
mouse catcher. Leroy Korschgen, biolo- 
gist for Missouri Conservation Commis- 
sion, studied stomach of coyote recently, 
found 28 mice, most of them recently 
eaten. 


Hawkeye bow hunters. Robert Peter- 
son, Los Angeles, Calif., has bagged a 
deer with bow and arrow for eigat 
consecutive seasons. Richard Bennett, 
Stockton, got buck opening day one sea- 
son, bagged second opening day of next 
season ... Diesel deadly on deer? Michi- 
gan Conservation Department’s region- 
al office at Marquette reports belief that 
conversion from steam to Diesel loco- 
motives is increasing hazards to deer be- 
cause of less noise in operation 
Champ coyote trapper. Michigan paid 
Charles Maki of Chatham, Mich., bounty 
of $800 for 46 coyotes. Believed to be 
largest bounty ever paid one trapper at 
one time. 

Eagles protected. Bounty on_ bald 
eagles in Alaska, under which 114,291 
specimens of our national bird are esti- 
mated to have been killed, now revoked 
and birds put under protection. Origi- 
nally 50 cents, later raised to $2, bounty 
was result of claim by commercial 
salmon interests that birds feed on 
salmon. Evidence seems to prove that 
eagles prey only on salmon dead or dy- 
ing after spawning. Bald eagles now 
almost extinct over most of U. S., found 
in small numbers only in spots. 

Tennessee poaching less popular. 
Once noted for nominal fines on deer 
poachers, Tennessee now has got tough. 
First offenders get fined $50 minimum, 
30 days in pokey. Second offenders have 
it strictly tougher. Guns, autos, other 
equipment used can be _ confiscated. 
Magistrates, justices of the peace no 
longer get these cases . Expensive 
venison. Buffalo, N. Y., father and son 
got clipped for $900 for illegal posses- 
sion of two deer carcasses. 

Footless crows. Fields in Berks Coun- 
ty, Pa., recently have been well spotted 
with dead crows without feet. No mys- 
tery. North End Sportsmen’s Club of 
Reading gives gunners three shotgun 
shells for each pair of crow feet they 
bring in. Crow shooting now popular in 
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county. Gunners have fun while helping 
farmers. 

Bulging creels. During 1951 season 
Colorado creel census showed big catch 
of 14,886,954 trout. Anglers averaged 
approximately one trout per hour. 
“Resting” lakes pays off. Ontario now 
closes heavily fished lakes in Algonquin 
Park in alternate years, pairing off ad- 
jacent lakes on a one-open, one-closed 
plan. Has resulted in larger fish. 

No green lights for deer. Last Janu- 
ary heavy snows forced deer down from 


Utah mountains, brought them into Salt | 
Automobiles, dogs, killed | 


Lake City. 
average of 10 a day within city limits. 


New Game Trails 


[here still remain today sections of 

Canada and Alaska where moose, 
caribou, sheep, grizzly bear, and wolves 
have yet to learn to fear the greatest 
predator of all—man. With the recent 
military construction and development 
of great air bases and highways into 


primitive areas of the far north, regions | 


hitherto inaccessible have been opened 
up to sportsmen. 
virgin fields, practically untouched by 
hunters. 

The Alaska Highway has enabled 
hundreds of hunters to get into much 
territory where only few persons had 
hunted before. One of the many hunt- 
ing grounds thus made more accessible 
is the Prophet-Muskwa country in 
northern British Columbia, on the east 
slope of the Rocky Mountains. This 
rugged mountain country with its swift 
rivers, glittering ice fields, and limitless 
bush is the home of moose, mountain 
caribou, grizzly bears, and bighorn. Al- 
though it lies less than 100 miles from 
the new highway, it is probably less 
known than many parts of the arctic, 
owing to bad trails, lack of reliable 


Many of these are | 


maps, and the rugged character of the 


terrain. 


I became acquainted with that region 


some years ago, and, guiding sports- 
men on hunting trips every fall since 
then, have penetrated farther and far- 
ther into it. 
obtained on these trips have more than 
justified our hopes. On the first trips 
we found sheep, goats, grizzlies, cari- 


bou, and moose plentiful and fearless of | 
Later on the wolves increased | 


man. 
rapidly, and the herds of game were so 
harassed by this new menace that they 
had to seek the most rugged and inac- 
cessible places for the sake of doubtful 
safety. 

That the game has been reduced to a 
mere fraction of its former numbers 
has been very evident in recent seasons. 
However, there still is far better chance 
for hardy sportsmen to get good tro- 
phies here than in the older, overhunted 


} places. 










Some of the more notable trophies 
taken out of this region are included 
very near the top in the records of 
North American Big Game, with a few 
that probably will never be equaled on 
this continent. For instance, the 51-in. | 
Stone ram obtained by L. S. Chadwick 
of Cleveland, Ohio, in 1936. Other rams 
bagged by sportsmen in these areas | 
have had horn curls of 45, 46, and 47 | 


The exceptional trophies | 











this year in Florida. Wonderful sunny 
days for fishing, bathing, boating, 
duck shooting or just plain loafing. A 
grand time for the entire family is 
within everyone’s means in this sports- 
man’s paradise. Be your budget large 
or small, your money goes farther in 
Florida. 


Write today to the Florida Chambers of 
Commerce and the famous resorts 
listed on this page for informa- 

tion and reservations. Come | 
to Florida this Winter and 
Spring for your finest 


HUNTINGTO vacation in years! 











PANAMA CITY 





\ WELAKA 
GEORGETOWN 


WEST PALM BEACH 
BOCA GRANDE 


NAPLES N. MIAMI) BEACH 


EVERGLADES 





TRIPLE “‘B’’ FISHING LODGE 


American or European plan -Housekeeping Cottages 
completely furnished with private tile bath and kiteh 
en. New boats, Outboard Motors, Live bait, Native 
Guides with the Know how and where, A real place to 
bring the family. Located on the beautiful St. Johns 
River in the center of 


“*THE BASS CAPITAL OF THE WORLD’’ 


MR. & MRS. C. A. TRAVIS 


Spend the Winter and Spring months 








Huntington, Florida Phone, Pomona Park Ex. 2828 





BOATS—GUIDES—BAIT—TACKLE— MOTORS 
CHOICE OF ACCOMMODATIONS: AMERICAN PLAN 
WITH EXCELLENT FOOD—OR HOUSEKEEPING 
COTTAGES. COMPLETELY FURNISHED, 
WELL-EQUIPPED KITCHENS. EXCELLENT BEDS, 
double or twin: PRIVATE BATHS 


CAMP GEORGE 


ON ST. JOHNS RIVER, 
BETWEEN LITTLE AND BIG LAKE GEORGE 
IN HEART OF THE “BASS CAPITAL” 
HUNTINGTON, FLORIDA Phone: POMONA PARK 2588 
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- Largemouth Bass Where you 


cartel THE BIG ONES! 


— YOUR VACATION AT MAGNOLIA BLUFF, which 
located = the St. Johns River, famous for years as 
the finest Large me oe fishing grounds in as wth America! 
Modern HOt EKEEPING ipa ES, 
nished, with toties oer shower, reene ~d poreh, and a boat 
-per couple, $28.00 and up; also daily 
Outboard m otors g uide s, bait always available « 
reservations, phone Pomona Park, Ex. 2443, or write: 
Arthur E. Cooper, Manager 
MAGNOLIA - BLUFF 


BASS CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 
SATSUMA FLORIDA 


BOATS—MOTORS—BAITS—GUIDES 
NEW ULTRA MODERN HOUSEKEEPING COTTAGES 
PRIVATE SWIMMING POOL 


BASS CAPITAL RESORT 


ROUTE US 17. CRESCENT CITY, FLORIDA 
BOAT SERVICE TO 65 LAKES 
AND ST. JOHNS RIVER 
TEX L’ARGENT, Proprietor Telephone 1705 
THE BASS CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 


completely fur 





VACATION — FISH — RELAX 


at Panasoffkee’s finest fishing camp. Modern, 
clean cottages, electric kitchens, large airy 
living rooms, bedrooms, private baths. Clean 
dry boats, 1950 Johnson Motors, guides, fish- 


ing tackl@. Write 
HELFER’S COTTAGES 


Panasoffkee, Fla. Ph. Bushnell 2922 








4 
FLORIDA ANGLERS’ RESORT 

TAVARES, FLA. THE JOHNSTONS 
Lake Harris, in the center of beautiful Lake County, 
fishing capital of Florida, Your family will be satis- 
tied, you will be too, with our excellent accommoda 
tions Housekeeping cottages, clubhouse, television 
shuffleboard, croquette, ping pong and private sand 
beach. Fine boats, motors, tackle and bait. A place to 
fish, relax and enjoy, Write for folder and rates 

Box 27-A Phone: Tavares 141 








SUMMER FUN 


THE BAHAMAS 


Fish, swim, RELAX, on this beautiful Bahama 
island. Make Walker Cay your vacation 
headquarters. Troll the numerous reefs for 
snapper, grouper, yellowtail and barracuda! 
Try your luck on the fabulous bonefish flats! 
Fish for marlin and wahoo, from up-to-date, 
well-equipped charter boats! Have fun under 
the sun, and carefree magical hours under 
a tropical moon at 


WALKER CAY, Bahamas 


Weekly summer rates: American Plan: $180 
Double, $100 Single. Transportation from West 
Palm Beach, $22.50, plus tax. Round trip! 
Write for Folder O, rates, reservations to: 


S. STANLEY GRIFFIN 


P. O. Box 547, West Palm Beach, Florida 




















HOTEL 


rts re ici WACHAPREAGUE 


OCEAN & INLAND wachapreague, Va. 
CHANNELS 1902-1952 


Marlin, Channel 


Season: Bass, Weaks and all 
other Salt water va- 
May 8-September 22 rieties. 


50th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
FISHING CONTEST 


Trophies and Prizes, All classes 





MRS. A. H. G. MEARS & D. H. SANDIDGE 


CO-MANAGERS 














FIN & FEATHER LODGE 


MOOSE LAKE CHIPPEWA WATERS 
Ideal location for rest, good fishing and 
hunting. INDIAN HEAD COUN- 
TRY’S MOST BEAUTIFUL RE- 
SORT —American or Housekeeping 
Plan— Excellent Meals — Reasonable 
Rates—100% Modern—Write for 
folder. 
“MUSKIE CAPITAL OF THE WORLD” 


MARK K. AND MAE A. SMITH 
BOX O.L. HAYWARD, WIS. 
Approved by Sportsman’s Research Institute 





WESCONSIN Vilas County 


: * + 
on beautiful Big St. Germain Lake 
For a vacation treat of a lifetime, come to North- 
wood’s finest, in the ‘‘heart of the lakes vacation- 
land.’* Modern Acc., appetizing Cuisine, food at its 
best. Fishing, private Beach, activities, freezer 
locker, lunch packs, boats, guides and motors, Write 
for booklet O.L. 3. Open ‘til Oct. 1. Groups invitea. 


MUSKY INN GIN) 
P) 


American Plan Resort > 
Modern Lodge & Cottages “SOMMEN” 


Sayner. Wis. 
Tel: 25 F 11 














Come ta Wonderful 
WYOMING 


AS A GUEST of the P Slash J Ranch for the 
most wonderful hunting of ANTELOPE and 
DEER in season. Ranch situated in a very 
picturesque valley 12 miles from Casper at 
the foot of Casper Mountain, elevation 6100 
ft. Write or wire early for #eates and reser- 
vations in advance to PERCY E. JONES, 
714 East 1th St., Casper, Wyoming 
Phone 041F12 Guide and Outfitter 


VMMMM@E@C@C@E@HZZ@@C@C@€@lllllll- 




















K—Z HUNTING CAMP 


Trout fishing in 200 lakes and streams. 


ELK... DEER... MOOSE... and BEAR 
& Rocky Mt. Sheep in jiargest wilderness area in U.S.A. 


27 miles east of Yellowstone Park. Finest modern 
cabins and equipment, experienced guides, 


G. H. ALLISON-Licensed Outfitters 
P.O. Box 104 Casper, Wyo. 











ANTELOPE HUNTERS 
MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW—1952 SEASON 
Sept. 3 to 30 
Best Hunting Area in the United States 
Rates Reasonable. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
For particulars, write, phone or wire. 

JOHN L. DOWNS 
Postmaster, Douglas, Wyo. 








ANTELOPE 


FOR THE THRILL OF SHOOTING AMERICA’S 
FASTEST BIG GAME ON A PROPERLY ORGAN- 
IZED HUNT. Wyoming O52 season, probably Sept. 3 
to Oct. 20. Wire or write for Booklet 0 


WYOMING GUIDES 


G. A. Crandall Box 414 Casper, Wyo. 
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in., all exceptional 
equaled in these days. 

Caribou herds apparently are holding 
| their own despite depredations by 
| wolves. In some regions the caribou 
are so numerous as to hamper seriously 
the hunter trying to stalk a big ram or 
bull moose. They range in small bands 
high on the mountains, and it is difficult 
to get around them without starting 
them on the run—which, in turn, 
spooks other game. 

It is surprising to find moose and 
| caribou inhabiting rough mountain ter- 
rain seemingly suited only to sheep and 
goats. But on one hunt from our camp 
on the upper Prophet, a sportsman 
bagged a ram, a moose, and a caribou 
on the same mountain. His companion 
got a caribou and photographed two 
grizzlies which he didn’t care to shoot. 
| This took place within two miles of 
| camp and all on the same day. On any 
day’s hunt we expect to see from a 
dozen to 40 or 50 caribou, perhaps half 
a dozen moose, a band or two of sheep 
and, in some localities, a goat. While 
most of these may be females with 
their young, there is sure to be a cer- 
tain percentage of males which are 
possible trophies. It also is possible to 
see anywhere from a dozen to 100 ani- 
mals on a day’s hunt, and yet not fire 
a shot because none of them is in the 
trophy class. 

The bull moose has been so hard 
hunted that it is not often he gets old 
enough to grow massive antlers. A 
50-in. spread is now considered very 
good, and a trophy to be proud of. But 
on the Prophet and Muskwa we hope 
to consider 50 in, as a minimum. We 
do not think an 80-incher impossible. 
Recently we bagged a 61-in. head, and 
another measuring 72 in. at its widest 
points. This latter is just 1 in. short of 
the all-Canadian record established 
about 30 years ago im northern Alberta. 
Basil Bashor of Longview, Wash., shot 
this moose. On that same day six other 
moose were glassed. All these heads 
were estimated to be 60 in. or better. 

This Prophet-Muskwa district is for 
the sportsman unafraid of hardship and 
disappointment. It is a long way from 
civilization over trails rough, wet, and 
brushy. The game changes its range 
often and is difficult to locate. Pred- 
ators at times cause scarcity of game 
or make it very wild. Getting a trophy 
| takes time, know-how, proper equip- 
ment, plenty of patience, an awful lot 
of luck, and cash. 

Sometimes a hunting party will go 
| into that district and collect some won- 
derful trophies; while on the next trip 
| weather, predators, or luck will be 
against them and they come out dis- 
gusted with the country, the game, the 
guides, and themselves. 

I’ve mentioned only this district be- 
| cause it’s the one with which I’m most 
familiar. It is only one of many made 
more accessible from the new highway. 
| There also is a large virgin game coun- 
ba near the headwaters of the Finley 
River, another 100 miles over the main 
| range west of the Prophet River sec- 
tion, which never has been worked by 
the trophy hunter. Trappers and pros- 
| pectors report that though difficult to 
| reach it is rich in game. Another large 


and not easily 





mountain country north of the Liard 
River, and east of the highway, reached 
only by pontoon plane and hard back- 
packing, is still to be cracked by some 
explorer with a keen yearning for new 
adventure.—Frank Golata. 


Pend Oreille Kokanee 


merica’s most famous lake for big 
rainbow trout—Idaho’s Lake Pend 
Oreille—has other fishing attractions. 
The kokanee, a small salmon, is a 
stand-out as a creel filler, and at present 
the supply is so great that there is 
neither a bag nor a possession limit. 

Though occasionally kokanees of 3 
to 4 lb. are taken, those caught in late 
spring generally average 7 to 8 in. long, 
the size gradually increasing during the 
summer to about 13 or 14 in. Ordinarily 
these fish are caught with small baits 
or by trolling with artificials. They do 
not take the fly, but make up for it by 
the readiness with which they take 
other lures—and by their fine pan 
qualities. 

These little salmon first appeared in 
Lake Pend Oreille in the early 1930's, 
and quickly multiplied to large numbers. 
At one time they migrated from the 
ocean, but now are landlocked. Many 
anglers using worms get daily catches 
of 100 to 200 fish. A check by state 
conservation officers one Sunday showed 
showed that 1,000 persons came ashore 
with 20,000 fish, mostly kokanees. De- 
spite heavy fishing there are no signs of 
a depletion of the supply. Late in 1949 
the run into the spawning streams was 
the largest on record. 


oo on 


ery beautiful, with its islands, low 

mountains, and bays, Cherokee 
Lake, one of the T.V.A. chain in Ten- 
nessee, will remain one of the better 
bass lakes if pollution is kept out of it. 
It is located near Jefferson City, Tenn., 
and about 30 miles from Knoxville. It 
is primarily a bass lake, with large and 
smallmouth bass, white bass locally 
called stripers, crappies very plentiful 
and large, sauger, and wall-eyes. 

Spinning gives good results, also wire- 
line trolling from July to October, but 
all kinds of methods seem to produce 
here. Night fishing yields mostly white 
bass and crappies, with minnows for 
bait. 

Motors, boats, and baits are to be had 
at numerous places along the lake. A 
wide choice of accommodations of vari- 
ous types is to be had on and near the 
lake.—R. EF. Ledbetter. 


Topographic Maps 


assachusetts and Rhode Island are 

the only two states so far com- 
pletely mapped by modern topographic 
standards. The U.S. Geological Survey, 
which publishes the sectional maps so 
much used by fishermen, campers, and 
hunters, will complete large-scale map- 
ping of Kentucky within five years, and 
of Tennessee and Connecticut within 
three, it is announced by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 
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JACKSON HOLE, WYOMING 

Home of World’s Largest Elk Herd 

ELK, DEER, MOOSE, MT. SHEEP, BEAR 
All Hunting Done From Spike Camp, Reached 
Only by Horseback, Thereby Eliminating Over- 
crowded Hunting Conditions. 

SEASON: Sept. 10—Oct. 31 
For Rates and Reservations, Contact 


BUD THOMPSON’S HUNTING CAMP 


Jackson, Wyoming 


ELK, DEER, BEAR, MOOSE, 
SHEEP, ANTELOPE 


Fall season: Sept. 10 to Nov. 16th. Best 
trout fishing in America. Write for folder 
and full information. Make reservations 
early. Bonded Guides & Out-fitters. 
PLUMMER HUNTING CO. 
“Jackson note", Wye. 


TETON PARK SADDLE HORSE COMPANY 


Bring your family for a Western vacation! 
TRAIL RIDES! PACK TRIPS! 
Scenic lake, pine forest, or rugged mountain trails 
Camera fans’ paradise 
CAMPING FISHING 
Capable, experienced GUIDES 
BIG GAME HUNTING, SEPT. 10 TO NOV. 1 
L. L. RUDD, Guide and Outfitter 
JACKSON HOLE JENNY LAKE, WYOMING 





























WYOMING’S CM RANCH 


Pack train hunting the Jackson Hole for 
elk, bear, moose and mountain sheep 
during the September and October sea- 
son, Our services and equipment are the 
best. For reservations write: 


LES SHOEMAKER 


CMRanch Dubois, Wyo. 
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|} SALMON—TROUT—TOGUE 
; DEER—GROUSE 

> individual Log Cabins. Main Lodge & Dining Serviee. 
4 Guides, Boats, Motors, Licenses 

> Mrs. H. E. Plante, Adam Bilski Managing Owners 

) FIRST CONNECTICUT LAKE PITTSBURG, N. H. 
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SALMON and SQUARE-TAIL FISHING 


in the Wilds of Northern New Hampshire 














ly not stop at the most modern 
sporting lodge on First Connecticut 
Lake, located directly on the lake 
shore. Cabins with heat and hot & 
cold water, You'll have some of the 
most delicious meals served in the 
main dining room, prepared by an ex- 
verienced chef, with an ee 
menu to choose from. Lar vats and 
motors ales er pire, Guides s ron request. 





R Fate 3s on request. 


CAMP oT 


3 Ring 3 Pittsburg 
TER" ars, Harold W. Cross 
Camp Otter.Pittsburg.N.H. 











SUTTER'S 





LONESOME BILLY 


(continued from page 39) 


we started packing up to go back to 
Goat Mountain for our date with the 
billies; it would mean a long, tough 
climb but nothing really desperate. The 
tents were coming down, the panniers 
were packed, and we were within half 
an hour of taking off when Watson sud- 


denly stopped what he was doing and | 


gazed fixedly toward a rocky mountain- 


| side a couple of miles away. He reached 





oy i >| x “—_ 
HEGBEN LAKE LODGE 
18 se N.W. of West a Highway 1 
Restaurant, Bar, Boats, Mw. Strictly 

MOTE S and HOUSE KE EP ING “C ARINS. 
of Lake and Continental Divide. 
Moose often seen on grounds. 
Cc. F. SUTTER 


West Yellowstone, 


modern 
Beautiful view 
Deer .. Elk. . and 


Ph 3698 





Montana 











IDAHO PRIMITIVE AREA 


FISHING HUNTING 
STEELHEAD ELK 
TROUT DEER 
SALMON Taylor Ranch BEAR 
P BIG HORN 
ack trips SHEEP 


Landing strip 


Big Creek, Idaho 


4 May 








THENEW KIND = $1. 500 
OF VACATION u 
Camping, Canceingon A Week 


Beautiful Lake George Ver Person 
Camping Outfits, Lakeside Cabin- 
ettes, Modern Housekeeping Cot- 
—e Rented. BE CAREFREE— 


? HAPPY. Write for Booklet O. 
PORT JERRY ESTATES 





Bolton Landing 11, N. Y. 
Jerry Grussner, Mer. 








| patches of grass, 
| growing in the cracks. Then make this | 
| pile of rocks about 4,000 feet high and 


for binoculars, took a look, then handed 
the glasses to Brad with a grin. 
“Look,” he said. “Big billy. We 
hunt goats here, not on Goat Mountain.” 
In a moment two binoculars and a 
spotting scope were trained on the tiny 
white speck on the mountainside. It 
was a lone billy, apparently a big one. 
He was practically in our front yard. 
With his hump, low-carried head, and 
snowy coat, he looked like a cross be- 
tween a buffalo and a polar bear. As 
we watched we could tell that he was 
combining feeding with travel. He’d 
walk fifty feet or so, then stop, graze 
a moment on the grass and plants that 
grew between the rocks, and move on. 
Our plan of campaign was simple. 
We'd ride off to the right until we were 
out of the goat’s range of vision, then 
turn up the creek, keeping behind the 


| Shoulder of the mountain. When we got 
|up toward the head of the creek, we'd 


tether the horses and climb about 1,500 
feet, to get above the goat. Then we'd 
hunt quietly along until we saw him. 
But our horses refused to enter into 
the spirit of the occasion. To them, all 
this packing meant a return trip to 
the main outfit. But now we were 
headed away from the home route—ap- 
parently off on another dull and point- 
less hunt. Their legs were lead, and 
in our impatience it seemed as if the 
obstinate beasts were barely moving. 
Finally, though, we managed to get 
them to the head of the creek. Then we 
booted them up the side of the mountain 
to a patch of stunted alpine fir and tied 
them. We made our climb up the enor- 
mous rock pile that was the mountain. 
Imagine a stack of boulders, some the 
size of baseballs, some as large as 
bungalows. Picture occasional little 
moss, and lichens 


you'll have our mountain. 

Next, imagine a spry and husky 
eighteen-year-old burning with the de- 
sire to come to grips with a big billy. 
Then, as long as you're in the business, 
imagine your correspondent slipping 
and sliding, his hobnails striking sparks 
from those miserable rocks, his ankles 
turning, his chest heaving, his eyes 
glazing. 

The whole mountainside was tilted 
about 45 degrees, an angle that put the 
tremendous mass of rock into precari- 
ous equilibrium; now and then a boulder 
would tip dangerously or a few tons of 
smaller stones would go cascading 
down the mountain. Gradually we 
worked around the slope to a point 
where we could see the grassy saddle 
on the far side. No goat! 

We went down into the saddle it- 


JULY, 1932 
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_Grand Remous, Co. Gatineau 





Temiskaming, Quebec 
A Sportsman's Camp in the Unspoiled Bush 
Located in the Upper Ottawa River Valley 
Excellent fishing, Speckled Trout, Lake- 








trout, Northern Pike, Walleyes, Bass. 
Accommodations include large log iodge. dining lodge, 
log bungalows. Electricity. hpgparep wate vam tollets 
in every cabin. Boats. guides. motors. Delicious food 
Expertenc ed staff. Folder. E arly reservations necessary 


Write or wire THOMAS G. LEVIS, proprietor 
TEMISKAMING, QUEBEC, (via North Bay, Ontario) 











Big Brook Trout, Ovananiche 
lakers, Pike, Moose and Bear 


Luxuriously furnished lodge, cabins; hot water 
showers, flush toilets; outlying cabins on 165 
—-? mile reserve; day rates fully inclusive. 
Just 43% hrs. flight’ time from New York City. 


MEMBER QUEBEC OUTFITTERS ASSOCIATION 
Brochure on request. 
Laes a la Croix-Menton Fishing & Henting Cet, 


110 William Street, New York 38, 
Telephone Digby 9-0670 








CLUB PANACHE HOMAMO CLUB 
TRENCHE & WINDIGO CLUB 
8 LB. SPECKLED TROUT! 


Field and Stream Prize-winning speckled trout for 
1949 was caught in Lake Mattawa of Homamo Club by 
Mr. Dagget Howard, Attleboro, Mass. 

The finest trout fishing and best hunting in Canada 
is yours in the Lake St. John District of Northern 


Quebec. Three separate hunting and fishing reserves 

reached by road or air from Roberval. 

SPECKLED TROUT OUANANICHE LAKERS 

GREAT NORTHERN PIKE MOOSE BEAR 
PARTRIDGE DUCKS GEESE 


Reach Roberval by Boulevard Talbot from Quebec or 

Canadian National Railways from Montreal or Quebec. 

For details, write or wire: 

4. zones HAMEL & SON, Roberval, Que. 
EMBER QUEBEC OUTFITTERS ASSOCIATION 











—— WESTER'S CAMPS 


Great Northerns, 
stream fishing. 
stove wood, tice, 

volt electricity. 


@ Speckled Trout over 5 Ib., Lake Trout, 
Wall-eyes, Black Bass; 10 privi ete lakes, 
5 Housekeeping Camps; blankets, linen, 
mittit. Propane gas stoves, 32 
ach camp. 

oll. 5 outpost camps on good trout waters 
fishing licenses 








spring we 

e Food store. Gas. 
**Approved by Sportsmen's Research. ures, 
@ Parties of 4 for 6 day trips, all Included, specially organ 

ized for Speckled Trout, Fine dining room; guests only 

e@ Asphaited road wittée 20 mi. camp, via Route 11 from Mont 

real, Write for photos, maps. Write early for May, June, July 

Reservations. NEW PHONE: 608-153, Mt. Laurier, P. 

_LAC DU CERF, LABELLE COUNTY. QUEBEC. CAN. 


BASKATONG LODGE and CABINS 


FISHING AND HUNTING PARADISE! 
and board, hut and cold running water. 
house-keeping cabins. Bathroom facilities. 
GUIDES, gas, oil, motors, fishing license and 
tackle, groceries available. Write: 

Jacques Lacoste 


BASKATONG LODGE 


Quebec, Can. 


LAC VASSAL 
FISH & GAME RESERVE 


90 Miles from Three Rivers, Que., on route 19, good 
road up to the 5 miles from the main road. 


club. 5 
Completely equipped Club House & Log Camps, Boats 


Room 
Also 





& Motors, Experienced French Canadian Guides. Good 
Food, Ete 

60 Lakes where you can catch Speckled Trout, 
Lake Trout & Northern Pike, accommodation for 14 


persons, can be reached by plane and car. 
at the time all by ah own. 


J. M. MARTIN 
1229 St. Julie Street, Box 534, Three-Rivers, 


One party 











Que 
New Brunswick _ 


SPORTSMANS 1WW 


TED ON SKIFF LAKE, finest — 
. an 


L. TROUT 


= ro fishing location in N.B 
T CABINS set up for light house kee Bm 
B. TROU Electricity and running water. Rental 
on boats, motors, fishing ae kle. Trail 
er parking: phone’ servic Best of 
S M. BASS guides at very reasonable rates. Write 
'° for early reservations: 


SPORTSMAN S INN 
N. PIKE oJ. oulke, Guide and Outfitter 
Canrenaury STATION, N.B., CANADA 











ARMSTRONG’S CAMPS 
Spednik and Palfrey Lakes—N.B. 
GOOD HUNTING! Bear.. Deer Grouse ... 
Duck, in 1,000 square miles of wilderness. 
GOOD FISHING! Bass . ... Salmon .. . Pickerel and 
Perch: over 300 miles of shore line on some of the 
best Bass waters in the North. 
... also light ~ cael 
poo camps. Boats, motors, canoes for ren 
GUIDES available. Write for folder: 
J. F. ARMSTRONG 

Guide and Outfitter 

McAdam, York Co. 





MN. B., Canada 

















1000 MILES BY RIVER BOAT 


Without one portage. In the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains headwaters of the Arctic Water System. 


Fish for Arctic Trout, Rainbows, Dollies, 
Fighting Silver Trout, Arctic Grayling and 


Lake Trout. 
Fishing unsurpassed. No hardships. River boats with 
cabins, free from mosquitoes. Spring Bear hunts. 
Write or Wire: 

A. H. GAUGH, Class A pate 
Box 1369, Prince mites . C., Canada 


HUNT WITH A PACK TRAIN 


Bighorn sheep, grizzly, goats, moose, caribou, 
deer, wolves. Use aircraft into remote Alberta 
and British Columbia wilderness paradise. Good 
guides and equipment. Fifteen day hunt. Eleven 
hundred dollars each; parties of two or more. 
Flights Sept. 1, Sept. 16, Oct. 2. 
Write Airmail or wire 
Henry McCullough, Outfitter 
Wembley, Alberta, Canada 


Box 74, 


CANADIAN LODGE 


on east border Algonquin Park—Highway 62 


Come to the north country for excelient 
fishing and vacationing. We can definitely 
assure you of the very best in fishing, 
fine food and modern cabins. 


8. f. MILLER KILLALOE, ONTARIO 


LAKE NIPISSING 


BASS—MUSKIES—WALLEYES—PIKE 
Situated on South Bay in the very center of some of the 
finest fishing grounds on Lake Nipissing. Near famous 
Musky Bay, Meadow Creek and French River. 
Large Main Lodge, Private Sleeping Cabins, 
Meals. Also Housekeeping cabins, Congenial guests 
Kasily accessible on fine roads but definitely ‘‘off the 
beaten path.’’ Reasonable rates, Reservations required. 
NIPISSING LODGE = WALTER CUSTIS, PROP. 
BOX 120 


CEDAR ISLAND 
HUNTING AND FISHING CAMP 


ON THE MONTREAL RIVE ELK LAKE, ONTARIO 
*THIS 4-ACRE ISLAND vireied by sandy shore ‘and — 
offers <q ID COMFORT . . 0d 








Excellent 





—, ned or, trees, 

spe os al fun and relaxatio 
eCOME’ with a hunting or fishing party .. . or come and 
bring your fami ly 
*GOOD FISHING: Pike, Pickerel, Bass, Speckled and Lake Trout, 
*G _* pa NTIN(¢ Moose, Deer, Bear, Ducks, Ruffed Grouse 


—in ason. 
*W RITE AIR MAIL, or Wire, for information and reservations: 
Murray Craig and Art Jones 
CEDAR ISLAND HUNTING AND FISHING CAMP 
Elk Lake, 140 Mi. North of North Bay Ont., Canada 


vuttintaihinn ONTARIO, CAN. 





NORTHERN ONTARIO 
FISHERMEN! We guarantee you the best... to cast, 
troll, stillfish we have them! Augst is an excellent 
month for the whole family. No flies... and our beau- 
tiful sand beach is safe and clean for the kiddies. 
EXCELLENT MEALS... comfortable cabins, sleeping 
and housekeeping, at very reasonable rates. Also FALL 
HUNTING and FISHING. For a healthy and successful 
‘vacation, write: 
ene ed 
3-2517 


BACK OF THE MOON CAMP 
517 Melvin Avenue, Sudbury, Ont., "eanada 


“Unsurpassed Fishing and ‘Menting 
Fly to WEBB’S ONEMAN 


LAKE CAMP. 2 miles North of Kenora 
SPRING BEAR HUNTING — Big Game In October 


LARGEST of Walleyes, S.M. Bass, Northerns, Trout and 


Muskies, agin log lodge and separate cabins. Only camp 


on Qneman Lake 

KEASON: ABLE daily rate includes ail meals, guide, cabin, 
boats, motors, gas and oll, NO extra charge of any kind. 
Write, wire or phone for full information, to our main 
camp: 

WEBB’S Laclu, Ont., Canada 








CAMP OHIO 


NIPISSING —Ont., Canada 


MUSKIE, PIKE, BASS and WALLEYES 
Located on South River, only 20 minutes by boat to 
Lake Nipissing. 

House keeping cabins, 2 beds, $25.00 a week; with 3 
beds, $30.00 a week, Electricity and ice. Good 
water, good boats, pve roads 


Make reservations EARLY. — folders 
please write to: 
D. M. PRICE 


CAMP OHIO, Nipissing 


on request; 


Ont., Canada 











FRIDAY’S CAMP 


Excellent accommodations. Running water. 
Electric Lights. Also Light house-keeping cabins. 
Good fishing—Bass, Pickerel, Lake Trout, 
Northern Pike, and Speckled Trout. 
Guides available. Boats, motors, canoes for rent. 
For Information Write 


JIM FRIDAY, Jr. 
LAKE TEMAGAMI ONT., CANADA 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


self, examined every inch that would 
show a track if the goat had come that 
way. We found a few ancient goat 
prints, some old moose tracks, and 
some fresh sheep sign made by a 
traveling band of ewes and lambs. Not 
a fresh goat track did we see. 

So we went into a huddle. We knew 
the goat had not seen us and probably 
hadn’t heard or smelled us. He hadn’t 
| gone through the saddle. The deduc- 
at by all the rules of evidence, was 





that the darned billy was still some- 
| where on the mountain and that we had 
| walked by him, maybe not over 100 
| yards away, while he was hidden by a 
| slight curvature of the slope or by a 
pile of boulders. 

We decided to try again, this time at 
| a lower level. If our jaunt did not pro- 
| duce a goat, we’d make a third try at 
| the very top. 


o again we tackled that miserable 

mountain, rimming around it per- 
haps 500 feet lower than on our first 
trip. No one can move silently on a 
| pile of teetering stones, but we did man- 
| age to travel without starting any ava- 
lanches. We'd got about a third of 
the way around when we suddenly—all 
of us at once—saw the goat above us. 
| We'd passed closely by him on our 
first turn, but he’d been lying hidden on 
the downhill side of a particularly big 
pile of stones. Actually the beast hadn’t 
moved more than 100 yards or so since 
we'd last had the glasses on him. There 
he was, a big, snow-white animal, patri- 
archal with his chin whiskers, calm, 
heavy, phlegmatic. He saw us about 
the time we spotted him. I doubt that 
he had any notion as to what we were, 
for he didn’t even bother to get up. 

Of all the miserable and wobbly ways 
to make a shot, shooting up a steep 
slope from the sitting position is, I am 
convinced, the worst. The goat was be- 
tween 200 and 250 yards away, and 
| Brad had to plant his hind end on a 
| pile of knife-sharp stones. 

“Why not take him offhand?” I 
asked. 

“T’ll sit,’ he said. 

His first shot hit the goat, but too 
far back. Through the binoculars I 
could see a patch of red blooming like 
a flower against the snowy expanse of 
the billy’s abdomen. The goat floundered 
to his feet and started off. The second 
bullet cracked into a rock just over his 
back, but the third clipped him high on 
the hump—too high to break the spine 
| but low enough to send a spray of 
| white hair spurting into the air. The 
| fourth shot landed almost beside the 

first. The goat swayed and staggered 
but did not go down. The fifth, a good 
one that took him square through the 
| lungs, tipped him over. 

Another tradition about the Rocky 
| Mountain goat—and this one I think 





— —— |holds water—is that he’s one of the 


'most difficult animals on the North 
| American continent to kill with one 
shot. He’s as tough as the much larger 
moose or grizzly, and this goat was no 
| exception. When we got to him he was 
| still alive, though helpless, and required 
| a finishing shot. 

| Like all novice goat hunters, Brad 








was astounded at the size of the billy. 
The animals are called goats and belong 
to a sort of back-alley branch of the 
goat family, but they are more closely 
allied to the Asiatic serow than to any 
of the true goats, such as the ibex. 
Judging only by their pictures, one 
might think of them as being more or 
less like the domestic goat, but they are 
enormously larger, heavier, and bigger- 
boned. They are slab-sided beasts, nar- 
row so they can maneuver on their 
cliffs and ledges. 

Brad’s goat was much heavier than 
any of the sheep we took on the trip, 
but by no means as heavy as the largest 
rams I’ve seen in other areas. He 
measured 23 inches from hump to bris- 
ket and’ 39 inches from chest to rump, 
and would probably weigh around 225 
pounds dressed out. With his beautiful, 
clean scalp and his chunky 91-inch 
horns he was a fine trophy. 

We still had time that day to finish 
packing and get underway. We rode 
right down Turn Creek, more or less by 
dead reckoning. The-horses knew they 
were headed back to the main outfit 
and they stepped right along. 

As dusk settled that night we made 
camp on the shores of Eva Lake. The 
air was full of the strange wild cries of 
the loons. The horses grazed contented- 
ly, clumping about in their hobbles, 
yanking off big hunks of frost-cured 
bunch grass. Gradually they worked 
away from camp, and whenever they 
moved we could hear the sweet and 
melancholy jangle of their bells. Out 
on the lake a beaver slapped his tail 
with a noise as sudden and surprising 
as a pistol shot, and a grayling rose 
for a fly, shattering the polished mirror 
of the surface and sending up a shower 
of silver droplets. The tents were up. 
A fire of dry jackpine flowered in the 
dusk, and once, as we all busied our- 
selves unawares, a flock of big Canada 
honkers flew over, not twenty feet up. 

I cut half a dozen pieces of bacon off 
the slab and fried them crisp in the pan. 
Then I put in sheep steaks cut an inch 
thick. Watson was brewing up one of 
his wonderful stews and Harry was 
mixing a batch of bannock. We were 
weary, content. We had our trophies, 
two good rams and a fine goat, and 
tomorrow with luck we’d rejoin the 
main outfit. 

Then, out of the corner of my eye, I 
saw Brad go over to his saddle, take 
something out of a bag, and drop it into 
the pack pannier. It was the light rope 
with which he’d planned to let himself 
down the cliff to his goat. THE END 


Glass Hunting Bow 


ese Hood would rub his eyes if he 
could see the newest thing in arch- 
ery—a hunting bow made of glass. De- 
veloped by a leading manufacturer of 
glass fishing rods, it is bonded from 
2,500,000 tough strands of fiber glass 
which are said to make it virtually un- 
breakable under any usage. According 
to the manufacturer, the bow can be left 
braced indefinitely without taking a set; 
it can be released without an arrow, or 
shot in zero temperature, without dan- 
ger of breaking. 
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Wood Carving 
& ATT: 


\S 


---AN ARTISTIC 
<S HOBBY FOR ALL 

Q GZ YOU CAN DO 
P SCULPTURE IN 

WOOD WITH A COMMON POCKET 
KNIFE! Figures of men, animals, birds, 
are really easy to whittle out of a block of 
wood, when you know the tricks. With a 
few simple hand tools and the practical 
diagrammed directions in this inexpensive 
new manual, you can make fascinating 


things — carvings for furniture — jewel 
boxes—frames, treasure chests, plant 
stands, ornaments, book ends, crumb 


trays, cabinets, puzzles, etc.—a host of 
useful and some very novel things. You'll 
be surprised how easy these directions are 
to follow—you will discover the most in- 
triguing hobby you ever dreamed of—and 
one which costs you nothing to enjoy. 


Your main material is odds and ends of 


wood. 


CHIP CARVING, RELIEF CARVING, EVERY KIND 
OF CARVING IS INCLUDED 









Illustrations, step-by-step in- 
structions and diagrams 
make it possible for 
a beginner to get 

excellent results 

right from the 
start. Shows how 
to do chip carv- 
ing, incising, lev- 
el-surface carving, 
carving in relief. 
How to make 
pierced or openwork 
carvings. How to 
carve turned objects, 
suchas chairs, stools, 
tables. Carving in 
the round completely 
explained and _ sim- 
plified. You'll enjoy 
originating your own 
designs and patterns 
by the method fully explained in the manual. 


UP-TO-DATE 
26S PAGES! 
13 BIG CHAPTERS! 


OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
ONLY $2.00! 


This wonderful new handbook, prepared espe- 
cially for our readers costs you nothing if you 
do not wish to keep it. SEND NO MONEY 
NOW. Just tear off and mail the coupon below 
right now and your copy of WOOD CARVING 
AND WHITTLING will be mailed at once. 
Remember if for amy reason you decide to re- 
turn the book within 10 days, your money will 
be instantly refunded. 


Wweseese Be eeeeee ee ee eeeee8054 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Outdoor Life, Dept. 752 
352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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| 

a 

Please gous me your new 265 page, cloth bound book, 1 

“WOOD CARVING AND WHITTLING”. When & 

the book fe delivered I will pay the postman only § 

$2.00 plus a few cents postage, in FULL PAY- 5 

MENT y understanding is that after examina- ¥ 
tion, I have the alae e of returning the book 

within 10 days and you will refund my money in full. # 

If you prefer to pay now we pay postage.) | 

i 

| 
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i 
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Name 





Address 





City... State 
' Orders from outside of the U. S. must be accompanied by cash 
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DUCKS 





PINE RAPIDS CAMP 


FRENCH RIVER, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Situated on an Isiand in the heart of a rugged, beautiful 
CANADIAN WILDERNESS 
Over 200 miles north of Toronto and about 50 miles 

southwest of Lake Nipissing 
Noted for its game fish of all kinds 


N. Pike. Walleyes. Pickerel. Bass, Muskies. 
American Pian Only. Attractive log Bungalows: Twin Beds, 
Running water in all. For those that like to relax, Canoe- 
ing & swimming. Write for reservations and folders. 
American money accepted at par. Pine Rapids Camp, 
R.R. 1 Wolseley Bay, Via Noelville, Ont., Canada 





REMOTE location and best FISHING 


MUSKIE, WALLEYE, N. PIKE, TROUT, BASS 


The only 


SOUTH SHORE CAMP 


on 70 mile long Eagle Lake accessible by boat or sea- 
plane from North Shore Base offers excellent Ameri- 
can Plan accommodation. Wilderness Outpost 35 miles 
from any road. For Literature write: 


to DOUG HOOK’S SeparationLake Camp 
On the famous English River 
reached by plane only, 35 air miles North of Kenora 


PRIZE WINNING S.M. BASS—WALLEYES, EXTRA LARGE NORTHERN PIKE and LAKE TROUT 
DEER 


Each individual cabin has toilet, basin and shower. Constant hot water. 
Wonderful food. Daily rate only, including cabin, meals, guide, boat and motor. 


Write, wire or phone DOUG HOOK (P. ©. Box 610) Kenora, Ont. 





ERNEST SCHUSSLER— Vermilion Bay, Ontario 








BELLE ISLE LODGE 


‘The Island Resort’ on the Famous French River noted 
for its game fish; Great Northerns, Walleyes, Black 
Bass, and Muskies. A fisherman's Paradise. Cabins 
are of pine log construction, comfortably furnished, 
with inner spring mattresses. 

Excellent meals served in the Main Lodge, We are 
fully equipped for an enjoyable vacation. Good boats, 
canoes, motors, and Launch. Licensed Guides. For in- 
formation and reservations, write or wire: 

- **SCOTTY’’ DEMPSTER 
BELLE ISLE LODGE mh har 














93 Front St., Sudbury 





ONTARIO, CANADA 
cabins. American plan, Good grub— 
Homestyle. Also housekeeping cabins 
Speckled Trout, Pickerel, Northern Pike, Lake Trout, and Bass 
For Folders and information—Early Reservations please 
WA 
y ¥ ™ ™ 
WINOGA LODGE 
ISLAND CAMP ON ABRAM LAKE 


fully furnished. Good safe equipment 
LTER P. ARLT, Prop. 
Finest Walleyed Pike, Northern Pike, Lake Trout & Bass 


Large log lodge and separate log 

CAMPS and guides. Plane Service Available. 
N. Ont., Canada 

Fishing. Log Cabins, Electric Lights, New Boats & Motors. 


American Plan or light housekeeping. Guides, Canoe Trips, 
Spring & Fall Hunting. Island 5 min, boat ride from park- 
ing lot. Write for folder giving complete information. 


E. A. LINTON 


Box 396, Sioux Lookout henuanine Canada 


OFF THE HIGHWAY 


Bass, Wall-eyes, Lake Trout and G. Northerns 















BEAR 













% 
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from LAKE OF THE WOODS 
Lake Trout on surface in MAY. Muskies 
and Pike in JUNE. Bass, Pike and Lake 
Trout in JULY. Muskies and Bass 
in AUGUST. Muskies, Ducks and * 
Bear in SEPTEMBER. Deer, ge 

and Upland Birds in OCTOB 
Camps. Main Camp Modern, others ( 
remote. Separate Sleeping Cabins. y 
American Plan. Good Meals and 
Beds. Folder on Request. 


Ernie Calvert 


RAINY RIVER + ONTARIO™ 


a 
LAKE OF 


THE Woops’ 























Good Fishing in July and August 


PINE BEACH 


Ou Famous French Rirer 
Located Directly on North Channel 


MUSKIES 


New Main Lodge with dining 
room. Spic and span cabins 


WALLEYES Good roads to door. C.P.R 
aoe train service to Rutter 

G. N. PIKE Competent Guides. Boats, 
bait and tackle. Early res- 


Lots of BASS 


Write or wire Archie LaBrosse, Prop. 
RUTTER NORTHERN ONTARIO CANADA 


Do you want an exclusive GOOSE and DUCK hunt- 

ing trip, where few have been? See them by the 

thousands. THEN write for our packaged vacation 

at the historical and romantic Fort Albany on the 

James Bay. Limited number parties handled. 
CAMP CHAMPLAIN 

LEN HUGHES & Son, 566 Algonquin Ave., 
North Bay, Ontario 


ervations necessary 


























BETTER ACCOMMODATIONS 
American plan, Housekeeping 
and Canadian plan. 


WEBB’S CANYON LAKE CAMP | | 


McINTOSH, ONTARIO, CANADA 


i RE, 


ANDERSON’S CAMP | 


Sioux Lookout Northwestern Ontario | 

Situated on Abram Lake and Highway 72 
Outpost Camp at Mattawa Lake 
WALLEYES—LAKE TROUT 


NORTHERN PIKE—SMALLMOUTH BASS 
American Plan . . . Housekeeping Cabins 
For further information and rates WRITE, WIRE 
ANDERSON’S CAMP 
SIOUX LOOKOUT, ONTARIO, CANADA 




















* ’ ° ‘ 
¢ Nj ¢ ~ 
Bates’ Log Cabin Camps 
Apart by themselves in peaceful Northland lake | 
shores. No crowds, No noise, Virgin fishing for | 
| TROUT, PIKE, PICKEREL, BASS | 
Photograph Moose, Deer, Bears, Beavers 
Canoe cruises. Housekeeping cabins. Good food 
‘Bear hunting May and September’’ 
BATES’ CAMPS 


| 2 Box 2, }, Metagama, Via Can. Pac. Ry., No. Ontario, Can. | 

















LAKELAND LODGE 


GATEWAY TO THE LAND QO’ LAKES 
Finest fishing in Northern Ontario for Small Mouth 
Black Bass, Gray and Salmon Trout Wall-eyes 
(Dore) and Northern Pike 

Excellent meals and accommodation, Inner spring 
mattresses. Outfitter for Canoe Trips to Virgin 
Lakes. Reliable Guides. "Plane service available 
Housekeeping Cottages fully equipped, Good Auto- 
mobile and Railroad to Lake Wahnapitae. 


Write for Folders—Map—REFERENCES. 
MR. AND MRS. ALPHONSE RIOUX 
Skead P. O. Ontario, Canada 


(Telegrams should be sent to Sudbury, Ontario, Canada) 
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Drive Ontario’s most scenic road ' 
to her finest fishing at 


CHAPLEAU LODGE 


Write for information to: 


( CHAPLEAU LODGE, ““ttn.- 


oem 


WALLEYE, NORTHERN PIKE, 
SM-MOUTH BASS, LAKE TROUT 


>) am. 
ee 








| Choice of accommodations: American Plan or fully equipped 
| houseke eping cabins with electricity, spring water 
| ALL BOATS are Peterborough and new within last 2 years. 
Guides available: Motors. Big sand BEACH. 
We have Special License to fish ZORN LAKE for Lake 


Trout—this fishing is famed among sportsmen; truly out- 
standing. Zorn Lake reached by short rail trip from main 
camp; outcamp here. with tent frame. 
MOOSEHORN CAMPS 
GEORGE SCHAUB, Prop. 
SIOUX LOOKOUT ONTARIO, CANADA 


(250 mi. N.E. of International Falls) 
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ALASKA 


xn 


OLDEST AND LARGEST GUIDES 
& OUTFITTERS IN ALASKA, 
OF NATIONAL REPUTATION. 

WE USE CAMPS, YACHTS AND 

AMPHIBIAN PLANES 


TAKE YOUR WIFE ALONG for 
two weeks of GLORIOUS 
SPORT in September or Octo- 
ber. EASY HUNTING along the 
salmon streams where the 
bears are feeding. Millions of 
salmon. Excellent fishing. We 
use a luxurious yacht and com- 
fortable shore camps, where 
she will enjoy the comfort and 
privacy of home. WE FURNISH 
EVERYTHING. Daily airplane 
service from any 
NOW. 


a KODIAK 






HUNTING! 


Make your plans now for a fall or spring 
hunt in the BIG BEAR country of Alaska. 
Two weeks of hunting in September, October 
or November with everything furnished. We 
have camps, boats and equipment in the best 


areas on Kodiak Island, and have guided 

Me American sportsmen over 20 

fo, years. Write AIR MAIL for 
~~ 9< complete details. 





ALF MADSEN 


GUIDE & 
OUTFITTER 


BOX Y-848 KODIAK, ALASKA 


a ee ee 








HUNT 


Kodiak Bear 


THIS SPRING or 
NEXT FALL 


Hunt with us, at a reasonable price, 
world’s finest bear country, 





in the 
We have a good 
camp with electric lights and ronaias wale: 


ALL our Spring hunters GOT THEIR KO- 
DIAK BEAR in 1951 and were satisfied! 
We also offer good trout fishing. 

We are experienced, licensed guides with 
lifetime of trapping, hunting, and prospect- 
ing. We give each sportsman the best of per- 
sonal guide service. Write AIR MAIL for rates 
and tull information. 


BILL PINNELL and MORRIS TALIFSON 
Box A-745 Kodiak, Alaska 
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KODIAK BEAR HUNTS 


SPRING & FALL HUNTS 


Hunt the World's Largest Bear 
with reliable and experienced guides 


W. A. ‘‘Pat’’ CANNON 
REGISTERED ALASKA GUIDE 


Box 1033 Kodiak, Alaska 











i MOOSE—GOAT— BEAR | 


Fall 1952 
Kodiak Bear— Peninsula Bear 
Spring-Fall 
Good Camps—All expense hunts 
Airmail or Wire to 


HAL WAUGH, Registered Guide 


1 
L Moose Pass Alaska 
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HUNT “KODIAK 


World’s Largest Bear 





World's Record.2,.000-Ib. Kodiak. 
Killed on one of our expeditions. 


part of U.S.A. Also booking 1953 SPRING HUNTS 
For full particulars write AIR MAIL ONLY or 


CHARLES MADSEN, Guides & Outfitters, P.O. Box L1-905, KODIAK, ALASKA 
Ss SGUGUEOGSOEeEOGSeRSeEeEnenneneenoeeeeeenensenenenees 





SAILFISH!! < 
AA 


BEAR 


THE TROPHY OF TROPHIES. 
EXCELLENT FISHING. 
MAGNIFICENT SCENERY. 


A TRIP YOU'LL ALWAYS 
REMEMBER WITH DELIGHT. 


WIRE 





xk * MEXICO * x * 





sailfish strike is the biggest thrill of your life. 
Over 100 Ibs. of dynamite on a line, Acapulco, Mex- 
ico, is the sailfish center of the world and home of 





the International Sailfish Rodeo. Everything avail- 
able—boats, tackle, and the finest accommodations 
on the Pacific coast at the: 

write: MEXICO CITY OFFICE y 





— yp Gante 4-605 Mexico, D. F. 


* * AFRICA * x 








“ORGANIZER” For “TANGANYIKA” 


as DIRECTOR IN THE FIELD. 
For OVERSEAS HUNTING SAFARI TRADE, 
To Take Charge of 
JUNGLE BASE HEADQUARTERS. 
Must have Knowledge of BIG GAME HUNTING- 
ORGANIZING-SUPERVISING. Goodwill Capital 
Required $15,000. Share Profit Basis. 


Enquiries: Pan-African Tours & Hunts 
120 MAIN STREET JOHANNESBURG, S. AFRICA 











VISIT TANGANYIKA EAST AFRICA 


The finest big game hunting in the world. We can 
put you in a position to hunt or photograph Ele- 
phant, Rhino, Buffalo, Hippo, Lion, and various 
African antelope, under comfortable conditions, 
and the most reasonable fee. Write by Air Mail, 


or cable to: 
‘““JUNGLELAND”’ 
P.O. Box 199, ARUSHA, Tanganyika 
British East Africa 











AFRICA 
LAWRENCE-BROWN AND LUNAN 
White Hunters and Safari Outfitters 
Box 3624, NAIROBI 
KENYA 


For hunting and or photographic safari. We wel- 
come your enquiries. References furnished on request. 

















Wing Shooting 


pattern and 


It is one thing to talk the jargon of velocity 
ers ation, and another to figure the lead on fast-flying 
bird, Askins Knows the game from both angles but he has 
written his book from the standpoint of the ordinary hunt- 
er in the uplands and on the shore, If ‘‘holding ahead’ 
judging distance and figuring direction are problems about 
which an expert can tell you something, you will find all 
this—and more—discussed definitely and simply in ‘‘Wing 
Binaneivar. 96 pa and cover, Sent postpaid for only 
35c. Write Dept 75 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 








|k* REAL ESTATE x x 


=| FOR SALE! HUNTING or 


SUMMER CABIN 
24' x 24'— 





COMPLETELY FURNISHED— 
Sleeps 6. Cement Foundation. Flowing well. 
2,000-watt light plant. Oil heat. 
TROUT STREAM THROUGH PROPERTY. 
GAME ABUNDANT. WRITE: 


MARION G. POWERS .:. Ignace, Michigan 
WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA MOUNTAINS 


SUMMER AND YEAR ROUND HOMESITES 
in beautiful BLUE RIDGE FOREST develop- 
ment near Asheville, Size approx. 100’ x 200’. 
Price $495. Terms $100.00 Down, $15.00 
Monthly. Wonderful Year-Round Climate. 
Fine Fishing. Hunting, Swimming nearby. 
Cool Restful Nights. Safeness from Bombing, 





Write 
EDWARD G. MATHEWS, Owner 
P.O. Box 1406 Asheville, N. C. 





HOMESITES*300::." 


In California’s loveliest Garden Spot, on scenic shores 
of beautiful Morro Bay. Enjoy future independence 


with excellent soil, soft water, wonderful fishing, 
hunting, boating, bathing, etc. Grow fruits, vege- 
tables, poultry. Perfect temperate climate. Con- 


genial community. Finest investment. Free literature. 
RICHARD S. OTTO 


Dept. B San Luis Obispo, California 





OWN A PIECE OF 


THE GOOD EARTH 


AT A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD! 


$5. to $15. acre buys California, 

Oregon, Washington ranch land. 

10 to 640 acre tracts sold on easy 

terms. 100% oil rights. Send 10c 

for land catalog & data on ‘’PTS”’. 
PACIFIC LANDS 

Box 2350-A Hollywood 28, California 


FOR SALE 


1500 feet Lake Frontage with two furnished cottages and 
200 acres of well-wooded land on beautiful Bennett Lake 
adjacent to Trans-Canada Highway, 12 miles from Perth, 
Ontario. 

Electricity in Cottages, Good fishing, Northern Pike, 
Pickerel and Bass and excellent deer hunting on premises 
Priced at $7,000.00 or best offer for quick sale. Write 


or Phone 
DAROU & McINTOSH 
Realtors—Perth, ieiansthieed Can., Phone 456 























aemamnesrcemanennecnameenone 
HOW TO SAVE MONEY ON 


Home Kepavu/ 


17 y 

You can save up 
to 50% on house- 
hold repairs—and 
have lots of fun 
besides—if vou fol- 
low thesimple step- 
by-step instruc- 
tions in this big 
new 260-page book! 
TINKERING WITH TOOLS tells you everything you 
need to know to cut repair bilis—how to refinish 
floors, how to repair furniiure, electrical appliances 
and plumbing fixtures, how to lay sidewalks, shingle 
roofs, plaster walls, renew sash cords and hundreds 
of other repairs and improvements around the home! 
Never before have so many valuable facts been 
crammed into one big cloth-bound deluxe edition to 


sell for only $1.49! Books of similar size usually 
sell for $2.50 or more! 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


Just mail coupon below 
a few cents postage, on delivery. If, af 








" TINKERING 
wk TOOLS 


new #Ey 


HENRY H. SAYLOR 


and pay postman only $1.49, 
ter 10 days’ 


plus 
exami- 


nation, you wish to return book for any reason, we will 

fladly refund every cent you paid. See this book now at 

our expense! 

coor eer ee eee se - - — ee 
OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 752 | 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. | 
Send me the new 260-page cloth-bound book, 


TINKERING WITH TOOLS. I will pay postman | 
only $1.49, plus few cents postage, on delivery. If 
dissatisfied, I may return book within 7 days for 
full refund 











NAME | 

ADDRESS 

CITY BORE... E ATE. .ccccerrsesives | 

(If you preter to remit now, we pay postage. Same refund guarantee) | 
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Classified ad $.70 per word per insertion, payable in advance. Minimum ad 14 words. White space—$3.75 a line. 
Closing date for the September issue (on sale August 29) is July 23. No cancellations after July 15th. 
BINOCULAR specialists since 1923. Free estimates on PRIMUS stoves for Hiking, Camping, Yachting. Light- 
1 ARMS & AMMUNITION repairs and gg og mony bargé ye leattets - oon eat ~~ etc. Alan-Clarke, 96 Chambers, New 
\VE Money on Ammunition—Reload your shells. Get porters prices; free list ree in ormative eaflets or ity 
vou big 133 page Hand Book. It tells you how, in Mirakel Repair Co.. Mount Vernon 3. 
13 CAMERAS & PHOTO SUPPLIES 


easy to follow instructions. Only 75c postpaid or send 
for free folder. Belding & Mull, Box 428-A. Philips- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 





AMMUNITION—31 Jap 150 grain 20 $4.00. 25 Jap 
129 grain 20 $4.50. Others, Hanson’s Custom Load- 
ing, Box 143-A. Bonner Springs. Kansas. 


SAVE on Gunsmithing Jap “Conversions, Scopes, 
Loading Tools. Catalog 10c. Cougar Arms Company, 
587 Ferris Street, NW, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
LEARN gun repairing at home. Profitable business. 
_ Modern Gun Repair School, Box 717-0, Dubuque, Iowa. 











“FREE! Send for our New Illustrated Gun Catalovue.’ 
Discounts to Dealers. Mann’s Sporting Goods Com- 
pany, 100 Genesee Street, Utica, New York. 


5000 BARGAINS. Modern Antique Firearms. Binocu- 
lars. War Relics. Catalog 50c. Smith Gunshop, 
Runnemede, New Jersey. 


SEND 10c for list either shotgun, rifles, handguns, or 
ammunition or 25c for all lists. Frayseth’s, Willmar, 
Minnesota. 


FOREIGN Ammunition. Domestic Ammunition. Knives. 
Crossbows. Rifles. Catalog, 10c. Ashton, 1511 Gard- 
ner. Hollywood 45, Calif. 


SPECIALIZING ‘eer. Springfield, Enfield. Reming- 
ton 'M721-722, 30's Plain, Cheek Piece, Monte 
Carlo, Sporter Stocks, Bluing, Browning, Block Stock- 
ing. Send for price lists. Frank Le Fever & Sons, Inc., 
114 E. Main Street, Frankfort. New York. 


CANADIAN Sportsmen It’s Here—the new Ventilated 

Poly-Choke, $24.75 installed. For gunners who want 
the finest in adjustable shotgun chokes, Descriptive 
Booklets Upon Request. Modern Gun Shop, ‘‘Canada’s 
Gun _House’’, 3006D Danforth Ave.. Toronto, Canida. 


FRONTIERS- Antiques restored original colors. Carved 
ivory-pearl-stag-buffalo grips. Gold plating. bluing. 
Fine Frontiers traded. Gunreblu, Biltmore 4. N. C._ 


REBARRELING in all popular calibers, Bluing. Scopes 
mounted properly. Custom stock work. Ben's Gun 
Shop, Pleasant Gap, Pa. 


“BUCK Lifetime Knives’’ send 10c, ‘for new descrip- 
tive folder showing these world famous hand cus- 
tomed knives. Buck Knife Co., 1272 Morena Blvd., 
San Diego 10. Calif. 


HUNTING Ammunition: All Foreign and Wildcats 
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different calibers. List ten cents. Custom Loading 
Service, 2851! Mastick, San Bruno. Calif. 7 
“OUTDOOR Sportsman” “Hunting, Fishing, Knife.’ ‘ 
Fine tempered steel, stag handle, 81/2” length, 


leather sheath, $1.50 postpaid. Krauson Merchandise 
Co., Box 332, Hazelton. Penna. 


OUT-Of-Pawn “Shotguns,”’ “Rifles,’’ ‘‘Pistols.’’ Big 
savings. Write needs, enclose stamp. Virginia Pawn- 


brokers, Danville, Virginia. 


FREE $16.00 in Merchandise with each $100.00 worth 
new Gun bought regular Retail prices, $4.00 to each 
$25.00. Taylor’s, 1520 Denman, Coshocton, Ohio. 


JAP 30-06 cal. converted rifles. Very Good—$25.50. 
German Mod. .98 8MM Mauser rifles. Very Good— 
$37.50. Free gun list. Freedland Arms, 132 Nassau 
St ‘New Yor York, New York. _ 


ALTER Japs to American “shells $ $5. 00. $7. 00 “Jap 2s 

shells $3.85, 31 $3.65. Italian 65 to 257 $8.00. 
Gunsmithing, reloading supply list 5c. T-P Shop, 
West Branch 4, Mich. 


NEW Remington 760 Pump 30- 06 “and 300 now in 
stock. Anything in Firearms. Large stock of Brown- 
ings Hanseman’s Gun Shop, _ Centralia, Illinois. 


SHOTGUNS, rifles, revolvers, over 500 modern. obso- 
_lete, list 10c coin: Ed Howe, 8 Main, Coopers. Mills, Me. 


PRECISION Barrel Work. ‘‘Ackley’’ Improved car- 
tridges our specialty. Re-stocking, re-loading. re- 
blueing. Many State Champions shoot our barrel and 
stock jobs. Satisfaction guaranteed. Turley Gun Shop, 
Brigham, _Utah. 
































BINOCULARS, telescopes. microscopes. Our 20th vear 
of leadership in optical values. Bargain catalog free. 
Brownscope Co., 24 West 45th St.. New York. 
BINOCULARS, Telescopes, Microscopes, $3.95 up. 
Terrific Values. Request Free Money saving Catalog. 
Criterion, Hartford, Conn. Dept. L4 
COMPLETE Repair Service, Binoculars, Telescopes, 
Sights, Hardcoating, Post or cross hairs installed. 
Send instrument for estimate, workmanship guaran- 
teed. Optical Instrument Repair Co., 579 Avondale, 
San Antonio 10, Texas. 

BINOCULARS: All makes. New and Used. ‘Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Free catalog. Louis Domingues. Kerr- 
ville 1, Texas. 

















GUARANTEED Fresh 8mm _ roll. magazine; 16mm roll, 
magazine movie films. Color, B&W. Free catalog. 
Eso-S. 47th Holly. Kansas City 2, Missouri 


BUY Photographic Supplies Wholesale. Films. cam- 
eras, projectors, Expert Camera Repairing. Free Cat- 
alog. Capitol Photo Supplies, 2428 Guadalupe, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 
FILMS—Finest Quality, Extra Rapid Service 8 Expo- 
sures Enlarged—50c. ‘‘Camera,’’ Dept. #6, Box 
+280, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 


14 DOGS & KENNELS 














5 SIGHTS | & SCOPES 


LEE Tackhole Dot reticule will improve your shooting. 

Endorsed by leading authorities, factory equipment. 
America’s Finest scopes. Immediate delivery on all 
Weaver, Bausch & Lomb, Lyman, Unertl, Fecker, 
Stith Bear Cubs, current prices. Lee Dot installed 
your scopes promptly. Write for free illustrated folder 
and price list. T. K. Lee, P. O. Box 2123. Birming- 
ham 1, Alabama. nes 


PERFECT Weaver KV $42. 00. New and used scopes, 











Mounts, Reloading Supplies, all Makes and models. 
Guns new and used. Free Lists. Ted Challingsworth, 
Rifle, Colorado, 

6 BIRDS & ANIMALS 





PET fawns white tail deer $75 . wild turkey 5 
months old $12.50. Williams Wild yo Farm, New 
Waterford, Ohio. 
RINGNECK Pheasants, ‘also Chicks ‘and Eggs in sea- 
son. Marvin Maier, Route 2, Bremen. Indiana. __ 
a gg ae oe guaranteed virgin stock, males 

1.25, females $1.75. Adirondack Hamstery,. Pros- 
pect, ;, New York. _ a = 
RAISE Guinea Pigs, Big profits, ‘Good ‘markets § guaran- 

teed. Free Booklet. Taylors. B426P Hapeville. Ga. 


PET Chipmunks $5.00 pair, Red and Flying Squirrels 




















$10.00 pair, Owls, Porcupines, etc. Write Wm. 
Wingfield, Pennington, Minnesota. 
RABBITS: Standard Rabbit Journal, B-241-L, Milton, 


Penna., year $1.00, sample dime, beginners manual 25c. 
7 GAME BIRDS 


NATIVE North Carolina Quail ” Eggs from selected 
breeders July prices $20.00 hundred. Massey Quail 
Farm, Ruffin, North Carolina. paces 


BOBWHITE Quail & Ringneck Pheasants. Thousands 
of Eggs & Young Birds. Reasonable prices. 


Booklet 
on Hatching & Rearing $1.00. Ozark Quail Farm, 
Carterville, Missouri. 


RINGNECK Pheasants, eggs, chix, Spring & Fall de- 
_livery. No inbreeds, W. 


W. M. Fritchley, Waynesburg, O. 
NORTHERN bobwhite Quail propagation 
Field trial live delivery guaranteed, Lee 
Hillsboro. North Carolina, Route 1. 


RINGNECK pheasant poults, 
for restocking. Fall deliveries. 
Brookville, Ohio, 

MAMMOTH White Pekin ducklings 
$7.75; 50—$14.50; 1LOO—%$28.00. 
lards, Baby Chicks. Free 
Hatchery. Box L, Zeeland, 




















breeders 
Baldwin, 
mature birds 
Milyard, 





breeders, 
Emmert 





25— 
Mal- 
Duck 


12—-$3.95: 
Goslings, 

circular. Colonial 

_Michigan. 


FOR Sale. Dogs, "Setters and Pointers. Fox. Coon “and 
Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 10c. Stan- 
ley Blake, Mgr., Bluegrass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 


DALMATIAN (Coach) puppies. Eligible A.K.C. Guar- 
anteed healthy. $50 either sex. Kane Kennels. 
Leland. Illinois. 














OORANG Airedale pups $35.00 up on approval. Sold 
by mail or advance appointment. Sportsmen's Serv- 
ice, LaRue 6, Ohio. ; ————E 
ST. Bernards, Newfoundlands—pit “Bulls, Schipper- 
kees, Dalmatians, Persian Kittens Kaufmann 's, 
Michigan City, Indiana. R 3, #514. : 
SCOTCH Collies. Pups like ‘‘Lassie.’’ Shipped any- 
where, Our prices are reasonable, Lyle Tiegen, 


Kenyon, Minn. Se ea — 


REGISTERED Weimaraner Puppies. Fine conforma- 
tion; Natural ability; Real alert beauties Wess Jen- 
sen, 215 Second Street, Albert Lea, Minnesota. 
NORWEGIAN Elkhounds, Choice registered Strains. 
Unconditional] lifetime guarantee. Puppies now avail- 
able. Envilla Ranch, Havre, Montana. 


15 BEAGLES 
CHOICE Beagles & Rabbithounas. broken trial. 











_bUup- 





BEAGLES. Rabbit Hounds. thoroughly broken started 
dogs, also puppies, fine stock. Arthur Flanigan, Key- 
mar, Maryland. i 

PEDIGREED Beagle puppies started and broke dogs. 
high quality stock. Horace Mitten, Millersburg, Ohio. 
REGISTERED Beagle pups: Field champion winning 
ancestry. Prices reasonable. Photos. Olie Noblitt, 
Temple, Oklahoma, 

BEAGLES thoroughly broken, also choice starters and 
_bups. ‘trial, Wilson Hamme, Seven Valleys, Penna. 
BEAGLE Pups, triple champion sired, by field ‘winning 
dams, eligible AKC. Hunters Haven, Pataskala, Ohio. 


16 POINTERS & SETTERS 


GERMAN Shorthaired Pointer puppies by Dual Cham- 
pion Blick V Grabenbruch and Dual Champion Rusty V 
Schwarenberg daughter. Mach Kennels, Scribner, Nebr. 


REGISTERED | Puppies. Gordon Setters. German Short- 
hairs. Imported Domestic Bloodlines. Females 
$25.00. Males $50.00 Robert Fry, Mt. Vernon, Ill. 
Ww ‘EIMARANER. Puppies from Champions. Fair prices. 
Request detailed information. Henry Lottridge, New 
Berlin, New York. os my 
IRISH setters, Labrador, Puppies—Eligible—Females 
25.00, Males $35.00. Harley Everett, Atkinson, Neb. 
BEAUTIFUL Irish Setter Pups. $35.00 up. A.K.C. 
Pennyroyal Kennel, O.L., Rt. 2, Franklin, Ohio. _ 





























RINGNECK Pheasant Eggs, Chix from choicest breed- 





ing stock. Breeders at reduced prices. Blonhaven 
Game Farm, Milton Jct. 5, Wis. 
8 FOX & MINK 








MUTATION Mink. We can furnish any type. Reason- 
ably priced. Write Black Diamond Fur Farm, Two 
Harbors, Minnesota 








NEW Low Prices on Guns—Ammunition. Latest mod- 
els in stock. Trades accepted, List 350 New--Used 
guns stamp. Summers Sport Shop, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


5 YEARS “rechambering Jap rifles to American cali- 
bers, stamp for information please. Jap Romberger, 
Cressona, Penna. 


2 ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


120 PAGE profusely illustrated catalog crammed with 
antique pistols, swords, daggers, armor, etc. Sent 
on receipt of 50c. Robert Abels, L860, Lexington Ave., 

New York 21. 

ILLU STRATED catalogue, firearms sw ords, “war r relics, 
price 50c. Brick House Antique Shop, New Paltz 5,N. Y. 


3 ARMS EQUIPMENT 


SHOTGUN and rifle shooters. Send for circulars on 
cngoting master chokes and sha-cul muzzle brakes. 


R. Pedersen & Son, Ludington, Michigan 





























4 BINOCULARS & TELESCOPES 

SAVE 50% On New Binoculars! Free catalog. Free 
ated “How To Select Binoculars.’’ Write today! 
Bushnell’s, 43-L37 )_ Green, Pasadena 1, California. 
AMAZING prices, brand new precision binoculars. 


$16.00 up. Free trial. Folder ‘ 
Pricelist free. Prentiss Importers, 
Los Angeles 25. Calif 
SAVE! Free 24-page, 3 color binocular catalog. 60 
different models. United Binoculars, A-401. 9043 S. 
West. rn, Ss ae 20. Display Rooms Open Mon, thru 
Fri. 9:00-3:3 
COMPLETE | rsocular and scope repairs—tll makes. 
Co‘limator alignment, lenses recemented, post and 
Crosshairs installed. Refinishing and rebluing. Send 
instrument for free estimate. Seattle Binocular & 
Repair Company, 520 Medical Arts Building, 
tle 1, Washington. 


‘Binocular Selecting,” 
Mercury Bldg., West 








RAISE Mink, summer deliv ery, “free price list. General 
Fur Farm, R. 1, Jamestown, New York. 

10 BOATS & MOTORS 

NEW, used, rebuilt marine motors. Marine conver- 


sions, littings, supplies, Free Catalog. stokes Marine 
Supply, Dept. 25. Coldwater, Michigan 











FULL size cut to shape patterns, blueprints, $3.75 up. 

Pleasure boats to 38 feet. Illustrated ‘‘Build a 
Boat’’ catalog, 25c. “‘How to Buiid Boats book 
$1.00. Polywog Houseboat Plans $10.00. Marine Cat- 
alog $1.00. Cleveland Boat Blueprint Co., Station 
A-14, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 








OUTBOARD Motor Parts—New—Used for all makes 
Send stamp for price quotation, listing parts needed. 
Outboard Motor Mart, Inc., 229B State Street. Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

AT Last Wilson Hydroplanes and Runabouts, Winners 
in MPBA and APBA. Write for literature, Wilson 
Eoat Co., Box 281, Dept. 5, Rice Lake, Wisconsin. 
BOAT Anchors, _ Navy or mushroom type, 11 pound, 
$3.60 postpaid. Dealers wanted. Michigan Castaloy 
Products, 1320 Bridge, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





11 CAMPING EQUIPMENT 








TENTS, canvas; direct from manufacturer. Also war 

surplus. Camping equipment, sleeping bags. Tremen- 
dous selections. Free Catalogue. Low prices. Morsan 
Sales. Dept. OL-5, 10-15C 50th Avenue. Long Island 
City 1, New York. 


SPEARFISHING, shallow 
Beginner's Illustrated 
equipment, where buy, 
dollar. Underwater World, Box 475, 


water diving interest you? 
Handbook details how make 
how use for true sport. One 
Huntington, N. Y. 
CAMPGROUND Guide locating thousands of free 
campgrounds in the U. S. and Canada, including tne 
Alaska Highway. $1.00 postpaid. Campgrounds Un- 
limited, Box 415-H, Blue Rapids. Kansas. 








WANTED: Bird dogs for training; Grouse, Pheasant. 
Excellent references, A, E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


GERMAN Shorthaired Pointer puppies and older dogs 
from proven hunters, AKC and FDSB reg. Alexander 
Eckardt, Catskill. New York. 

WEIMARANERS. Excellent for summer training. Wal- 
ter Mangold, Bennington, Nebraska, (Importer Ger- 
man Dogs since 1935.) 





REGISTERED Irish Setters $35. Excellent Hunting 
Stock. Hickman’s, 119 Shenandoah Road, Hampton, 
Virginia, 

POINTERS—April Whelped, parents finest natural 


_shooting dogs, papers, $35.00 each. Bradley, 
ing, Kansas. _ : 
ENGLISH Setters, 
trained, reasonable 
Wisconsin. 
GERMAN Shorthair top field, 
Champion Stud. Gibson, 715 


Corn- 


also Beagle hounds, 
Gherke Kennels, 


starters and 
New London, 





show pups $35. $50. 
Hiram, Wichita, Kans. 








REGISTERED German Shorthaired Pointer Pups 
Schwarenberg Bloodlines $30.00 and up. Herbert 
Siewert. Markesan, Wisconsin 
17 HOUNDS 
BLOODHOUND puppies. Also trained mantrailers. 


Sheriff Arthur N. Jennison, Keene, New Hampshire. 


BLACK & Tan coonhound pups U.K.C. reg. Russell J. 
Stoddard, Box 627, Benld, Illinois. 


HUNTING Hounds: Coon and Combination hounds, Fox. 


Squirrel and Rabbit Hounds. Black and Tans, Blue- 
ticks, Redticks. Red Spotted. etc. Sold Cheap: Trial 
Allowed. Literature Free. Dixie Kennels, D9, Herrick, 
Illinois. 


GOOD coon, 





Cat and fox hounds, also rabbit and 








squirrel dogs. Nelson Wesley, Hagerstown, Indiana. 
18 SPANIELS 
SPRINGER Spaniels. Puppies. World’s finest. Inter- 


national Champion Frejax Royal Salute. 21971 Col- 
lidge Highway. Detroit 735. 

IRISH Water Spaniel pups, Whelped May 3—papers. 
D. Matteson, Appleton, Minnesota. 
SPRINGERS and Cockers puppies. 
Ship approval. Bred bitches. 
Duncansville, Pennsylvania. 





Started hunters. 
Sprucedale Kennels, 


guty, 1952 117 








BRITTANY Spaniels best of breeding, papers fur- 
nished, L. W. Truman, Route 1, Springfield, Ohio. _ 
BRITTANY Spaniel pups males and females. Hal D. 
Sharp, 202 Penn Ave., Greenwood, South Carolina. 
BRITTANY Puppies from fine hunters. Reg. both 
books. A. P. Severeid, 305 S. Wilmath, Ames, Iowa. 
19 RETRIEVERS 

GOLDEN labrador puppies. Excelent type field trained 
parents. $40. each. Quin Dennis, Huron, South Dakota. 














BLACK or Golden Labradors of. A-1 Field Dog breed- 
ing, registered, guaranteed to please. Kellogg. Jun- 
ius, | S. Dakota. : 
CHESAPEAKE Bay Retrievers, Eligible. | Deadgrass 
color. Puppies. Price $50.00 F.O.B. Doctor Rustad 
Greenville, Iowa. 
GOLDEN Retrievers 
$75.00. AKC. Champion 


Lake, Wisconsin 
23 DECOYS & CALLS 


CALLS, decoys and phonograph records which teach 
the art of calling for duck, goose, crow, squirrel and 
deer hunters. Supplies, eyes, heads, paint. etc. Illus- 
trated catalog 10c, Oscar Quam, 3149—39 Ave. So.. 
Minneapolis. Minnesota. 

PORTABLE Blinds—for Duck, Crow or Goose shooting. 
wildlife photography. Very light 4x5 foot woven Tule 
Mats also make excellent cover for duck boats and 
permanent blinds. Many other uses. $2.00 delivered. 
Peacock Broom Company, 400 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

HAND-Made Crow call tone, pitch right. 
Chambers, 37 Harwood Rd., Natick, Mass. 


25 TACKLE, BAIT, LURES 


FREE Catalog—Over 1000 Hard To Find Specialities 
for Fishing, Netcraft Company, Dept. OC7, Toledo 
13, Ohio. 

LIVE baits of all kinds shipped anywhere in U.S.A. 
Prompt—guaranteed alive. Write for Prices. R&R 
Live Bait Store, 42 E. Rich St.. Columbus 15. Ohio. 


SINKER Molds—For Making Your own sinkers. Free 








Males 
Fox 


whelped February “Ee 
Sire. Colby Porter, 














$2.50. R. 




















illustrated booklet. Reading Instrument Co.. Box 78. 
Reading. Pa. eee 
FISH Worms Red hee TED 200—$1.25, 500—$2.50. 


1000—$4.00, 5000—$17.50. Postpaid, live delivery 
guaranteed. Hardin County Worm Farm, Virgil Har- 
mon, Savannah, Tenn, All orders will be appreciated. 


“FISH-Finder’ Marvelous new invention delivers your 

bait to choice fishing spots across streams 300 feet 
beyond casting range. Only $2 postpaid. Get free lit- 
erature. Kissich Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 











100 Grasshoppers or 
Free. Brass, Box 


GOOD ‘“‘Drypack’’ Fishing Baits. 
Crickets—$1.00 Circulars 
1664-OL, Chicago 90. 





GRAY Crickets, (The bait supreme). $1.75 per hun- 
dred postpaid, prompt shipment, Dealers Wanted. 
Branch Cricket Ranch, Baxley, Georgia. 

HEART of Georgia red wigglers by the millions ready 
for shipment. Live delivery and count guaranteed. 
Daily shipping capacity 500,000. 200—$1.50, 500— 
$2.50 delivered. Dealers write for prices. Rainey’s 
Bait Ranch, Eatonton, Georgia, 


NORTHERN (Buck) deertails, best material for fly 
tying and large fish lures. Will send plenty for $1.00. 
G. Schwarz, 4701 Rohns Ave., Detroit 13, Michigan, 


FISHWORM Culture— This booklet ‘‘Raising Worms 
For Pleasure or Profit’’ tells how to fix beds indoors. 
outdoors; small or commercial scale: what. when, how 
to feed; how to keep worms from crawling out: how 
and where to sell. $1.00 postpaid. Nag gee Worm 





Hatchery, AD-52G1. “Box 265, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
REDWORMS 200—$1.00, 425—$2.00, 1, 000— $4.50. 
Breeders and Handbook-— 


instructions 100—$1.00. 
Towners Ranch, R. D. #2, Willoughby, 


BASS Fishermen, 100% weedless pork chunk spoon. 

Double weed guard. Comes through thickest weeds. 
3 sizes 65c, 75c. 85c. Paulson’s Baits. 934 N. 
LeClaire, | Chicago 51. 


SALMON & Trout Flies tied on best imported hooks. 
Send for list. Porter Tackle, Box 215, Union, N. 


GUARANTEED | catches, Try ‘‘George’s Channel Cat 
Formula.’’ Pint $1 00. Georges Manufacturing Com- 


pany. Box 1462, Amarillo, Texas. 


LUCKIEST—$1—You can spend—Get 200° “SureBite 
Golden Grubs Postpaid. Nothing finer—anywhere. 
Keep weeks. SureBite Live Bait, Torrance 2, Cailif., 
Dealers Inquire. 


RED Worms 1000/$4, 2000 /$7, “postpaid with rais- 
ing instructions. Worms, 324 David Drive, Waco, Tex, 


CASTING Bait, a sound producing bait for Bass. Pike, 
Northern Pike, and Muskies. Four color combinations. 
Price $1.75 postpaid. Discount to Dealers. Write for 
Circular, Baby’s Rattle Bait Co., 4739 N. 51 Street, 
Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin. bien 


CUSTOM tied trout flies, 


Ohio. 

















12 assorted in 1 transparent 





fly box, ($5.00 value) special price, $2.95. Bob 
Frazer, Rt. 1, Box 773-B, Grass Valley, Calif. _ 
Send 


FISHERMEN! Don’t let that big-one to get away 
4.00 for strong compact, folding net. Langen, 170 
High Street, Fitchburg. Mass. 


RAISE Jumbo Nightcrawlers. Send $1. 00 for ‘booklet. 








‘Columbus. Ohio. 
Nationwide Live Bait Shipments Circular. a 


CATFISHING Explained. 38 pages of expert methods. 
baits, formulas, etc. Jar of Bait $2.00. Curt Grigg 
Hopkinton, Iowa. 


“RAISING Hybrid Earthworms for Profit’’—new 64- 
page book—all essential breeding information, plus 
valuable data on advertising and marketing—fully il- 
lustrated, $1.00 postpaid. Also: ‘‘Directory of Earth- 
worm Hatcheries’’—81 reliable sources in 27 states. 
Saves time and money in buying breeders, bait, etc. 
Postpaid, 50c. Earl B. Shields, 107-K West Wacker, 
Chicago 1. Illinois. 


NEW Lure—‘‘Premo Spoon”’ with 

trout, perch, bluegills, and bass. 
paid. Premo Products Company, 
Muskegon Heights, Michigan. 


NIGHT Crawlers. Get them easier in n daytime than at 
night. Old Indian method never fails. One minute 
after innstructions arrive you will get worms. Price 
$1. 00 _postpaid, Box 1064, Berkley, Michigan. 


HUDSON Bait Co., 686 Hudson St.. bi 











#6 hook. Ideal for 
for $1.00 Post- 
921 Jefferson St.. 














FISHWORMS—Famous Flint River Red Wigglers. E. 

Brooks writes, “‘Your worms are e largest—Prices 
reasonable.” Write for dealer sé -up. Flint River 
Worm Farm, Reynolds 1, Georgia. 


CASTING Plugs wholesale prices, divers. ‘sinkers, sur- 

face baits. Highest quality, guaranteed. Free illus- 
trated folder. Master Lures, 130 East Washington St 
Springfield, Ohio. 


THREE plastic tackle boxes—separate compartments 
for plugs, flies, sinkers, all three $1.00 postpaid. 
Box 2116, Lakeland, Florida, 


“FIRESIDE Fishing’’—52 page anglers’ “handbook il- 
lustrates 172 simplified, packaged kits—assemble 
rods yourself! Dry fly to swordfish. $7.95—$88.00 
Latest salt and fresh water spinning: rod components: 
tackle. Send four 3c stamps for your copy. Lumbards’, 
“B"’, San Marino, California. 


“LARGER Red Worms,” 40 page, illustrated booklet, 

gives complete, practical plans for producing the big 
worms fishermen want. Just off press, Hurry. $1.00. 
Natural Baits, Rockwood 2. Tennessee. 


“FISHWORMS. Red. Good Quality. 200— $1.50 500 
—$2.75 1000—$4.00 5000—$17.50, Postpaid.”’ 
Booklet. ‘‘Raising Worms The Pickwick Way’’ Com- 
plete instructions, 7 00. Pickwick Worm Gardens. 
Savannah, Tennessee 











LUREZEM (Bait Oil) ‘doubles your catch or double 
your money back. Amazing results. $1 postpaid 
Terry Company, Box 551A, 1 Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 








QUALITY Trout Flies—Bass Bugs—Spinning Lures. 
Free Catalog. Jack Manchester’s Flies, Helper, Utah. 


LARGE Red Wigglers 500-$2.25, 1000-$4.00, 5000- 
$18.75 Postpaid Live delivery guaranteed. Boone- 


ville Worm Ranch, Booneville, Mississippi. 


RAISE Fishworms, ‘Free booklet. explains “easy, effi- 
cient, methods. Shady Grove Earthworm Hatchery, 


Hubbard Lake, Michigan. 


SINKER_ Molds.—Combination, 
laes, Fishing Supplies. Skwarko. 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 17, Penna. 


1952 CATALOG 10c; Flies, Lures, Hooks. “Fly Tying, 
Lure, Spinner, Rod Making materials. Nylon Coils 
Supreme Mfg. Company, Amarillo, Texas. 

MOLDS, (for fishermen’s Sinkers. Squids, Jigs and 
Lures), Handled and Hinged. Quality fishing tackle. 
Free Catalogue. E. L. Sweet & Son, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


FISHWORMS (Red color). Shipped 100 worms to 
carton, packed in moss. Live delivery ae 
postpaid 200 worms $1.25; 500—$2.7 100 

5000—$17.50; 10,000—$35.00. Wailis Worm 














Spoono. Bait Formu- 
1132 Murrayhill 











$4.00; 

Farm, Murray, Kentucky. P ns ae 
BERGMAN dressings. Nymphs, Flies. Perfectly tied. 
Spinning Lures. Illustrated catalog. Buz Puszek, 


Visalia, Calif, 
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Rocky Mountain Earthworm Farms, 798 South 
Church Street, Bozeman, Montana. one 
KILLER for big muskellunge, pike, trout. Frozen 


smelt. $1.25 ver dozen. Frobaitco, Boyne City, Mich. 


26 FLY-TYING 


FLYTYING materials. Direct importers of the finest. 
Quality price, delivery. Feathers, furs, tinsels. tools, 
books, English and Norwegian hooks. Sila-Flex premi- 
um grade glass rod blanks, kits. We have hard to get 
and unusual items in stock. Free illustrated catalog. 
Reed Tackle, Mountain View 1. New Jersey. 

MUSTAD Hooks, Quality Materials. Free Catalog. 
Stone Fly Company, 19 Pleasant Street, Springfield 
9, Massachusetts. 

















FLY-Tyers! Best materials. low prices, Catalog. 
Perry Lures, 241 Campbell, West Haven. Conn. 
TRY tying flies as a restful summer hobby. A Begin- 


ner’s kit is only $5.00. Or make up your own kit by 
selecting from our catalog. Send 10c. D. IH. Thompson, 
335 Walnut Avenue, Elgin, Illinois. 


THE greatest selection of fly-tying materials of the 
finest quality at lowest prices available only from 
E. Hille, Williamsport. Pa. Free 56 page catalog. 


EXPERT'S favorite patterns: Six Deluxe Flies, Dry, 

Wet, or Bass, $1.00. Tonkin Rod Kits: Bait $6.00. 
Fly $10.00, Spinning $12.00. Request Sale Bulletin. 
Quality materials for 60 years. Willmarth Tackle, 
Bayport 1, New York. 


FREE listing ~ hoc and qu: 





imported hooks and quality materials. 
James Brandon, 809 West Lake Street, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


a Makers! 1951 catalog. Culver Lures Co.. Dept. 
3227 Missouri Avenue, St. Louis 18. Missouri. 


ee Hooks, fly-tying materials. Catalog 10c. Dic- 
tionary listing 500 patterns 50c. Cascade Tackle 
Co., Medford, Oregon. AED ite a 
FINEST Fly Tying Materials Sample Kit $1.00. Mil- 
lard’s Fly Dictionary describing over 700 Flies $1.00. 
Free Catalog. Bennett Millard Fishing Tackle, Deposit 
22, New York. _ 
FLY tying materials. 











Best imported China game cock 








necks, Free catalogue. Feather Lure Co., Dept. (A). 
Box 145, Rutherford, New Jersey ar 
FLY Tying Materials, Hooks, ‘aa Gut. Highést 
Grade. Professional Quality Only. Free Catalog. 
Sierra Tackle, Dept. B, Montrose, Calif. 

27 TAXIDERMY 








MODERN Taxidermist Magazine, Greenfield Center 7. 











N. Y. Devoted Entirely to Taxidermy. Methods. Ar- 
ticles, Photos. Trial year’s subscription $1.00 
FINEST Glass Eyes, domestic, also imported. All Tax- 

idermy supplies. Catalog Free! Elwood Company, 
Dept. 55, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 

COMPLETE line of Taxidermy supplies. Books. In- 


Everything! Catalog 10c. Vandyke’s Sup- 
South Dakota. 


structions. L 
ply, Wessington Springs 3. 


28 TRAPPING 


DUCK wild ducks alive. I 








DUC K- trap- catch Information and 
Blueprints, $1. Leroy Melton, Cable, Wisconsin. 








29 MISCELLANEOUS 
LOOKING For A Publisher? Write for free ‘booklet 
RL5. Vantage Press, 230 West 41st, New York. 





THE World's Most Amazing Catalog. 230 fantastic 
pages of sensational bargains at savings up to 85 % 
in War Surplus and Factory Close-Outs. Values in 
General Merchandise such as clothing, housewares, 
hand and power tools, foam rubber, outdoor and 
camping equipment, photo supplies, plastics, metals, 
hydraulic cylinders, valves, pumps and many hun- 
dreds more. Send’ only 50c to cover handling and 
mailing. Palley Supply Co., Rm. 13, 2263 E. Vernon 
Ave., Los Angeles 58, California. 





MOUNTED Steer Horns 5 to 8 Feet. Also Huntin» 
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Horns. M. Farrell. Plano, Texas. j eS 
“NAVY Oxfords” U. S. originals. $8.45 prepaid wit — 
check or money order. OL Rudolph'’s, Atchison, Kan: 2025 
ADJUSTING Executives needed—Now. Excellent high ADDI 
pay positions open with airlines, steamship line 1 
government departments. Men-Women earning up to rep 
$125 week in thrilling outdoor work. Free book. Write FREE 
today! Universal Schools, L-104, Box 8202. Dallas 5, Tex. hor 
LEATHERCRAFT. Everything needed by beginners. ac- Calif 
vanced hobbyists and professional leatherworkers 
Largest stock of supplies in U. S. Moderate-priced 37 
tooling leathers, top quality calfskins, tools, supplies, — 
kits Send 10c for Big Catalog. J. C. Larson Co., FORE 
820 S. Tripp, Dept. 2274. Chicago 24. Mile 
URANIUM prospecting information Free upon request. Majo: 
Write Prospector, Box 142-H, North Battleford. Sas- ship | 
katchewan, Canada. 4 Wher 
SAVE 25% to 30% on First Line Tires. 50% on ing. 3 
Factory Seconds. All sizes in stock, Prices on re- ony 
quest. Morrie Bloom, P. O. Box 193. Mansfield. 0. ALAS 
FLY Earrings—fish scale background $1.50; drop type and 
$1.75; any color in plastic gift box. Resort gift shop ested 
inquiries invited. John A. Moorman, 1043 Haledale home: 
Road, Whitehaven, Tenn. posh 
: eral— 
WANT U.S. Gov’t Job! Start high as $73.00 week. and f 
Men-Women. 95,000 jobs open! Qualify Now! Ex- trv. ¢ 
perience usually unnecessary. Get Free 32-page Civil $1.00 
Service book showing jobs, salaries, requirements Servic 
sample tests. Write: Franklin Institute, Dept. L-34, Burea 
Rochester, N. Y 
MEN, Women visit foreign countries on modern ships, bg 
Big pay. adventure, excitement, Experience unnec- under 
essary, Details Free. Davenport, 1170-H1 Broadway, ‘on 4 
New York 1, New York. Demps 
RECEIVE mails, magazines, samples. Your name in Bridge 
numerous mailing lists 20c. Greenwood, 273 Broad- 
way, New York 7 ASE ell “<= 
YOU'LL like this—Fish, Plant, Prune, Graft by the Emplo 
Mocn. Ancient Wisdom made plain, 1952 daily Mining 
Chart. 2/$1. Chief Publications, 6305 Sea. 97, Port- Homes 
land 66, Ore. _ = plete. 
BURIED Treasure—Uranium-Mineral Locators. Lowest more. 
Prices—Time Payment Plan—Free Literature. Fisher ALASI 
Research Laboratory, Palo Alto, Calif. Busir 
FREE Gold Panning Lesson, Catalogue Mining Books— fl Projec 
Supplies, Maps—‘‘Where To Go.’’ Old Prospector, ' facts, 
Box 729D9, Lodi, Calif. _§f ye. 
“INTERESTING Mails’’—25c keeps your mail box full [J Califor 
three months. Bentz, Desk H/12, Chatawa, Miss. | Protests 
QUICKIE Autotop pole carrier—Lightweight compact, [7 eo 
attach drain gutter $1.50 pair, postpaid, satisfaction s ete 
guaranteed, Early Supply Co., Columbia, Tennessee. Seer 
WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively from ql FOREI 
any lake, pond or river. Write for particulars. — sone’ 
Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. _&£ Send F 
YOUR Leather Jacket renovated expertly. Free circu- uf , cation 
lar. Berlew Mfg. Co., Dept. 6, Freeport, N ‘ : 268-HI 
30 ANTIQUES & RELICS i 40 
INDIAN Beadwork, Leathers, Beads, Feathers, Mocca- ¥ a ine 
sins, Wigs, Supplies: buying direct from ‘Indians: ff peiesbhers 
prices reasonable. Free list. Pawnee Bill’s Indian terson, 
Trading Post, Box 35-OL, Pawnee, Oklahoma. _ 48-PAC 
4 SELECTED Arrowheads $1.00. Prehistoric Pottery _Cook 
Bowl $5.00, list 3c. H. Talburt, Calico Rock, Ark. FF RARE | 
‘i campé 
31 ARCHERY EQUIPMENT . os 
; WF 
ARCHERS—Hunters. Save on direct factory prices. pete. 
Catalogue Free—Sheboygan Archery Company New Y< 
Plymouth, Wisconsin. 4 “: : 
SET ea 
32 AUTO TRAILERS . a 
BUILD Your Own Trailer! Plans for all kinds. Illus- South ¢ 
trated Catalog 10c. Jim Dandy, 125-0. Wausau. Wis | SET Nil 
“ROSY-Otto Trailer Kits’’ Camping trailers ready to pUeeS) 
put together—sleeps two—less than $100. Free pic- § 
tures & information. Rozy-Otto Co., Onaga, Kansas hl 
INVENT 
34 BOOKS & MAGAZINES “ nished 
— Rand 
ADULT Books. Illustrated Comic Booklets 10 for Building 
$1.00, 24 for $2.00, all different. Free Gift with INVEN 
each $2.00 order, V. M. Rogers, Dept. OL, Box 14738 FF coeur” 
Cimarron Station, Los Angeles 18. California. i ony ae 
ANGLING and hunting books—new, used and rare. Re- t Building 
quest free list. Sporting Book Service, Box 113 ae 
Rancocas, N. J aoe 
BOOKS Found! Any author! Fast service. Lowest gation, 
prices. Send wants—no obligation. International take to 
Bookfinders, Box 3003-OL, Beverly Hills, Calif. Register 
ngton |] 
35 WEARING APPAREL i paar 
— INVENT 
EVERY Man Needs A Key-Wester! It's a crew type Special 
sport shirt of genuine Fish ., and mede in our & containi 
own shop. Small, medium and large ‘n natural or navy protectic 
blue .. . $4.98 pustpaid. Arts And Things, 919 Simon- & lorm wil 
ton, Key West, Florida. k pee = 
Pi son, Reg 
36 BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 5 6Monal 5 
EXTRA Money—No Selling—operate vendors. Amaz- edge 
ing profits, details Free, Silver King, Suite 224, 622 of our 
Diversey, Chicago 14 oe tion” ar 
POEMS Wanted. Collaboration. Broadcast considera 5 McMorrce 
tion, Sooner Song Company, 22-B6 Northwest 8th. f Attorney 
Oklahoma City 2. — — 
MAKE Money Sharpening Saws And Lawnmowers 42 
Start at home. Free book—Money Making Facts- STROUT’ 
tells how. Edward Foley Company, Columbia Heights. 3646 b 
Minnesota. — cover: 1 
URANIUM enterprise possessing unlimited potentiali- World's 
ties requires several associates to participate in de- & New Yor 
velopment of this ‘‘world’s most sought for’’ materia! J) FARM—E 
Write Johnston, Box 142-E, North Battleford, Sas: fF beautift 
katchewan, Canada. oa ; able, sev 
BUY Wholesale thousands nationally advertised | rod ; 


ucts at big discount. Sent free ‘‘The Wholesale P!an 
American Buyers’ Service, 629-DL Linden, Buffalo. N.Y 


EARTHWORM Breeding? First. get unusual story. “As 
Earthworm Turned His Life.’’ Free. Earthmaste! 

Dept. 32, El Monte, Calif. 

$10,800 PROFITS! Your Own Mail order Business! 1 No 
capital risk! ‘‘Success Plan’’ (worth $2) Free! Write 

today! Treasury, 149 Storer, New Rochelle OL-1 N.Y 
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START Venetian Blind Laundry. Profitable lifetime | 
business. New Machine. Free booklet. F. K. Co.. 101 | 
S. 44th. Philadelphia 4. Pennsylvania. 
NATURE’S Best Fish Bait—‘‘Soft’’ crawfish! | Process 


and store at home. Instructions $1.00. Bryan's. Box 
2025, South Bend 15. Indiana, Dept. 4 


ADDRESS our Postcards. Send stamped envelope for 

reply. ee Jamestown, North Dakota. 
FREE Book ‘505 Odd, Successful businesses.’’ Work 
home. Expect something odd! Pacific-ZF, Oceanside, 
California. 





37 HELP WANTED 


FOREIGN & Latin American Employment. 1952 ° “For- 
eign Service Directory’’ gives Up-To-Minute Facts on 
Military & Civilian Construction. Government Jobs, 
Major Oi] Listings, Aviation, Transportation. Steam- 
ship Lines, Mining, Importers, Exporters, How-When- 
Where to appiy. application forms. Hot List Firms Hir- 
. $1.00 postpaid. Global Reports. P.O. Box 883-OL. 
Hollywood 28, California. 


ALASKA. Undeveloped 











land of fortune. Employment 


and business. Construction men and helpers inter- 
ested in development projects: Highest ae Bg 
homesteads and homesites. Gov't tracts $2.5 per 


acre. The Alaska Highway giving access to new ake. 
eral—rich areas: silver, tungsten. gold. etc. Forests 
and furs: North America’s finest fish and game coun- 
try. Opportunities small, large trading posts. Send 
$1.00 for Alaskan Digest. Territorial Employment 
Service, and opportunities in Alaska. Foreign Service 
Bureau, (Dept. L). Metuchen, New Jersey. 
CONSTRUCTION Workers. Want to make better jobs? 
Longer jobs? Latest information. Jobs breaking. Jobs 
underway. North, South, East, West. The best. Big 
job list. Accurate. Up to date. Send one dollar. 
Dempster’s Construction Scout News, Dept. 268-HK, 
Bridgeport, III. 


ALASKA! Over 100 new construction contracts just 
released, with names and addresses companies hiring. 
Employment information on Government Agencies, 
Mining, Fishing, Lumber, Aviation, Railroads. Also 
Homesteading. Our information accurate. $1.00 com- 
plete. Alaskan Opportunities (OL), Box 362, Ken- 
more, Wash. 


ALASKA—Last American Frontier. $1.00 brings 1952 

Business Directory, Government Map, Construction 
Projects Military & Civilian, Homestead & Highway 
facts, Hunting- Fishing-Game Rules, Mining, Aviation. 
List of firms hiring. How-When-Where to apply. 
Alaska Opportunist, P.O. Box 883-OL, Hollywood 28 
California. 














If interest- 
write Foreign 
Metuchen, N. J. 


and soon start- 
Canada, England, Eu- 


FOREIGN employment construction work. 
ed in foreign projects with high pay 
Service Bureau, Dept. OL, Box 295. 


FOREIGN Jobs. Contracts underway 
ing in Africa, South America, 





rope, South Pacific, Middle East, Mexico and Alaska. 
Send $1.00 for foreign job news. information, appli- 
cation forms, etc. DCS Foreign Job News. Dept. 
268-HL Bridgeport, Illinois 

40 OLD COINS & STAMPS 

UNITED States Stamps on approval (for beginners, 


advanced collectors.) B. 
terson, Chicago 13. 
48-PAGE Coin Catalog. Premiums for old coins, $1.00. 

Cook Coins, Box 181, Jackson, Mississippi. : 
RARE Napoleonic Medal! of ‘‘Sainte Helene’’. from the 

campaigns of 1792 to 1815. Make me an offer. Con- 


Wenigman, 1933 Pat- 











tact: Pierre Latreille, 19091» Shaw Avenue, Akron, O. | 
W* purchase Indianhead pennies. Complete allcoin | 
catalogue 20c. Spencer Fairview. 273 Broadway, 


New York 7. 


SET each Honduras, Martinique, Guadeloupe, Guiana, 

$2,000,000.00 Stamp, Brunei, 100 others, Every- 
thing 10c with approvals. Jerry Whitehead, 315L 
South 5th Ave., Canton. Illinois. 


SET Nine Japanese invasion notes for U. S. $2.00. Il- | 
lustrated Coin Catalogue 25c. Shultz, Salt Lake io Giah, 








41 PATENTS & INVENTIONS 
INVENTORS: Information on patent procedure fur- 
nished on _ request, without obligation. John 


Randolph, Registered Patent Attorney, 227 Columbian | 
Building, Washington 1, D. C. 


INVENTORS— Send for ‘‘Patent Protection for Inven- 

tors’’ outlining preliminary steps to take in apply- 
ing for patent. Victor J. Evans & Co.. 763-H Merlin 
Building, Washington 6, C. 


INVENTORS. When you are ‘satisfied that | you “have 
invented something of value write me, without obli- 
gation, for information as to what steps you should 
take to secure a Patent. Write Patrick D. Beavers, 
te —. Patent Atty., 930 Columbian Bldg... W ash- 
ington ky a. 











invention. | 
Inventor"’ 


INVENTORS: Learn how to protect your 
Special booklet ‘‘Patent Guide for the 
containing detailed information concerning patent 
protection and procedure with ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
iorm will be promptly forwarded upon request—with- 
out Obligation. Clarence A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacob- 
son, Registered Patent Attorneys. 248-G District Na- 
tional Building, Washington mS. 
INV ENTORS—If you believe you have an invention, 
you should find out how to protect it. Send for copy | 
of our Patent Booklet ‘‘How To Protect Your Inven- 
tion” and “Invention Record’’ form. No obligation. 
McMorrow, Berman & Davidson, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 204-C Victor Building, Washington 1. D.C. 
REAL ESTATE 


42 


STROUT'S Two Catalogs. Farms, Homes. Businesses. 

3646 bargains, 31 states. East and Mid-West Green 
co ver; West Coast edition Yellow. Either Free. 
World's Sie om Realty, 353-SW 4th Ave.. 
New York rk 10, 


ARM—Ranch— arg on Your Own Land in 
beautiful Calif.. Oregon & Washington. Now avail- 
able, several thousand choice acres from $10 to $25 














per acre, full price, including 100% Oil & Mineral 
rights. Low, Easy Terms. Send only 10c (coin) for 
Full Details, Catalog, Photos. Pacific Lands, Box 
2350-BR, Hollywood 28, Calif. ae ie 
i M & Business Catalog Free! Big 1952 edition. 





ver 1000 Bargains from $1000 up. Maine to 
Fl orida, West’s E-7, Pittsburgh 17, Pennsylvania. 


aye oe —-.s 
NEW list—ranches—Central 


Arkansas—good markets 
leal—stock. Owen Farm Agency, Conway, Ark. 


















































SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL 


Fresh Water Fé: 


AT LAST, OUTDOOR LIFE’S OWN COMPLETE 
HANDBOOK OF FRESH WATER FISHING! 


256 Big Pages Bursting With Fishing 
Facts! 66 Exciting Chapters Jammed To 
The Gunnels With “How-To-Hook-’Em” 
Articles, Pictures, Drawings, Diagrams! 


THIS IS IT! A Fisherman’s dream come 
true! The most complete and practical in- 
formation on every kind of inland angling 
ever placed at your fingertips! Excitingly 
different and astonishingly effective, because 
it was written in answer to your queries by 
America’s best-informed anglers! Yes, only 
OUTDOOR LIFE with its tremendous pres- 
tige as America’s leading Sportsman’s maga- 
zine, could publish such a treasury of profes- 
sional secrets! And they’re all here in one 
priceless guidebook that will enrich your 
fishing skill and fun for years to come! 


1,001 Tested ideas Make It Most Helpful All- 


Around Fresh Water Fishing Book Ever Published 


You’ll find a whole lifetime’s worth of shrewd 
fishing savvy in this One Big Book! ALL the 
very best creel-filling tricks of the country’s 
canniest anglers—gathered and rod-tested 
by OUTDOOR LIFE’s own famous fishing 
editors! NINE complete sections—on Trout; 
Bass; Panfish; Pike and Pickerel; Artificials, 
Flies, Lures; Where and When to Fish; 
Tricks and Techniques; Live Bait; Equipment. 
Whether you enjoy the peaceful relaxation 
of trolling or thrill to the chal- 
lenging tug of the wily trout 
in glistening woodland streams 
—here’s EVERYTHING you 
want to know about your fa- 
vorite catch . . . with specific 
tips on how, where and when 
to land the Big Ones! 


Reel In This Whopper at 
an Amazing 33% Saving! 


How much would you expect to pay for a thrill- 
ing, brand-new guidebook guaranteed to better 
your fishing—a priceless volume revealing secrets 
that will help you catch prize-worthy fish on your 
very next trip—and for years to come? $4.50 would 
be cheap for this valuable book—and, frankly, 
that is the price we expected to ask. But by print- 
ing a gigantic edition we succeeded in bringing 
the price down to an INCREDIBLE LOW of ONLY 
$2.98! Naturally, thousands of eager fishermen 
are rushing in their orders for this unprecedented 
bargain—our shelves are being swept clean of a 


whirlwind rate! Unless you act RIGHT NOW, we NAME 
cannot guarantee delivery. Don't be disappointed! ADDRESS 
Mail FREE-Trial coupon NOW before entire edition CITY 


is sold out! 





HERE'S YOUR CHANCE 
TO LAND BEAUTIES 
TO BOAST ABOUT! 





Mail This FREE Trial Coupon TODAY! 


OUTDOOR LIFE Dept. 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Please rush me FREE Trial copy of “SECRETS 
OF FRESH WATER FISHING.” i 
rives, I’ll deposit with postman the special price 
of ONLY §$2.98 plus postage. If not convinced this 
book will help me catch more fish, I may return it 
within 10 days for refund. 


0 Check if you remit now, We pay postage. Same guarantee. 








ARLY BIRD. Who, many years ago, 

got Maine’s No. 1 fishing or hunting 
license? Search for the holder has 
turned up license No. 11, issued to 
George Clifford Orr of Portland in 1919. 
Mr. Orr, now 983, recalls that it cost 25 
cents, and that the legislature hesitated 
for years before charging even that 
small fee. He thinks the first 10 licenses 
may have gone to legislators.—Gene 
Letourneau, Portland (Maine) Sunday 
Telegram. 


ARDY FAMILY. “Pheasants of the fu- 
ture” may thrive in extreme cold 
and produce bigger families—a double 
boon to the Northern gunner—if cross- 
breeding experiments at University of 
Wisconsin work out. Scientists there 


have already produced two hybrids that 
Ellis, 


seem hardy and 
Milwaukee Journal. 


prolific —Met 


HE FIX IS_ IN. 

Maine sports- 
men’s clubs now 
have crews of 
members ready to 
answer the call of 
any farmer whose 
land has been mis- 
treated by gun- 
ners or anglers. 
Armed with tools 
and materials, the 
volunteers repair fences, remove camp- 
ing debris, etc., in return for the farm- 
er’s promise to keep his place open to 
sportsmen.—Perk Angwin, Brattleboro 
(Vt.) Reformer. 





am worm. A lot of deer car- 
casses were needlessly discarded by 
Washington State hunters because of a 
leg worm that infests from 80 to 90 
percent of Northwestern deer, says Dr. 
Paul Gustafson of the University of 
Washington. The worms, he says, are 
not parasitic in humans, and in the rare 
instances when they move above the 
deer’s legs they can be removed with 
the hide. — Pete Cornacchia, Baker 
(Oreg.) Democrat-Herald. 


H°e YOUR FIRE. “Burning off’’ land 
in the spring is a stupid practice, 
says Red Chaplin of the Massachusetts 
Department of Conservation. It doesn’t 
kill weeds but promotes their growth by 
eliminating up to 70 percent of com- 
petitive grasses. It doesn’t kill insects 
but does destroy the nestling birds that 
would eat them later. And it doesn’t 
reduce the fire hazard (as would plow- 
ing under) but increases it whenever 
the blaze gets out of hand.—Henry 
Moore, Boston Herald. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


The Gist OF fr — 


a digest of the outdoor news 


OT DOGS. Two 
fishermen, 
nabbed on Wash- 
ington State’s 
Mad River out of 
season, came up 
with this alibi: 
Their feet were 
hot, so they waded 
into the river to 
cool them off. 
Fishing ? Certain- 
ly not—they just waved those rods to 
keep their balance when they walked 
over slippery rocks. The game warden 
let them tell the story to a jury, which 
didn’t believe them either.—Jack Hew- 
ins, Everett Herald. 





AT TALE, Noticing that rodents had 

been nibbling apples he’d stored in 
his garage, Howard Hane set a trap— 
and caught four muskrats. The near- 
est stream—the Susquehanna River— 
is half a mile from Hane’s place, so he 
wonders how the muskrats got wind of 
his apples.—Joe Pancoast, Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


OLLAR DAY. Deer hunters, for a fee 
D of $1 a day each, can gain access 
to thousands of acres of productive (and 
posted) land in New York’s Catskill 
Mountains. The land is owned by farm- 
ers who have formed a club to dispense 
a limited number of the hunting per- 
mits.—-Raymond R. Camp, New York 
Times. 


ATURDAY’S CHILDREN. Most anglers 

like to fish on opening day but 
can’t when it occurs during the working 
week. So beginning next year, opening 
day in Maryland will always be the 
second Saturday in April, regardless of 
the calendar date.—J. Hammond Brown, 
Baltimore American. 


a LEARN 
YE. Greedy 
hunters got a les- 
son in Auburn, 
Mass., last pheas- 
ant season. The 
law says no shoot- 
ing within 50 
yards of a high- 
way. Local sports- 
men set a stuffed 
cock pheasant on 
a knoll within 50 feet of a highway, then 
hid. Half a dozen hunters, motoring by, 
fell out of their cars and fired at the 
sitting bird. Then, as each ran up the 
hill to retrieve his ‘‘kill,” he got a loud 
Bronx cheer.—Fvank Woolner, Worces- 
ter Telegram. 





7. ORPHAN. An “adopt-a-stream” 
conservation plan has been put 
forth by the League of Ohio Sportsmen, 
which suggests that each rod-and-gun 
club “adopt” a suitable section of water 
and work with farm groups and state 
agencies to improve it.—John Clagett, 
Washington (D.C.) News. 


ie AN ILL WIND. Ten thousand veni- 
son-fed trout have been raised to 
stockable size by the Windber Sports- 
man’s Association at a cost of only 
$100. Deer killed on highways were do- 
nated to the association by the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission. Members 
converted the venison into fish food and 
kept it in a quick freeze until needed. 
—Harris G. Breth, Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph. 


( SCALE. This 
year’s West 
Virginia game 
laws let you take 
one black bear if 
ri’ s ““over 2O0 
pounds.”” Be sure 
you weigh yours 
before you shoot 
or, if you can, get 
somebody else to 
do it for you.— 
Kennedy Ludlam, Washington 
Times-Herald. 
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(D. C.) 


D OG DAYS. In three weeks last winter, 
dogs running in packs killed at 
least 1,000 Maine deer—-more than 
poachers took in two years. To elimi- 
nate such cur packs, Chief Game Ward- 
en Lester Brown wants license fees 
upped to at least $15 for bitches and $5 
for males, and heavy fines slapped on 
owners who let their dogs run loose.— 
Bill Geagan, Bangor (Maine) Daily 
Commercial. 


_. BEAUX. It was a rainy opening 
day on Pennsylvania’s Snow Hill 
Lake, and three men were fishing- 
each under a gaudy lady’s-model um- 
brella.__Joe Pancoast, Philadelphia Bul- 
letin. 


TRIKE ME PINK. Two French scientists 
S say they’ve found a way to “trans- 
form” trout into salmon. They grind 
up lobster shells, dissolve them in chlo- 
roform (which is then distilled off), 
and mix the residue with chopped beef 
A teaspoonful of the resulting food is 
said to convert 10 pounds of live trout 
into brilliantly colored, rosy-fleshed 
fish that taste just like salmon.—Ken- 
drick Kimball, Detroit News. 
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17 Jewel Incabloc 


“WATERMASTER”’ 


i favorite with sportsmen, Marines, 
Soldiers, Aviators. Drop it, wet 
it, jolt it at work or play! Actually 


Ss 


under water! Splendid timepiece made 
wit xacting standards. Thousands sold 
Or uch higher prices! Compare with 


wat roots at $89.50. SPECIAL QUAL. 
ITY FEATURES: Incabloc Protected @ 
Shock Absorbing ® Water Gasket ® 17 
Jewels ® Luminous hands & No.’s ® Un- 
rreakable crystal. A guaranteed QUAL- 
epiece Best of all you 
$46.55. Sacrifice price: 12.95 plus 10 
*ax tal only: 14.25, Order by No. 224, 





SACRIFICE SALE! 











PRICES SMASHED TO RAISE CASH QUICK 


Thousands of fine 17 Jewel PRECISION-BUILT watches arrived from Switzerland—too late for last Christmas 
and far too early for the next! Our creditors cannot wait. These superb timepieces made to sell from $59.50 to 
$100.00 must be sacrificed to raise cash at once. Our misfortune is your lucky break. Buy now! Save up to 70% 
on ONE watch! Do not pass up these LIFETIME BARGAINS! 


e e ® 7 DAY FREE TRIAL! e @ @ 

Examine . . . appraise . . . check any THORESEN watch for an entire week—without risk or obligation to you. 
Full price back if not delighted. SEND NO MONEY—Pay price plus postage on arrival. Or send check, M.O. or 
cash for quick, prepaid delivery and SAVE MORE! Given: COBRA Expansion Band, Guarantee Certificate, in- 
structions and the famous KLAROVIS as shown with every watch you buy. Rush coupon NOW! Prices subject to 
rise immediately after present over-stock is sold. References: Jewelers’ Board of Trade, Better Business 
Bureau or any National Bank. Buy with confidence! Thoresen is a 
reliable, internationally known firm. Address 

THORESEN DIRECT SALES 
131 West 33rd Street © Department 49-G, «© New York 1, N.Y. 











18 Karat Rolled Gold Plate 


CHRONOGRAPH 


IMPERIAL DE-LUXE mode! of famous 
Recipro-Register Chronograph. BEST 
brand available! Thousands of sports- 
men thruout America paid much, much 
more because this is the Prince of 
’ rn watches—last word in superb 
THis styling! Precision engineered in 
highest traditions of Swiss craftsman 
ship. Check feature by feature with 
$100.00 chronographs! 3 multi-func- 
tion dials automatically coupled to give 
accurate, unbroken time lapses ® 30 
minute register © Synchronized for 
hours, minutes, seconds and 1 Sth 
second ® Back to Zero or continued 
operation ® Shock resistart ® Anti- 
magnetic © 18 Karat Rolled Gold Plate 
® Stainless Steel back ® Luminous 
hands & Numerals ® Clear, unbreak- 
able crystal ® Double push-stop but- 
tons ® Built-in tachometer & telemeter 
® Genuine Cobra Band ® Split second 
calibration © Fashionable THIN design 
® measures SPEED and DISTANCES of 
moving objects, horse & auto races, 
lightning, airplanes, photography, shop 





17 Jewel Automatic 


CALENDAR 


Month, date, weekday, hour, min- 
ute, second YOURS at a glance 
with this Swiss engineering tri 
umph! Impressive! Very thin! real 
excellence 

DATE CHANGES AUTOMATICALLY! 
Gears precision coupled. Patented 
design and quality metals make for 
smooth, long life operation. SPE 
CIAL QUALITY FEATURES 17 
Jewel Swiss movement ® Unbreak - 
able crystal © Nite-glo numerals ® 
Stainless Steel back ® Streamline 





— design—very THIN! Compare with operations, radio programs, etc. Be- 
17 Jewel—Full Swing other calendar watches selling for sides, it’s a sleek, admiration winning 
AUTOMATIC $59.50 and if not thrilled with watch of superb accuracy! The De-Luxe 

vonderful performance, return for 18 Karat RGP model (No. 233-RG) 

The JET-O-MATIC makes ordinary full price refund! Our sacrifice now yours for only 27.28 plus 2.73 
watches old fashioned by compar price 4.95 plus 1.50 excise tax tax, total: 29.98. Naturally this price 
Ar emaener 3 if + esata a total: 16.45. Order by No, 243-C, is for a short time only 
forget it! It winds itself as you 
vear it It can never be 


Vv over 
wound, Its 17 Jewel INCABLOC- 
PROTECTED movement__is 
gr t achiever ’ 





grea TT ment f SCHILD 
three time Gold Medal win 
ner, Besides it’s Water & Shock 


You can DROP it 





resistant 
JOLT it even SWIM wi 

! OUTSTANDING QUALITY 
FEATURES: Raised Gilt Numer- 
als @ Radium Applique Mark- 
ings @ Unbreakable Crystal @ 
Tested 17 Jewel "Sweep fl 


THORESEN DIRECT SALES 
131 West 33rd Street, Dept. 49-G, New York 1, N. Y. 


RUSH watchles) checked for FULL WEEK’S TRIAL! Send following FREE of extra 
cost: 1. Reg. 4.95 COBRA Band. 2. Klarovis German Sportglass. 3. Guaran- 
tee Certificate. 4. Gift box and instructions. 


Payment enclosed. Send prepaid. Send C.O.D. plus postage. 
CHECK WATCH DESIRED (Prices shown here are all tax paid) 
No. 224—INCABLOC— 14.25 No. 238—AUTOMATIC—27.45 

No. 243-C—CALENDAR— 16.45 No. 233-RG—29.98 
YOU ARE TO REFUND FULL PRICE PAID IF I‘M NOT DELIGHTED! 


Movement @ Hairline Sweep 
second @ Stainless Steel Screw- 
back @ Split-second calibra- 
tions @ Thin, small, smart! 
NOW NOT $92.50. Spe 
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